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PUBLIC 


S one Tranſlation of this Work hath already appear- 
ed, ſome Reaſon, may be expected for the Pablica- 
tion of this, —— Facts are always the itrongelt 
Arguments: — In April laſt the Publiſher received 
a Copy of the Venetian Edition of this Book, which 
he immediately put into the Hands of the Tranſlator, and gave 
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50 


publick Notice thereof by Advertiſement in the General Ad ver- 


tiſer of the 4th and 6th of April. 

Hence it is plain, that this Tranſlation was begun firſt, and 
proper Notice given, that no one elſe might put themſelves to 
any unneceſſary Expence or Trouble; nay, Mr. Sturray ſays in 
his Preface to his Tranſlation, that on ſeeing the Original hereof 
advertiſed, he bought it to peruſe arid trar/late at his Leifare 
Hours, This is a Confeſſion that he did not begin till near a 
Month after this Tranſlation was advertiſed to be undertaken. 

But enough of the (1) Jultice ; let us proceed to the Merit of 
Mr.Skurray's Tranſlation : He has told us he tranſlated it at his 
Leiſure ; very extraordinary, that any Gentleman, between 
the 1ſt of May, the Day the /:alian Edition was publiſhed in 
London, and the 20th of June, the Day on which Mr. Skurray 
publiſhed his Propoſals, could find Leiſure Time to tranſlate, 
and after this his Friends to give a proper Rewviſal and Correction 
to upwards of 150 Pages; eſpecially as it was tranſlated from a 
Language it is plain he was not Maſter of. 

That it was performed in a Hurry, might be ſome Excuſe for 
Faults in this Edition, puſhed on faſter than the Editors choſe, 

A 2 merely 


(1) Cuſtom immehorsl has always been held equal to written Law. In 
the preſent, or a like Caſe, the Rule has always been this: The Perſon who 
firſt procures a Copy of any Book, of which ke thinks a Tranſlation will be 
agreeable, immediately gives a publick Notice, generally by Advertiſement in 
a News. Paper, that ſuch or ſuch a Thing, naming the TI, is in the 
Preſs, and will be publiſhed as ſoon as may be. The latter Part of which 
Promiſe the Publick is always ſure the Bookſeller will for bis own Sake per- 
form, as ſoon as may be confiſtent with the Circumſtances of the Caſe, 
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(wv) 
merely to defend invaded Property; but what Excuſe can be 
found for a Work ſaid to have been zra://ated at Leiſure, and not 
offered to the Publick, till it had received 2 proper Rewiſal and 
Correction? What can be ſaid in Behalf of ſuch a Writer, when 
the following CaTaLocve of ERRoks is preſented to the 
Publick View, not as an entire Collection, but only as a Speci- 
men of what may be met with in almoſt every Page. 

Here it may be obſerved, that the firſt Part of this Work turns 
principally on two Points, Hercules the Founder, and Ye/uwius 
the Deſtroyer ; the ſecond, on the Excellencies or Peculiarities 
of the Works of the Antients : == So, in the following Catalogue 
it may be noticed, that I have only marked ſuch as related to the 
principal Heads of the Story; paſſing by the numerous Miſtakes 
of a lower Claſs, and the verbal Inaccuracies which occur in al- 
moſt every Line: Befides, his corrupt Writing of Latin and other 
proper Names, render it very difficult for the Reader to know 
the Perſons and Places ſpoken of. I ſhall quote the Pages in the 
Italian from Mr. Meyer's Edition, becauſe in more Hands than 
any other. And firſt 
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„ pio] A Note omitted, which mentions a Medal with the 
7 Figure of Hercules, and the Remains of his Tem- 
ple at Cadiz. . 

12 | Hercules's Prophecy of the future Grandeur of Rome, 
9 | omitted. 
18 | Seneca's S:tuation of Herculaneum omitted alſo. 
14 | 42 | Part of a Note omitted, in which are the Names of 


* ſeven Authors quoted cortcerning the Eruptions of 
g Veſuvius. f 
63 [Speaking of the Duumviri, that they were frequently 
» 50 continued and confirmed in that Office, is omitted. 
69 Speaking of the Form of the antient Theatre, he has 
54 omitted or avhether it was after the Manner of the 


Tuſcans, who inhabited the Neighbourhood of Phle- 
gra. By this he has made the O/ci build Nola in- 
| ſtead of the Ty/cans. | 
79 | The Repeopling of Herculaneum omitted. And 
62 | $0 | Speaking of Titus's Care to reſtore the Loſſes of the 
1b. | Inhabitants of the Campania, which had been ruin- 

| ed by continual Earthquakes. This Fourney of Titus 
| into Campania ts AN by too many Authors to ad- 
mit a Doubt; and the Rebuilding the Gymnaſium of 
E Naples by that Emperor, is ſufficiently ; all omitted: 
as alſo f 
83 | The Triumwviri for ſettling the Colony of Herculaneun. 
65 | 94 [Speaking of the Art of Perſpective, front and back 
231 | Parts well proportioned, omitted. 1 
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76 97 | In deſcribing the Minotaur, the n is omitted, 
where it could only be named to ſhew that it was 
not a Leg. ' 

80 |103 | In deſcribing the Neapolitan Country Dances, which 
he elegantly calls Dancing Bouts, he has omitted 
their imitating the Windings of the Labyrinth. 

88 [113 } A Bas-Relief omitted concerning the antient Vintage. 
go | 117 | In the Diary of the Diſcovery, the bes found on 


the 4th and gth of July are omitted, and thoſe 
| diſcovered on the 6th dated the 4th. 


Here it may not be amiſs to give an Inſtance of his Method of 


abridging a tedious Paragraph, compoſed of Words he did not 
underſtand. 


I. SAurray. | Our Tranſlation. 

92 [120| A Vaſe with its Cover; A Vaſe with its Cover, 
a ſacrificing Cup, with a | which I believe to have 
Handle; and ſeveral o- | ſtood on a Tripod, hav- 
ther Rarities and Curioſi- | ing Handles entire; a 
ties, Fragments of Braſs | Simpulum, with its Han- 
Pans or Baſons, &c. dle, all of Braſs, very.cu- 
rious and perfect ; beſides 
Fragments of other large 
Patcra ; Handles of Veſ- 
ſels, one of which was 
Fellow to a former; and 
two other crooked Pieces, 
being Fragments of Braſs 


| Pans, P. 95. 


By this Time, poſſibly, the Reader may be as weary of this 
omiſſive Subject, as the Writer; proceed we therefore to 


ADDITIONS. 


As none could reaſonably be expected, ſo they are very few, 
and thoſe chiefly in the Notes; the principal of which is in p. 29, 
where a Note is added in French, which induces me to think this 
Work has been tranſlated into French, and that this Note was 
added in that Edition, and ſo copied with the reſt of the Notes, 
moſt of which are left in their original Language, as are alio 
the Latin Pieces at the End of the Volume. — Seems it not 
probable, from the Circumſtance of the French Note, that this 
Tranſlation from the {talian, has been rained through a French 
Tranſlation ? eſpecially as the other additional Notes are in 
Engliſh; and truly valuable they are ! 

That in p. 54, is ineſtimable. — How long has Vomitoria been 
Latin for Doors ? 
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In p. 68, he is exceſſive kind, in telling us the Office of an + 
Mdile, which any School-boy might have tranſcribed from Lit- 
zleton's Dictionary. 


Thoſe 1n p. 92, 101, and 102, are of the ſame Value, dug out 

of the ſame Mine, with equal Skill and Labour. 

In 101, he ſufficiently informs the World of his Skill in Paint- 

055 by his Ignorance of the Difference between Vermillioan and 
*. 


+ I muſt beg the Reader's Patience a little longer; while I lead 
him through a Maze of 
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26 
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49 


B L UN DE Rs. 


The Ports of Leghorn and Port Hercole called Gates, 

The Inhabitants of Herculaneum erect a Statue to Lu- 
cius Munatius Conceſſianus, in Gratitude for that, 
in the Time of Scarcity he lived at his own Expence, 
inſtead of he ſupported them all at his own Expence. 

A College of Biſbops in Rome before Chriſt ! 

Ring John for Queen Foan. 

A Country covered with Ruß, &c. See the whole 

Paſſage : 

Skurray. 

To conclude; if this 
Country (notwithſtanding 
its having been deſtroyed 
by frequent Thunders and 
Lightnings, and laid waſte 
by the terrible Eruptions 
of Veſuvius, and covered 
with Ruft and Droſs,) ap- 
pears ſuch a pleaſant Place 
in our Time, What muſt 
it have been in former 
Ages; in the Time of 
Auguſtus, when the Ro- 
man Triumphers, with- 
out any Fear of the Flames, 
uſed with Pleaſure to fre- 
quent it ? 


Our Tranſlation. 

I ſhall new conclude, 
with obſerving, that if 
this Tract of Country be 
ſo pleaſant and charming 
in theſe Days, after ſo 
many repeated Eruptions 
of Veſuwius, which belch- 
ed out in Thunder Show- 
ers of Stones and Rocks ; 
what muſt it have been in 
former Ages ; in the Days 
of Auguſtus, when the Ro- 
mans, amidſt their Tri- 
umps over the World, fre- 
vented it, with a Plea- 
fare no ways damped by 
the Apprehenſions of de- 

1 | ſtructive Fire. P- 39 

To prove that, that ought not to be taken as a Denial of 
the Thing ; inſtead of though the Proof, as merely 
negative, is not concluſive. 

I ſhall alſo quote, for nor all IJ flay to quote. 

The Villa belonging to that Family, and the great Cap- © 
tain da Loffredo, is thought not to have been ſitua ted 
Jo near; inſtead of the Villa of that great Captain, 
[meaning Pompey] and his Family, in the Fudgment 
of Loffredus, was not ſituated ſo near. 
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Theſeus, which was more 


(vii) 


Caverns and Dens in a Theatre, where ſituated? 

6 Domitia and her Father make three. 

Two Pictures round the Bottom of the Temple; for aft 
the farther End of the Temple. 


Thigys, for Arms, fc. See the Paſſage : 


kurray. 


I was ſtruck with A- 
mazement, at the Body of 


lively than ever: At his 
Members, and his heroick 
and nervous Arms ; and 
could not help obſerving 
to Don Ciccio Solymena, 
that his Thighs ſeemed ra- 
ther of the longeſt ; but 
I find it was the uſual 
Manner of painting the 
Heroes formerly; for 
Sig. John Baptiſt Porta is 
of O 


pinion, Oc. 


nervous Arms. 


Bottles, for Amphora. 


Our Tran/lation. 

T way ſtruck with Aſto- 
niſhment, in viewing the 
Fleſh of Theſeus, more 
lively than before ; 'and 
his Members, and his 
I had 
here Occaſion to reply to 
Don Ciccio Solymena, 
who thought them a little 
too long, that this was 
the Cuſtom of painting 
Heroes ; telling him at 
the ſame Time, that he 
might conſult hereu 
John Baptiſt Porta, 2 


p. 83 


A Decree concerning the Ludi Athletici and Plebiſciti; 
inſtead of a Decree concerning the Ludi Athletici ; and 


two Plebiſcita. 


They found ſome curious Statues that had been ſecretly 
conveyed out of the Kindom, — Where did they find 
the Statues that had been carried out of the King- 
dom? The Original ſays, — Statues awhich they ſe- 
cretly carried out of the Kingdom. 


T ſhall now cloſe with a few Names, which will ſerve to ſhew 


how competent a Stock of Learning he has to qualify him for a 
Tranſlator, vi. 


Aleſſia 
Caii 
Crateis 
Eliano 
Ercole 
Eſchile 
E ſichius 
Huezio 


_ Alexia Licofron 1 
Cornelii Oetra | thra 
Crater Perifeta a | Periphetes 

lian Potizi Potitii 
for Q Hercules | Precinzione Precinctio 
| Aſchilus | Teutans Theutras 
Heſychius | Tingi _ Tingis, now 
J Huetius J Tanger Tangier 


N.B.$ kurray every where calls Herculaneum, Heraclea ; though 
the very Author he attempts to tranſlate, labours to prove that 
it was called Herculaneum. See Part I. Chap. 3. 


THE 


PREFACE. 


F the Diſcovery of any remarkable Monuments of 
T2 venerable Antiquity, which for many Ages have been 
buried in the Earth, or otherwiſe ſuff-red by all de- 
vouring Time, has been always eſteemed one of the 
nobleſt Pleaſures of the Learned, and of all thoſe 
who take Delight in being Patrons or Friends to the Sciences; 
how infinitely greater muſt be the Glory of his Majeſty the King 
of the Taus Sicilies, who has had the good Fortune, I do not ſay 
to diſcover little Remnants and Fragments, but, if the Expreſ- 
| fron may be uſed, has unburied an entire City, adorned with 
magnificent and precious Furniture; with Theatres, Temples, . 
Pictures, Houſes, Coloſſal and Equeſtrian Statues, as well of 
Marble as Braſs, and of the moſt excellent Workmanſhip. 

The Fame of this fortunate Diſcovery, worthy only of a King, 
to whom Fortune has given every Thing deſirable, has excited 
ſuch Amazement in the whole World as not only raiſes an Envy 
in the Poſſeſſors of the more beautiful Collections, and in the 
more polite Nations, but alſo a commendable Curioſity in all 
thoſe who delight in Hiſtory and Antiquity, I may ſay in all 
thoſe who have fine Senſe. * 

As J happened to be the firſt who had the Honour to commu- 
nicate and explain to his Majeſty the firſt Diſcoveries of theſe 
fingular Monuments; and ſeeing divers Accounts and Relations 
come out daily, and ſeveral illuſtrious Members of the Republic 
of Letters ſtriving who ſhould be the firſt to diſcourſe thereon, I 
reſolved, with the ſole End of ſatisfying the many Requeſts, 
which have been made to me from ſeveral Parts of Europe, ta 
publiſh a minute Deſcription of the firſt Diſcoveries, which 
were made under my Direction, together with ſome ſhort Diſ- 
ſertations which, ſome Time fince, I read, on this Subje&, to 
our Etruſcan Academy of Cortona; and to the End, that thoſe 
who have taken upon them to make the Deſigns, may be able 
WE. ta 
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to proſecute the Deſcription. And, concerning this, Signor Pro- 
poſio Muratori expreſſe himſelf thus (1): Inter tot pretio/a anti- 
guitutis Romanæ monumenta, ſtatuas, columnas, aliague elaborata 
marmora, gue in Villa Refine extra Neapolim anno 1739, effefja 


ſunt, & adhuc effodiuntur, & quorum deſcriptionem ſperare nos fa- 


cit doctiſimus Eques Venuti, pri mum hoc mas mor effodientibus ſeſe 
obtulit, ex quo innotuit ibidem extitifſe Theatrum cum orcheſtra 
&c.—< Among ſo many valuable Monuments of Ryman Anti- 
« quity, Statues, Pillars, and other well wrought Marbles, + 
« which were dug up, in Villa Rifra without the City of Na- 
« ples in the Year 1739, and are ſlill digging up, the Deſcription 
« whereof we expect rom the moſt learned Knight Yenuri, this 


Marble firſt preſented itſelf to the Diggers; whence it was e- 


« vident, that a Theatre with an Orcheitra had been fituated on 
« that very Spot, fc.” This and other Accounts have been 
tranſmitted to him by me, and the Abhot Nino Yenuti, my 
Brother, Antiquary to the Pope. Signor Ger! is about to print 
a Work entitled, Collectanea Antiquitatum Herculanenſium, con- 
fiſting of a Collection of all the Relations, which have been hi- 
therto publiſhed, by him learnedly animadverted on; among ma- 
ny other Things, there are ſeveral Letters concerning theſe Diſ- 
coveries, which he received from me, and my aforeiaid Brother. 

But my domeſtick Affairs requiring me, with his Majeſty's 
Permiſſion, though to my greit Regrer, to return home, I could 
not be preſent at the Proſecution of this noble Enterprize. And 
as his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to command me to write 
a Diſſertation on theſe Antiquities, which he kindly received, 
and tranſmitted to the Court of Spain ; this being done in the 
limited Time of a few Hours, lays me under the Neceſſit 
of writing it over again, in a new, diſtin, and better Method, 
to ſatisfy the impatient Curioſity of many Perſons; to the End 
that if this my ſuccinct Relation ſhould happen to fall into 
other Hands, they may be hetter informed concerning thete 
Diſcoveries, and the Hiſtory of them; they are daily en- 
creaſing, and have to my no ſmall Satisfaction, perfectly con- 
firmed all which I had from the Beginning, as by a kind of 
Foreknowledge, ventured to affirm, that in that Place where 
they firſt began to dig, was buried not only a large and ſumptu- 
ous antient Theatre, but alſo a moſt antient City, which by he 
Greeks, and in particular by Strabo, was called HPAKAEI ON, 
and by the Latins, as Pliny and many others, Her cu/antum and 
H:rculaneum, ſituated in the Campania Felix, whole Situation 
cannot be better deſcribed than in the Words cf Tru ( who 
ſays: Omnium non modo Italia, ſed lots oi be terrarum pulcherrima 
Campaniæ tlaga eft ; — Hic illi nebiles prrtus — Hic amici witi- 
bus montes Gaurus, Fa'ernus, Maſfcus, & pucterrimus omnium 
Veſuvius Ætnæi ignis imitator. Urbes ad mare Formiæ, Cum, 
Puteoli, Neapolis, HencuLaxeum, Pompei, Gfc.—'* Carpania 
* is the moſt beautiful Soil not only in all Italy, but in the 

a * whole 
(1) Teforo delle Iſcrizioni pag. 2021. 3. 
(2) Lib, i, de Bell, Samnit, 
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(x) 
* whole World; — Here are thoſe noble Harbours == Hers 
are the Vine-cloathed Mountains Gaurus, Falernus, Maſſicus, 
* and the moſt beautiful of all, VJeſuvius, which imitates the 
„ Burnings of Ztma. The Cities on the Sea-ſide are Formie, 
*« Cume, Puteoli, Naples, Her cuLANEUM, Pompeii, Oc.” 
Permit me to add here, that this Diſcovery clears the learned 
Nicholas Peretto Archbiſhop of Sipus, from an unjuſt Cenſure of 
Elias Vineto, who, in his Notes on the above cited Paſſage of 
Florus, finds Fault with his having placed Herculantum in Cam- 
pania Felix : Fuerunt autem he (urbes) multæ, quarum una Cam- 
paniæ hic celebratæ: que urbs eadem fuit cum Herculaneo, f quid 
Peratto, (1) Hemini multa fine ratione, auctoreque tradenti, credis 
mus. — © But theſe (Cities) were many, of which this alone be- 
** longed to Campania here celebrated: Which City was the 
« ſame with Herculaneum, if we give any Credit to Perotto, a 
% Perſon who delivers many Things without Reaſon or Autho- 
= 2 
Having divided the Work into two Parts, I ſhall in the firſt, 
ſet down the Hiſtory of the Foundation of the City of Hercula- 
neum, beginning with an Enquiry who Hercules the Phanician 
was, and what the Mythologiſts ſay concerning his Journey 
from Spain into Italy; then proceed to the Hiſtory of the City 
of Herculaneum, and its firſt Inhabitants, from the O/cz and 
Etruſci to the Times of the Romans; but without mentioning 
the Wars which happened inCampania Fœliæ, even in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Herculantum. But as ſome, and perhaps not with- 
out Reaſon, might blame me, ſhould I wholly omit the famous 
Battle that happened there between the Romans and King Pyr- 
rhus, I ſhall ſet down the Words of Florus (2): Apud Heracleam, 
& Campanie fluvium Lirim, Levino Conſule, prima pugna : que 
tam atrox fuit, ut Ferentanæ turme prefettus Obſidius invectus in 
Regem turbaverit, coegeritgue projbctis inſignibus prælio excidere z 
« At Heraclea and Liris a River of Campania, in the Conſulſhip 
& of Levinus, was the firſt Battle; which was ſo ſharp, that O4- 
* fidius, Commander of the Ferentan Troops, advancing 
*« to attack the King, put him into Diſorder, and compel- 
« led him to fly after throwing away his Enſigns.“ But on 
bringing Elephants againſt them, the King obtained a complete 
Victory; by which, Florus ſays, totam trementem Campaniam, 
Lirim, Fregellaſque * prope cattam Urbem a Præneſt ina 
arce proſpexit.— Having ravaged all Campania trembling at 
« his Arms, Liris, and Fregellz, he ſurveyed the almoſt taken 
« City from the Tower of Præneſte.“ Elias Vineto is again 
confounded in this Paſſage, not knowing how to trace out this 
Heraclea in Campania Fzlix, which is mentioned by Florus, and 
Paul Orofius (3) ; ſeeing only one named by Strabo and Pliny, in 
the Confines of /aly, between the Rivers Siris and Aciris, but 
a long Way from Campania and the River Liris, where Plu- 
tarch, 

(1) In Cornucop. pag. 207, edit, Venet, anni, 1494. 

(2) Lib. i. cap. 19. 

{3) Lib, iv, cap, 1, x 
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(ix) 

to proſecute the Deſcription. And, concerning this, Signor Pro- 
foſto Muratori expreſſe himſelf thus (1) : Inter tot pretioſa anti- 
quitatis Romanæ monumenta, ſtatuas, celumnas, aliague elaborata 
marmora, gue in Villa Refine extra Neapolim anno 1739, effo//a 
ſunt, & adbuc effodiuntur, & quorum deſcriptionem ſperare nos fa- 
cit dotifſimus Eques Venuti, primum hoc marmor effedientibus ſeſe 
obtulit, ex quo innotuit ibidem extitifſe Theatrum cum orch:ſtra, 
&c.—* Among ſo many valuable Monuments of Ryman Anti- 
« quity, Statues, Pillars, and other well wrought Marbles, 
« which were dug up, in Villa R.ſiua without the City of Na- 
« ples in the Year 1739, and are itil] digging up, the Deſcription 
« whereof we expect rom the moſt learned Knight Veunti, this 
« Marble firſt preſented itſelf to the Diggers ; whence it was e- 
« yident, that a T heatre with an Orchettra had been fituated on 
e that very Spot, &c.” This and other Accounts have been 
tranſmitted to him by me, and the Abbot Kii YVeruti, my 
Brother, Antiquary to the Pope. Signor Cori is about to print 
a Work entitled, Callecmanea Antiquitatum Herculanenſium, con- 
ſiting of a Collection of all the Relations, which have been hi- 
therto publiſhed, by him learnedly animadverted on; among ma- 
ny other Things, there are ſeveral Letters concerning theſe Liſ- 
coveries, which he received from me, and my afaretaid Brother. 

But my domeſtick Affairs requiring me, with his Majetty's 
Permiſſion, though to my great Regre!, to return home, I could 
not be preſent at the Proſecution of this noble Enterprize. And 
as his Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to command me*to write 
a Diſſertation on theſe Antiquities, which he kindly received, 
and tranſmitted to the Court of Spain ; this being done in the 
limited Time of a few Hours, lays me under the Neceſſity 
of writing it over again, in a new, diſtinct, and better Method, 
to ſatisfy the impatient Curioſity of many Perſons; to the End 
that if this my ſuccinct Relation ſhould happen to fall into 
other Hands, they may be better informed concerning theie 
Diſcoveries, and the Hiſtory of them; they are daily en- 
creaſing, and have to my no {mall Satisfaction, perfectly con- 
firmed all which i had from the Beginning, as by a kind of 
Forcknowledge, ventured to affirm, that in that Place where 
they firlt began to dig, was buried not only a large and ſumptu- 
ous antient Theatre, 2 alio a moſt antient City, which by the 
Greeks, and in particular by Szrabo, was called 'HPAKAEION, 
and by the Lalius, as Pliny and many others, Hercul/anium and 
Herculaneum, ſituated in the Campania Felix, whoie Situation 
cannot be better deſcribed than in the Words cf Teras (2) who 
ſays: Omninm non medo Iralia, ſed t9to os be terrarum pulcherrima 
Campanie jlaga eſt; — Hic illi nebiles pritus — Hic amicti witi- 
bus montes Gaurns, Falernus, Maſſcus, & pucherrimus omni um 
Veſavius Atnei ignis imitator, Urbes ad mare Formie, Cumæ, 


Puteoli, Neapolis, HeRCULaneum, Pompei, Gfc.—-** Campania 
* 1s the moſt beautiful Soil not only in all Italy, but in the 
a 5 whole 
(1) Teforo delle Tſcrizioni pag, 2021 1, 
(2) Lib. i, de Bell Samnit. 


„ 
* whole World; — Here are thoſe noble Harbours =» Herg 
e are the Vine-cloathed Mountains Gaurus, Falernus, Maſſicus, 
* and the moſt beautiful of all, Veſuvius, which imitates the 
* Burnings of A#tna, The Cities on the Sea-fide are Formiæ, 
© Cume, Puteoli, Naples, HeRcuLANEUM, Pompeii, fc." 
Permit me to add here, that this Diſcovery clears the learned 
Nicholas Peretts Archbiſhop of Sipus, from an unjuſt Cenſure of 
Elias Vineto, who, in his Notes on the above cited Paſſage of 
Flows, finds Fault with his having placed Herculaneum in Cam- 
pania Felix: Fucrunt autem he (urbes) mute, quarum una Cam- 
paniæ hic celebrate: gue urbs kadem fuit cum Herculaneo, fi quid 
Perotto, (i) h:mini multa fine ratione, auftoreque tradenti, credi- 
mus. — ©* But theſe (Cities) were many, of which this alone be- 


* longed to Campania here celebrated: Which City was the 


« ſame with Herculaneum, if we give any Credit to Perotto, a 
*© Perſon who delivers many Things without Reaſon or Autho- 
« py.” 

Having divided the Work into two Parts, I ſhall in the firſt, 
ſet down the Hiſtory of the Foundation of the City of Hercula- 
neum, beginning with an Enquiry who Hercules the Phenician 
was, and what the Mythologiſts ſay concerning his Journey 
from S Hain into Italy; then proceed to the Hiſtory of the City 
of Herculaneum, and its firſt Inhabitants, from the O/ci and 
Etruſci to the Times of the Romans; but without mentioning 
the Wars which happened in Ca mpania Fœlix, even in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Herculancum. But as ſome, and perhaps not with- 
out Reaſon, might blame me, ſhould I wholly omit the famous 
Battle that happened there between the Romans and King Pyre 
rhus, I ſhall ſet down the Words of Florus (2): Apud Heracleam, 
& Campaniz fluviam Lirim, Lewin Conſule, prima pugna : guæ 
tam atrox fuit, ut Ferentane turme prefeftus Obſidius iuvectus in 
Regem turbaverit, coegeritque projectis inſignibus prælio excidere ; 

% At Heraclea and Liris a River of Campania, in the Conſulſhip 
« of La virus, was the firſt Battle; which was ſo ſharp, that O4- 
* fidins, Commander of the Frrentan Troops, advancing 
* to attack the King, put him into Diforder, and compel- 
« led him to fly after throwing away his Enſigns.“ But on 
bringing Elephants againſt them, the King obtained a complete 
Victory; by which, Florus ſays, totam trementem Campaniam, 
L*rim, Frigellaſque populatus, prepe cattam Urbem a Præneſtina 


arce proſſexit.— Having ravaged all Campania trembling at 


« his Arms, Liris, and Fregel/z, he ſurveyed the almoſt taken 
« City from the Tower of Prenefle.” Elias Vineto is again 
confounded in this Paſſage, nct knowing how to trace out this 
Heraclea in Campania Felix, which is mentioned by Florus, and 
Paul Oroſius (3) ; ſeeing only one named by Strabo and Pliny, in 
the Confines of /raly, between the Rivers Siris and Aciris, but 
a long Way from Campania and the River Liris, where _ 

h tarc , 


(2) In Cornucop. pag. 207, edit, Venet, anni, 149. 
(2) Lib. i. cap. 19. 
(3) Lib. iv, cap. 1, 


(x) : 
tarch, in the Life of King Pyrrhut ſays the Battle was fought ; 
which, if he had better obſerved Fhrus he mutt have found; and 
theſe new Diſcoveries more and more confirm it, þ 

But to return to the Diſtribution of the Work, I ſhall after- 
. wards treat of the firſt Eruption of Ye/awius, as J publickly read 
the ſame in our Etruſcan Academy. Finally, in the ſecond Part, 
T ſhall deſcribe the Antiquities found, with a Relation of the 
firſt Diſcoveries of the Ihratre, Temples, and Pictures, made 
in my Time, There have ſince been found other Paintinge, 
as a naked Hercules, as large as the Life; a Satyr holding a 
Nymph in his Arms; Virginia accompanied by her Father, 
and Icilius her Spouſe, while M. Claudius demands her before 
the Decemvir Appius; and the Education of 4c5i/les, by the 
Centaur Chiron; but that of Virginia is univerſally admired above 
all, being the beſt preſerved. Alſo two Baſſo Relievos; one of 
which repreſents ſome Perſons playing at Dice, with a Name 
written in Greek under each Perton the other repreſents a Coach 
drawn by a Parrot, and guided by a Graſshopper. 

I congratulate the preſent Age, for that it has been able with its 
own Eyes to look back, contemplate, and in effect be a Witneſs 
of ancient Hiſtory, as well as the Cuſtoms of the Antients. If any 
Wiſh for Perpetuity was ever accompliſhed, I think we may ſo 
eſteem the Motto on a Medal of T/tzs, having on the Reverſe a 
fine Temple, adorned with Horſes, fix Columns, and three Statues. 
The Motto is, AETERNITATI FLAVIORVM. This is no 
Place to examine into the Legitimacy of the Medal, or to decide 
to what Fabrick it alludes ; but it is eaſy to reflect that as thoſe 
Monuments of Antiquity lately found, which were erected in 
Herculaneum to the Honour of the Fabian Name have eternized 
that Imperial Family; they will for the future carry with them 
to all the Learned, the glorious Name of Charles Bourbon, the 
moſt fortunate King of the Tuo Sicilies. 

It only remains to note, that in all I ſhall ſay, I intend ſolely 
to relate what I ſaw with my own Eyes; and I proteſt I have 
not the leſt Intention to publiſh, or minutely deſcribe the other 
beautiful Things which have been found fince; nor to prejudice 
any one who may intend ſuch an Undertaking : But only that 
this my little "Treatiſe, in which there are tome Things which 
perhaps are not known to others, (ſince that an infinite Number 
of Things found lye in Confuſion, or are buried in Heaps) may 
ſerve as a Forerunner, and Guide to that great Work, which is 
preparing by the Order of his Majeſty. And of this to give one 
ſingle Example: 1 have ſeen in a Relation in the French Lan- 
page, which is printed, the Infcription of Mammianus Rufus (a 

eſcendant perhaps of that L. Mammius, called by»Dionifius (1) 
Vir non obſcurus, a Man of Note” who ſaw engraved the Ora- 
cle in the Temple of Jupiter Dodoneus) found in the Theatre 
looking towards the Sea- Coaſt, after the Manner of other Thea- 
tres, and particularly according to Florus, and Ou, of Turen- 
tum; Which is thus w:itten : 4 

a 2 


(2) Dion, ſ. Halicun, Anii-, Rom, lie. is» page 1 
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L. ANNIVS. L. F. MAMMANIVS. RVFVS. IIVIR 
QVINQ.. EATRGS ...... NVMISIVS. P. F. 
1 HERCVLANEN 


The Inſcriptions, as will be ſeen in my Deſcription (1), were 
two, and alike; the firſt in ſeveral Pieces of a grand Architrave, 
] put together, and read thus : 


A...MAMMI... RVF VS. IIVIR. VVV. EAR. 


ORC. . DE. SUO 


The ſecond Cornice or Architrave, Fellow to the firſt, had 
another, conceived in theſe Terms; 


L. ANNIVS IL. F. MAMMIANVS. RVF VS. IIVIR. 
N NEN IR- O. t. NVMISI Vs. 


ET A. THC... 


And as the Diggers broke and deſtroyed every Thing, ſo 
this Architrave, though whole in the Ground, was ſhattered to 
Pieces; ſo that perhaps different Things were put together, and 
by that Means every Thing confuſed (2). It was indeed pro- 

| poſed, that every Thing ſhould be preſerved ; but that could 
not be obtained; only the more precious Things are preſerved, I 
and placed as Ornaments in the Royal Villa of Portici; in 
which the following Inſcription is put up, which I propoſed, 
and which for its Plainneſs I take great Pleaſure in. - 


CARDLYSAAKe::. 
PHILIPPI. V. HISPANIAR. REGIS. F. 
LVDOVICI. GALLORVM. DELPHINI. N. 
LVDOVICI. MAGNI. PRONEPOS 
THEATRV M. SP LENDIDISSIMVM 
OLIM. TITO. IMPERANTE. A. VESEVO 
OBKVTVM. ET. :TEMPORVM INIQVITATE 
DIRVTVM 
IN. APRICVM. RESTITVIT 


SIGNA. ET. STAT VAS. AD. VILLAE : 
ELEGANTIAM. ACCEDERE 1 

IVSSIT : 
ANNO. MDCCXXXIX. | 

King 

(1) See p. 51, 82. -.. 


(2) And what elſe canld br ode ? fince this met magnanimous King per- 
s this in imable Mine to he dug by Galley flawes chained two and two ; — 
And it is a general Complaint among Tr avellers in their Letters hither corcern- 
ing this Place, that all thrſe called Syperintendants ave totally ignorant © 
bat they are about ; Nay, tar Autler mates almft the ſame Complaint iu 


fewer at Places, / 


1ad 


and 
pro- 
ould 
ved, 
in 


dſed, 


( xi ) 
tarch, in the Life of King Pyrrbus ſays the Battle was fought ; 
which, if he had better obſerved F/orus he mutt have found; and 


theſe new Diſcoveries more and more confirm it. 
But to return to the Diſtribution of the Work, I ſhall after- 


_ wards treat of the firit Eruption of Yeſuwins, _ read 


the ſame in our Etrauſcan Academy. Finally, inthe ſecond Part, 
I ſhall deſcribe the Antiquities found, with a Relation of the 


firſt Diſcoveries of the Theatre, Temples, and Pictures, made 


in my Time. There have ſince been found other Paintings, 
as a naked Hercules, as large as the Life; a Satyr holding a 
Nymph in his Arms; Virginia accompanied by her Father, 
and Icilius her Spouſe, while M. Claudius demands her before 
the Decemvir Appius; and the Education of Achilles, by the 
Centaur Chiron ; but that of Virginia is univerſally admired above 
all, being the beſt preſerved. Alſo two Baſſo Relievos ; one of 
which repreſents ſome Perſons playing at Dice, with a Name 
written in Greek under each 2 — the other repreſents a Coach 
drawn by a Parrot, and guided by a Graſshopper. 

I congratulate the preſent Age, for that it has been able with its 
own Eyes to look back, contemplate, and in effe& be a Witneſs 
of ancient Hiſtory, as well as the Cuſtoms of the Antients. If any 
Wiſh for Perpetuity was ever accompliſhed, I think we may ſo 
eſteem the Motto on a Medal of Titus, having on the Reverſe a 
fine Temple, adorned with Horſes, ſix Columns, and three Statues. 


The Motto is, AETERNITATI FLAVIORVM. This is no 


Place to examine into the Legitimacy of the Medal, or to decide 
to what Fabrick it alludes ; but it is eaſy to reflect that as thoſe 
Monuments of Antiquity lately found, which were erected in 
Herculaneum to the Honour of the Flavian Name have eternized 
that Imperial Family ; they will for the future carry with them 
to all the Learned, the glorious Name of Charles Bourbon, the 
moſt fortunate King of the Tao Sicilies. 

It only remains to note, that in all I ſhall ſay, I intend ſolely 
to relate what I ſaw with my own Eyes; and I proteſt I have 
not the leſt Intention to publiſh, or minutely deſcribe the other 
beautiful Things which have been found ſince; nor to prejudice 
any one who may intend ſuch an Undertaking : But only that 
this my little Treatiſe, in which there are ſome Things which 
perhaps are not known to others, (fince that an infinite Number 
of Things found lye in Confuſion, or are buried in Heaps) may 
ſerve as a Forerunner, and Guide to that great Work, which is 
Preparing by the Order of his Majeſty. And of this to give one 
ſingle Example: I have ſeen in @ Relation in the French Lan- 
gage, which is printed, the Inſcription of Mammianus Rufus (a 

eſcendant perhaps of that L. Mammius, called by Dionifius (1) 
Vir non obſcurus, a Man of Note” who ſaw engraved the Ora- 
cle in the Temple of Jupiter Dodoneus) found in the Theatre 
looking towards the Sea- Coaſt, after the Manner of other Thea 
tres, and particularly according to Florus, and O/eſas of Taren- 


a L. 


(x) Diony ſ. Hallcarn. Antic, Rom, lib. i. pay. 17. 


tam; which is thus written : 
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L. ANNIVS. L. F. MAMMANIVS. RVFVS. IIVIR 
QVINQ.. EAr xo NVMISIVS. P. F. 


A „„ „ » HERCVLANEN .... 
| 
The Inſcriptions, as will be ſeen in my Deſcription (1), were 
two, and alike ; the firſt in ſeveral Pieces of a grand Architrave, 
J put together, and read thus: | 


A. . MA MMI. RVF VS, ITVIR. VVV FEAR. 


ORC . . . DE, SUO 


The ſecond Cornice or Architrave, Fellow te the firſt, had 
another, conceived in theſe 'Verms: 


L. ANNIVS L. F. MAMMIANVS. RVEVS. IIVIR. 


QVINQ. HEX [Ro O. . P. NVMISIVS. 
P. F. AR. TEC. 


And as the Diggers broke and deſtroyed every Thing, ſo 
this Architrave, tkeugh whole in the Ground, was ſhattered to 
Pieces; ſo that perhaps different Things were put together, and 
by that Means every Thing confuſed (2). It was indeed pro- 
poſed, that every Thing ſhould be preſerved ; but that could 
not be obtained; only the more precious Things are preſerved, 
and placed as Ornaments in the Royal Villa of Portici; in 
which the following Inſcription is put up, which I propoſed, 
and which for its Plainneſs I take great Pleaſure in. | 


KAROLVS REX 
PHILIPPI. V. BISPANIAR. REGIS. F. 
LVDOVICI. GALLORVM. DELPHINI. N. 
LVDOVICI. MAGNI. PRONEPOS 
THEATRVM. SPLENDIDISSIMVM 
OLIM. TITO. IMPERANTE. A. VESEVO 
OBRVTVM. ET. TEMPORVM INIQVITATE 

DIRVTVM | 
IN. APRICVM. RESTITVIT 
SIGNA. ET. STATVAS. AD. VILLAE 
© ELEGANTIAM. ACCEDERE 
IVSSITI 
ANNO. MDCCXXXIX. 


* 
1 


cc King 

(1) See p. x1, 52. ; , 5 
(2) And what elfe could be expected fince this meſt magnanimous King per- 
mils this in ſtimable Mine to be dug by Galley: ſla ves chained t209 and two 5 — 
And it is a general Complaint among Travellers in thetr Letters bitber corcern- 
ing this Place, that all thoſe called Superintendants are totally ignorant of 
aba they are about ; Nay, cur Author makes alwoft the ſame Complaint in 


ſeveral Places, 


ng 
per- 
5 — 
ern- 


t of 


ft in 


( xm 5 


« King Charles, Son of Philip V. of Spain, Grandſon of 
& . eavis Dauphin of France, Great Grandſon of Lewts the Great, 
* reſtored to Light a moſt magnificent Theatre, once over- 
« whelmed by Ye/uvizs in the Reign of T:/us, and deſtroyed by 
the Iniquity of the Times; and commanded the Images and 
« Statues to be made the Ornaments of his Palace, in the Year 


wed: OD 


From the fortunate Succeſs of theſe wonderful Diſcoveries, muſt 
certainly be derived one Part of the immortal Renown, due to 
his Majeſty Charles III. King of Naples, who has laboured for 
the Happineſs of his Country, by the Protection of honeſt Men, 
his Buildings, and his Valour ; by increafing Commerce, to 


the infinite Benefit of his Subjects; and by his publick Works, 


among which may be reckoned the enlarging and better ſecuring 
the Mole, which is adorned with new Fountains, and in particular 
bringing thither the grand Fountain enriched with moſt beauti- 
ful Baſſo Relievos, wrought by Benedetto da Majano, which lay 
abandoned and neglefted among the Ruins of the famous Villa 
of Poggio Reale, the pleaſant Retreat of King 4/phon/us. | 
Permit me to mention, that I propoſed to remove hither from 
the Arſenal of the Caſtle of Naples, a large brazen Statue made 
by the famous Donatello, which I imagine to be the Effigies of 
Francis Sforza treading on a Serpent; and which bears a juſt Al- 
luſion to the Temper of our Monarch, who is a great Enemy 
to, Oppreſſor of Vice. All which was performed under the 
Direction of Don Michele Reggio, Captain General of the Ma- 
rine, heretofore Lieutenant and Captain General of Naples, and 
Counſellor of State, who ordered the following Inſcriptions to be 
put on the four Fronts of the above mentioned Fountain, which 
being different, the courteous Reader will permit me to copy 


here. 7 
4 


GENIO 
CAROLI. REGIS 
PHIL. V. HISP. REGIS. F. 
i QVOD 
NEAPOL. REGNO. RESTITVTO 
VIRTVTEM. ALVERIT 
VITIA DEPRESSERIT a 


Jo the good Genius of King Charles, Son of Philip V. King 
of Spain, in Acknowledgment, that, upon the Reſtoration of 


. by Kingdom of Naples, he protected Virtue, and diſcouraged 
Vice. 


II. 


7, — 


\ 
( xiv ) 
II. 


QVoOD 
Lacy EREXERIT 
ORAM. MARITIMAM. MOLFS 
PORTVMQ. VI. MARIS 
DIRVTVM 
RESTITVERIT 


c That he improved the Lake; reſtored the Sea-coaſt, the 


6 Moles, and the Haven, which was demoliſhed by the Violence 
& of the Sea.“ | 


III. 


QVOD % 
 - TRIREMES. NAVESQ. 
if AVXERIT 
ET. NOBILIB. EPHEBIS 
CLASSICAM 
ACADEMIAM 
FVNDAVERIT. - 


© That he augmented the Number of the Gallies and Ships j 
& and founded a Naval Academy for young Noblemen.” 


IV. % 


VoD 
CVRIAM. CoMMERCII 
INSTITVERIT 
VOTA. PVBLICA 

a 
M.D.D.C.XXXIX. 


“ Dedicated by publick Contribution, in the Year 1939, on 
account of the Erection of the Court of Trade.“ 


The moſt grateful Acknowledgements of the learned World are 
therefore due to the Magnificence of the invincible Charles King of 
the Tao Sicilies, who not regarding any Expence, has not only 
cauſed thoſe precious Monuments to be dug out of the Bowels of 
the Earth, but alſo preſerves them with the greateſt Care; ha- 
ving reſtored to the World a City long fince buried, the Me- 
_— of whoſe Exiſtence was almoſt forgot ; and of which may 
be faid, as Seneca (1) formerly did of the Villa of Cæſar near 

our 


(1) De Ira, lib, ii. cap 23. 
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(xüi 
© King Charles, Son of Philip V. of Spain, Grandſon of 
&« T.exvis Dauphin of France, Great Grandſon of Lexis the Great, 
<< reilored to Light a moſt magnificent Theatre, once over- 
« whicelmed by Veſuvius in the Reign of Titus, and deſtroyed by 
* the iciquity of the Times; and commanded the Images and 
? ** $(2tues to be made the Ornaments of his Palace, in the Year 


46 4 739.” 


From the fortunate Succeſs of theſe wonderful Diſcoveries, muſt 
certiinily be derived one Part of the immortal Renown, due to 
tis Majeſty Charles VIII. King of Naples, who has laboured for 
the — of his Country, by the Protection of honeſt Men, 
his Bui dings. and his Valour; by increaſing Commerce, to 
the infinite Benefit of his Subjects; and by his publick Works, 
among which may be reckoned the enlarging and better ſecuring 
the Mole, which is adorned with new Fountains, and in particular 
bringing thither the grand Fountain enriched with moſt beauti- 
ful Baſſo Relievos, wrought by Benedetto da Majano, which lay 4 

; abandoned and neglected among the Ruins of the famous Villa 
g of Poggio Reale, the pleaſant Retreat of King Alpbhon ſus. 

Permit me to mention, that I propoſed to remove hither from 
the Arſenal of the Caſtle of Naples, a large brazen Statue made 
by the famous Donatello, which I imagine to be the Effigies of 
Francis Sforza treading on a Serpent; and which bears a juſt Al- 
luſion to the Temper of our Monarch, who is a great Enemy 
to, and Oppreſſor of Vice. All which was performed under the 
Direction of Don Michele Reggio, Captain General of the Ma- 
rine, heretofore Lieutenant and Captain General of Naples, and 
Counſellor of State, who ordered the following Inſcriptions to be 
put on the four Fronts of the above mentioned Fountain, which 
being different, the courteous Reader will permit me to copy 
here. | 


E ; 

5 | 
55 . 
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GENIO 
CAROLI. REGIS 
PHIL. V. HISP. REGIS. F. 
' QvoD 
NEAPOL. REGNO. RESTITVTO 
VIRTVTEM. ALVERIT 
VITIA DEPRESSERIT +, 


To the good Genius of King Charles, Son of Philip V. King 
* of Spain, ia Acknowledgment, that, upon the Reſtoration of 
*« the K'ngdom of Naples, be protected Y iicue, and diſcouraged 
Vice. 
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( xiv) 


IT. 


QVOD 
LACVM. EREXERIT 
- ORAM. MARITIMAM. MOLES 
PORTVMQ. VI. MARIS 
DIRVTVM 
RESTITVERIT 


« That he improved the Lake; reſtored the Sea-coaſt, the 


* Moles, and the Haven, which was demoliſhed by the Violence 
of the Sea.“ 


III. 


QVOD 
TRIREMES. NAVESQ. 
AVXERIT 
ET. NOBILIB. EPHEBIS 
CLASSICAM 
ACADEMIAM 
FVNDAVERIT. 


“% That he augmented the Number of the Gallies and Ships; 
* and founded a Naval Academy for young Noblemen.” 


IV. 

VoD 
CVRIAM. COMMERCII 
INSTITVERIT 
VOTA. PVBLICA 


D. D. 
M. D. D. C. xxxixX. 


& Dedicated by public Contribution, in the Year 1739, on 
ic account of the Erection of the Court of Trade.“ 


The moſt grateſul Acknowledgements of the learned World are 
therefore due to the Magnificence of the invincible Charles King of 
the Tavo Sicilies, who not regarding any Expence, has not only 
cauſed thoſe precious Monuments to be dug out of the Bowels of 
the Earth, but alſo preſerves them with the greateſt Care; ha- 


ving reſtored to the World a City long fince buried, the Me- 


mory of whoſe Exiſtence was almoſt forgot ; and of which may 
be faid, as Seneca (1) formerly did of the Villa of Cæſar near 
| | our 


(1) De Ira, lib. itt; cap 23. 


(xv) 

our Herculaneum: C. Ceſar Villam in Herculanenſi pulcherrimam, 
qua mater ſua aliquando in illa cuſtodita erat, diruit, fecitque 
ejus per hoc notabilem fortunam ; flantem enim prenavigabamus : 
nunc cauſa dirute queritur ; — C. Ceſar pulled down a moſt 
«© beautiful Villa in the Territory of Hercu/aneum, becauſe in 
« it his Mother had been ſometime confined ; and by this 
% means rendered its Fortune memorable: For, while it 
« ſtood, we uſed to ſail by it; but now we inquire into 
the Cauſe of its Demolition.” Hence will ever remain a 
more grand Idea of the Roman Magnificence, and a more glori- 
ous Remembrance of our invincible King. 
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our Herculaneum : C. Cæ ſar Villam in Herculanenſi pulcherrimam, 
qua mater ſua aliquando in illa cuſtodita erat, diruit, fecitgue 
ejus per hoc notabilem fortunam ; flantem enim prenavigabamus : 
nunc cauſa dirutæ queritur ; — © C. Ceſar pulled down a moſt 
beautiful Villa in the Territory of Herculaneum, becauſe in 
« it his Mother had been ſometime confined ; and by this 
« means rendered its Fortune memorable: For, while it 
« ſtood, we uſed to fail by it; but now we inquire into 
the Cauſe of its Demolition.” Hence will ever remain a 
more grand Idea of the Roman Magnificence, and a more glori- 
ous Remembrance of our invincible King. 
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PA I. 
Of the Foundation of Herculanemmm. 
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CHAP. I. 
F/ho Hercules was, and why ſo called. 


* 
e will not be foreign to my Purpoſe to give here 


ſome Account of the Name of Hercules, Founder 
of Herculaneum ; and without taking upon me to 
examine all that has been remarked by Bochart, 
dye Huctius, and others, who derive every thing from 

the oriental Languages, and as J am to treat in 
particular of Hercules the Phaenician, that is, of him who is ſaid 
to have carried away from Spain the Oxen of Geryon : It is cer- 
tain, according to Sanchoniatho and Philo Biblicus, that he was 
the Son of Atamas, orerather Fupiter Demeroon, King of Phæ- 
1icia, If we ſearch among the Grecians concerning his Name, 


they will tell us, that lian (1) being informed by Tradition of 


the Story of De/phos, has tranſmitted to us in his Writings, that 
Hercules was firſt called Heraclides, but that the Oracle being 
afterwards conſulted, Apollo ſtiled him Heracles. 


Heraclem te alio Phæbus cognomine dicit, 
Gratificando etenim decus immortale tenebis. 


Hence he was called Heracles, which ſignifics the Glory of the 
Goddeſs Juno, from He / uno, and *Nw Glory, But as it is not 


my 
(1) Var, Hiſt, lib, ii. 
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(having only in View the moſt Antient 


(18) . 


my 0 to make Mention of the many Names of Hereules, 


e 


- 


ſ, tf 


t he m 


| m all, that is to ſay, 
the P/-@14c4an) I ſhall only take Notice of the Sentiments of the 
joſt modern Writers on this Head. M. Furmont, Member of the 

Ney Academy, at Paris, is of Opinion, that the Greet Word 
M andt being derived from Hen and Aer is a falſe and ſpurious 
Etymelogy. The moſt ancient Name of Hercules was intirely 
Holic, Hercle; and the ancient Latin, Hercules; Heracles is only 
a Softening of the Pronunciation. e 

The Vowels V and O were the ſame Thing amongſt the firſt 

Latins, and conſequently the ſame in the Æolic and Doric Dialect, 

rom which they derived their Languages ſo that Hercules and 

\ ans are the ſame Word. Moreover, in thoſe very re- 
mote Times R and 8 were of equal Force, nay, they ſeldom or 
never made Uſe of R; for Inſtance, Fy/ius was uſed for Furius, 
4 al:fius for Valerius; whence we may infer that they pronounced 
it Heſcules, and that this was the moſt ancient Denomination, 
It may not, perhaps be diſagreeable to lay before the Reader the 
following Reaſons, that eyery one may judge as he pleaſes, eſpe- 
cially as they are founded on various hiſtorical Characters, ſup. 
ported by the Concurrence of divers Facts, which are applicable 
to every other Hercules, as well as to our Phenician, 

It is ſaid, in the firſt Place, that Hercules aſſiſted the Gods 
againſt the Giants, the Titan, (1). He was in Friendſhip with 
Mercury (2), according to Ariſtides; went againſt Antæus in 
Conjunction with the Sons of ram (3); ſuccoured Atlas, and 
commanded the Troops of Ofirrs (4); carried War into India 
and Asbiopia (5). He was at the ſame Time ſtiled Egyptian and 
Phœnician; and Herodotus adds, that he was looked upon as 
one of the twelve Gods of Egypt, that is, as antient as Fupiter 
and Saturn (6). Hence we may gather, that the Hercoles, or He/- 
coles, of the Ancients, is abſolutely the He/col of the Scripture (7), 
whom Abram joined with againſt Amraphel, Ariok, Codorlaomor, 
and Thagal, Add to this, that as Hercol, or Heſcol, fought a- 
gainſt the Titans, theſe were the People of Meſopotamia, the 
Sons of Nachor and Tharez ; and that Amraphel was one of the 
Princes of the Titans. This is confirmed by Abidenus (8), wha 
ſays, that the War betwix 1 Saturn and the Titans, that is to ſay, 
between 4bram and the Deſcendants of Nachor, was not under- 
taken till after the Diſperſion of Babel, which is alſo mentioned 


by Artaazus (g). Thus Abram becomes Kpire, or Saturn; 


Zaac 
8 Diodor. Sicul. lid. i 4 ' 
2) Orat. in Kercul, & Leon, Anthologia. 
(3) Euſeb. præb. lib. ix, cap. 10. Joſeph. Antiq. lib, i. cap, 16, 
(4) Diodor, lib. i. & lib. v. Huet, Prep. Evang pag. 80. 
(5) Idem, prop. 4. pag. 190. A. col. 2, | 
(6) Lib. ii, cap, 43, & 44» 
7) Genel. xiv. 13. 24. 
3) Euſeb. Ib. ix, cap. 14. 
(a) Ibid, cap- 8. 
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Of the Foundation of Herculanenm. 
— — 


bo Hercules was, and why ſo called. 


T will not be foreign to my Purpoſe to give here 
ſome Account of the Name of Hercules, Founder 
of Herculaneum; and without taking upon me to 
examine all that has been remarked by Bochart, 
Hietius, and others, who derive every thing from 
the oriental Languages, and as J am to treat in 
particular of Hercules the Phanician, that is, of him who is ſaid 
to have carried away from Spain the Oxen of Geryon: It is cer- 
tain, according to Sanchoniatho and Philo Biblicus, that he was 
the Son of 4tamas, or rather Jupiter Demeroon, King of Pho- 
nicia. If we ſearch among the Grecians concerning his Name, 
they will tell us, that Z/:an (1) being informed by Tradition of 
the Story of Delphos, has tranſmitted to us in his Writings, that 
Hercules was firſt called Heraclides, but that the Oracle being 
afterwards conſulted, Apollo ſtiled him Heracles, 


Heraclem te alio Phabus cognomine dicit, 
Gratificando etenim decus immortale tenebis. 


Hence he was called Heracles, which ſignifies the Glory of the 
Goddeſs Juno, from He Juno, and #Ns Glory, But as it is not 
B 


(1) Var, Hift, libs ii. 
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(1) 


my Buſineſs to make Mention of the many Names of Hercules, 


or, to ſpeak more properly, of the many Perſons of that Name 
(havirg only in View the moſt Antient of them all, that is to ſay, 

the Phoenician) I ſhall only take Notice of the Sentiments of the 
moſt modern Writers on this Head. M. Furmont, Member of the 
Roya! Academy, at Paris, is of Opini- n, that the Grec# Word 
Aa Ne being derived from Hen and Riege is a falſe and ſpurious 
Etymology. The moſt ancient Name of Hercules was intirely 
Holic, Hercle ; and the ancient Latin, Hercules; Heracles is only 
a Softening of the Pronunciation. | 

The Vewels V and O were the ſame Thing amongſt the firſt 
Latins, and conſequently the ſame in the Zolic and Horic Dialect, 
from which they derived their Language; fo that Hercules and 
Hercoles are the fame Word, Moreover, in thoſe very re- 
mote Times R and $ were of equal Force, nay, they ſ dom or 
never made Uſe of R; for Inhance, Fyfius was uſed tor Furius, 
Pal:frus for Valerius; whence we may infer that they pronounced 
it Heſcules, and that this was the moſt ancient Denomination, 
It may not, perhaps be diſagrecable to lay before the Reade: the 

following Reaſons, that every one may judge as he plcates, eſpe- 
'#lally as they are founded on various hillorical Characters, up- 
ported by the Concurrence of divers Facts, which are applicable 
to every other Herca/es, as well as to cur Phoenician, 

It is ſaid, in the firit Place, that Hercules aſſiited the Gods 
againſt the Giants, the Titans () He was in F riendſh'p with 
Aercury (z), according to rides; went againſt Autæu in 
Conjunction with the Sons of Hm (3); ſuccoured Atlas, and 
commanded the Troops of Ofris (4) : carried War into India 
and /Zthjopia (5). He was at the ſame Time ſtiled E2yp/ian and 
Phenician ; and Herodotus adds, that he was looke upon as 
one of the twelve Gods of Egypt, that is, as anticnt a- Fe 
and Saturn (6), Hence we may gather, that the Hercoies, or, H. 
eoles, of the Ancients, is abſolutely the H-/co/ of the Scripture (75 
whom Abram joined with againſt Am» ap, 4riok, Codorlaomer, 
and Tai. Add to this, that as Hercol, or He/cl, fought a« 
gainſt the T:zans, theſe were the P op.e of Meſepotamia, the 
Sons of Nachor and Thareg; and that Amraphel was one of the 
Princes of the Titans, Thi is confirmed by A idenus (8), who 
ſays, that the War betwix Satin and the Titans, that is to ſay, 
between 4bram and the Deſcendants of Nachor, was not under. 
taken till after the Diſperſion of Babel, which is alſo mertioned 
by Ariatanus (9). Ihus Abram becomes Kpiroc, or Saturn; 

Laac, 
(r) Diodor. Sicul. lib. 3, 

(2) Orat, in Hercul, & Leon, Antholoęia. 

(3) Euſeb. præb. Ab. ix, cap, 10. Joſeph, Antiq. lib. i. cap, 16, 
(4) Diodor. lib. i, & lib. v. Huet, Praep, Eyang pag. 80, 

(5) Idem, prop. 4 pag. 199, A. col. 2+ 

(6) Lib. ii. cap. 43, & 44. 

7 Ocneſ. xiv. 13. 24. 

() Evuſeb, lib. ix. cap, 14. 

(9) Ibid, cap. 8. | 
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(ig) 
Jaac, ine, or Jupiter, and conſequently Hercoles is the Heſcel 
all this while undiſcovered, | | 

The Poet Cleodemus, called Malchas, who wrote the Hiſtory 
of the Hebrews, reckoned Apber, Aſur, and Aphram among the 
Sons Abram. had by Cetura; and farther aſſerted, that Her- 
cules carried them with him into Africa, in order to combat 
Antæus (). Wherefore, from what Malchas has fabulouſly re- 
lated, it is evident, that he did not copy Moſes, but took this Fact 
from the P/anician Hiſtory. As to the Fable of Ailas, mention- 
ed by Homer, Hefind, Virgil, and Ovid, who calls him Fapeti- 
onides (2) | 


Hic hominum cunctis ingenti corpore pre flant 
Iapetionides tlas fuit, ultima tellus 


Rege ſub hoc, & pontus erat. 


Whom Hercules aſſiſted in ſuſtaining the Heavens: Nonnus files 
him Tirhmer; which is conformable to Hefrod, who makes him the 
Son ot C/:mene and F apetus, the Fifth in Rank among the T;tans, 
Now, without entering into a Defence of what Sanchoniaths has 
advanced, and paſſing over all the other Fables, we will only 
ſay, that Alas was the Facher of Maia (3), and that Mercury 
ſprung from Jupiter and Maia (4). It Mercury be Eliexer (5), 
he cannot then be the Son of Ait, or Jſaac, but muſt have lived 
in his Time, or a little before On the other Side, in Her- 
cu les's aſſiſting Atlas, it is eaſy to diſcern Lot, or Lota in the Pha 
vician Tongue, and by Corruption Ozhiah. Such Tranſpoſitions 
frequently occur, and from the Time of the Domivion of the 
Ammonites, that is, of the D-ſcendants of Lat (6), the Name of 
Thola, or yen 3ub:iance is Atlas, was very much uſed. | 

But Atlas was attacked by the Titans, becauſe he ſided with 
Kronos and Fapiter. Here we have the Hittory of Lo? or Lota, 
Abram is the Kronos; his Enemies are the 7{tans, as has been ſaid, 
It is well known that Atlas applied himſelf to the Study of Aſtro- 
nomy; and therefore we ſhould obſerve, that Lo?, or, in the 
Style of the Ammonites, Tola, or Otla, was a Chaldean. But ag 
the Ancients have taken Notice, that Ahram, who wis a great 
Traveller, brought Aſtronomy out of Chaldea into Egypt (5) ; it 
was Lot then, or-Lota, or Orla, who cultivated this Science. 

It may be objected, that Atlas was a King of Mauritania, 
near the Mountain that bore his Name, and that Alidenms, in 
Alexander Peyhiftor, is of Opinion that Alas is the Enoch of 
Seripture, that is, the Father of * (8), Bat the {ms 

2 


| mori sas 
(1) Euſeb. præp. lib. ix. cap. 20. 

(2) Metamor. lib. iv. ſ 

(3) Heſied. Theog. 

(4) Ibid. pag. 129. 13. ; : 

(5) Vide Fourmont Reflexions critiques, Ib. ili ſec. 3. cap. 29. 

(6) Jud. . Io | ; , 

(7) Vide Polyhiſtor. ex Artapano, apud Euſeb, lib, ix, cap. 18. & idem Po- 


ly hiſt. ex Eupolemo. apud eund. Euſeb. Yb, . cap. 150. Nicolaus Damaſcenus 
apud eund. Euſeb, cap. 46, 


(8) Genel, iv. 18. 


(20) 


£ronites might poſſibly have given this Name to the Mountain, 
during their Conqueſts in the Days of the Judges (1). The 
Manner in which Naas King of the Ammonites expreſſes him- 
ſelf (2), the War which Dawid carried on againſt them (3), 
their Alliances (4), and their Forces ( $) ſufficiently ſhew that 
the Ammonites were a very formidable People. | 
But not to mention any farther Reaſons to prove the Cohe- 
rence of the Carihaginian Names with Atlas (6), it is ſaid that 
the Tyrant Buſiris ſent his People to carry off the Neices of 
Atlas, that is to ſay the Heſperides 3 and that they ſucceeded 
therein without the Help of any Hercules whatſoever : But two 
Stories are confounded together in this Fact, that of Buſſris, and 
that of Ofris, and we ſingly diſcover here the Expedition 
of Heſcl againſt Amraphel, in Conjunction with Abram, in 
order to free from Servitude the Daughters of Lot, or Othlah. 
The Greek Word wiv, which denotes the Apples of the He/+ 
perides, ſignifies alſo cattle, Melo in the Hebrew Tongue fig- 
nifies Fulneſs, Melon in the Pheenician ſignifies Riches; and 
from this equivocal Meaning Diadorus (J) aſſerts that Alas 
ave Hercules certain Sheep of that Country with golden Fleeces, 
ccording to Bochart, we are to underitand by Melon Riches in 
general, after the Manner of the Phaenicians, Others explain it 
to be Oranges and Lemons. M. Le Clerc affirms this to have 


happened in Mauritania Tingitana, near Tingis (now Tangiers ) 


where Pliny actually places the Gardens of the Heſperides (8 ). 
All this is taken from the Hiſtory of Lot, or Oz/ah, that is, 
from the Scripture Hiſtory, enlarged and ſet off with Orna- 
ments, 

Lot ſeparated from Abram, and went out of the Eaſt (9), 
conſequently by going to the Weſt he became the Heſperus of the 
Heſperides, The Heſperides are guarded by Serpents. Now 
Mr. Le Clerc on 2 p. 630, obſerves, that den and %Z?ſ er 
dent both to ſee and inſpect; hence the P/œnician Word Na- 
chaſch, or Nahas, a Serpent, may have the Signification of a 
Serpent and of a Guardian or Inſpector. 

With regard! to Hercules being General of the Troops of Ofir7s, 
we are to underſtand that Heſcol commanded the Troops of 
Eſau. Heſcol, an experienced Warrior under Abram ( 10), 
having joined Eſau, accompanied him into Arabia, Aibiopia, 
and India, after the Death of Imael. 

Let us ſuppoſe, that Heſcol. or Hercules, was born, accord- 


ing to the Chronology of P. Suciet, in the Year of the World 
2080, 
1) d. xi. 32. 
8 72 Kings xi. 11. 
(3) 2 Kings Xiil, 
4.) Pfal. Ixxxii. 6, 7, 8. 
(5) Jercm. xlix. 4. 
6) Vide Fourmont, loc. cit, 
7) Diodor. Bibl. lib. iv, 
8) Plin. Hiftor, Nat, lib, v. cap. £4 
) Geneſ. xiii. 14. | 


9 
9 Genel, xiv, 3. 


(19) 1 
Iſaat, tie, or Jupiter, and conſequently Hercoles is the Hefe 
all this while undiſcovered. : F 4 
The Poet Cleodemus, called Malchas, who wrote the Hiſtory 
of the Hebrews, reckoned Apber, Aſar, and Aphram among the 
Sons Abram had by Cetura; and farther aſſerted, that Her- 
cules carried them with him into Mita, in order to combat 
Antæis (1). Wherefore, from what Malebas has fabulouſly re- 
lated, it is evident, that he did not copy MNoſes, but took this Fact 
from the Phanician Hiſtory. As to the Fable of Alas, mientiony 
ed by Homer, Hefiod, Virgil, and Ovid, who calls him 7apsti 
enides (2) - 8 
Hic hominum cunctis ingenti cor por præſtant 
Iapetionides Atlas fait, ultima tellus 
Rege ſub boc, & pontus erat. 


Whom Hercules aſſiſted in ſuſtaining the Heavens. Nonnus tiles 
bim Trine; which is conformable to Hefod, who makes him the 
Son of Climene and F apetus, the Fifth in Rank among the Titans, 
Now, without entering into a Defence of what Sancheniatva has 
advanced, and paſſing over all the other Fables, we will only 
ſay, that Atlas was the Father of Maia (3), and that Mercury 
ſprung from Jupiter and Maia (4). If Mercury be Elieger (5), 
he cannot then be the Son of Aus, or Jſaac, but muſt have lived 
in his Time, or a little before. On the other Side, in Her- 
cules's aſſiſting Atlas, it is eaſy to diſcern Lot, or Lola in the Ph. 
nician Tongue, and by Corruption Och. Such Tranſpoſitions 
frequently occur, and from the Time of the Dominion of the 
Ammonites, that is, of the Deſcendants of Lot (6), the Name of 
Thola, which in Subilance is Atlas, was very much uſed. F 
But Atlas was attacked by the Titans, becauſe he- ſided with 
Kronos and Fupiter. Here we have the Hiſtory of Lot or Lota, 
Abram is the Kronos ; his Enemies are the Titans; as has been ſaid. 
It is well known that Alas applied himſelf to the Study of Aſtra- 
nomy z and therefore we ſhould obſerve, that J., or, in the 
Style of the Ammonites, Yola, or Otla, was a Chaldtan, , But 3 
the Ancients have taken Notice, that am, who was a iel 
Traveller, brought Aſtronomy out of CHalea into Ezypt (5) ; it 
was Lot then, or Lota, or Otla, who cultivated this Science. 

It may be objected, that Atlas was a King of Mazritania 
near the Mountain that bore his Name, and that Abideunus. in 
Altæander Pelybiſtor, is of Opinion that 4a is the Fnoch of 
Scripture, that is, the Father of Metbaſalem (8), Bat the 4e. 

3 5 B 2 monie 

(1) Euſeb. præp. lib. ix, cap. 20. 

(2) Metamor. lib. iv. 

(3) 3 2 

Id. pag. 129. 0 17 
8 Vide — Reflextons critiques, lib, ii, ſec. 3. esp. 29. 
ud. x. 1. 8 '. 

* Fa: Polyhiſtor. ex Artapano, apud Euſeb. lib, ix. cap. 18. & idern Pos 
ly hiſt. ex Fupolemo. apud eund, Euſeb. lib, ix. cap. 16. Nicolaus Dathaibcave 
apud eund. Eufeb, cap. 16, WS 

(3) Genel, Iv. 18. 
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monites might poſſibly have given this Name to the Mountain, 
during their Conqueſts in the Days of the Judges (1). The 
Manner in which Naas King of the Ammonites expreſſes him- 
ſelf (2), the War which Dawid carried on againit them (3), 
their Alliances (4), and their Forces (5), ſufficiently ſhew that 
the Ammonites were a very formidable People. 

But not to mention any farther Reaſons to prove the Cohe- 
rence of the Caribaginian Names with Atlas (6 ), it is ſaid that 
the Tyrant Baſiris ſent his People to carry off the Neices of 
Atlas, that is to ſay the Heſperides; and that they ſucceeded 
therein without the Help of any Hercules whatſoever : But two 
Stories are confounded together in this Fact, that of Bufiris. and 
that of Ofris, and we ſingly diſcover here the Expedition 
of Heſccl againſt Amraphel, in Conjunction with Abram, in 
order to free from Servitude the Daughters of Lot, or Othlab. 

The Greek Word pwiny, which denotes the Apples of the He/- 
perides, ſignifies alſo cattle, Melo in the Hebrew Tongue fig - 
nifies Fulneſs, Melon in the Plenician fignifies Riches; and 
from this equivocal Meaning Diodorus (7) aſſerts that Arias 
gave Hercules certain Sheep of that Country with golden Fleecee, 
According to Bochart, we are to underſtand by Melon Riches in 
general, after the Manner of the Phanicians, Others explain it 
to be Oranges and Lemons. M. Le Clerc affirms this to have 
happened in Mauritania Tingitana, near Tingis (now Tangiers ) 
where Pliny actually places the Gardens of the Heſperides (8). 
All this is taken from the Hiſtory of Lot, or Ozlah, that is, 
from the Scripture Hiſtory, enlarged and ſet off with Orna- 
ments. 

Lot ſeparated from Abram, and went out of the Eaft (9), 
eoniequently by going to the Weſt he became the Heſperus of the 
Heſperides, The Heſperides are guarded by Serpents. Now 
Mr. Le Clerc on Heſiod, p. 630, obſerves, that igis and Se 
ſignify both to /ce and infpe# ; hence the P/œnician Word Na- 
chaſch, or Nahhas, a Serpent, may have the Signification of a 
Serpent and ot a Guardian or Inſpector. 

With regard to Hercules being General of the Troops of O/iris, 
we are to underſtand that Heſcol commanded the Troops of 
Eſau. Heſcol, an experienced Warrior under Abram (10), 
having joined Eſau, accompanied him into Arabia, Aibiopia, 
and India, after the Death of J&mael. 

Let us ſuppoſe, that Heſcol. or Hercules, was born, accord- 


ing to the Chronology of P. Suciet, in the Year of the World 
2080, 
(1) Jud. xi. 32. 
(2) 1 Kings xi. 11. 
(3) 2 Kings xiii. 
(4) Pal. Ixxxii. 6, 7, 8. 
(5) Jerem. xlix. 4. 
(6) Vide Fourmont, loc. cit, 
d (7 Diodor. Bibl. lib. iv. 
(8) Plin. Hiſtor. Nat, lib, v. cap. 5. 
(9) Geneſ. xiii. 14. 
(10) Geneſ. xiv, 13. 
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2080, and that he was thirty or forty Years of Age at the Time 
of the Expedition of Codorlaomor z he muſt then be about 160 
Years old when Jacob returned from Meſopotamia, which was 
no very infirm Age for thoſe Times. Jfaac lived 180 Years. 
The War of E/au muſt therefore have happened during Jacob's 
Sojourning with Laban, from. 2247, the Year wherein Reuben 
was born, till 2258, the Year of the Birth of Joſeph. 
I ̃ be laſt Character of our Hero, that is, his carrying the War 
into India and Ætbiopia, may be explained by ſaying that Oſris 
undertook that Expedition, and that Hercules was his General. 
But according to all Traditions, Hercules overcame Antzas, 
whatever Strabo may ſay to the contrary ; whence the Greeks 
— take one Hercules for another, and not be miſtaken in the 
5 - delivered down to them by their Anceſtors, but only in the 
erſon. 

It is evident then that Hercules might at the ſame Time be cal - 
led the Phœnician and Egyptian. The Conqueſts of Oſiris, or rather 
Eſau, might make him honoured throughout Egypt, for the 
ſame Reaſon as Eliexer was adored in Egypt under the Name of 
Bone, or Mercury; and Hercules might be ranked among the 
Gods, as well as Z/culapius and J, he being as it were the 
right Hand of Ofris, and one of the greateſt Captains of his Age, 
Now, as all the antient oriental Hiſtories came to the Know- 
ledge of the Greeks by theſe two Canals, that of Cadmus the 
Idumean or Phenician, and that of Danaus the Egyptian, it is 
— ſeen in what Manner the Belief of two Hercules was eſtab- 
iſhed. 

The Greeks were like Iſlanders, lived ſeparate from each other, 
and affected to have different Gods. Taking this for granted, 
we may reduce the four principal Hercales's (beſides the Ouſaus, 
who flouriſhed before the Deluge) to two, that is, to the PH - 
nician or Egptian, and the Theban or Indian. The Egyptian, 
who is the ſame with the Phanician, the Heſccl belore-men- 
tioned, accompanied Ofiris in the Expedition into Ahiopia, 
As to Dactilus Ideus, probably he was a ſecond Hercules, 
WAYN Hatiſebai, becauſe he was of the Family of Heueen, 
WAY Tebon (1), for Dad#ilus is only a Tranſlation of the 
Name. 

I omit the other Surnames which the Egyptian, gave to Her- 
eules, as Gigon, Gignon, and Sandes. The firſt is mentioned by 
Heſjchius, the ſecond came from the Perſians, according to a- 
tia, The ſeems to be the ſame as Gigas, a Giant, and Sandes 
was probably a God adored in JJD Sand, or rather the Pro- 
vince of Sind. 

This is what the moſt learned Critics of our Times aſſert, 
concerning the Name and Hiſtory of the true Hercules, after 
having cleared it from the Clouds of dark Fables, which the 
Mythologiſts have ever rendered ſtill more confuſed. 

I am however perſuaded, that, even before the Pelaſgian Cha- 
racters were introduced into aq, that is, when the * 
an 


{1) Geneſ. Xxxvi. 3. 
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find the Sacrifices of the antient Herrurians were in a flouriſhing 
State, this Hero was always named Hercules. We may ſee, on 
two very ancient Etruſcan Patere, mentioned by Demfeer (1); 
his Name engraven after this Manner, 42710 A 2 Hercle, 
which have been the ſureſt Guides for the Erruſcan Academy 
at Cortona, and Meſſ. Paſſer: and Gori, in fixing the Etruſtar 
Alphabet; ſo that there is no Doubt but that in /za/y he 
was called Hercle (whehce came the old Exclamation Mehercle ) 
and by the Genius of the Latin Tongue it was afterwards changed 
into Hercules; it having been very common with the Tuſcans to 
make uſe of the Letter R, contrary to the Opinion of many 
Authors, who have taken it entirely away from them. Again, 
if we chuſe to derive it from the Goddeſs Juno, there is another 
Etruſcan Sacrificing Cup, on which Juno is called 14 Eris, 
reading it from the right Hand to the left, after the oriental 
Manner. b ; ; 

1 muſt add farther, that it is a difficult, nay rather an im- 
Poſſible Undertaking, to eftabliſh with any Degree of Evidence, 
the Identity of thoſe Perſons whoſe Character is obſcurer . 
the Age they lived in, being enveloped in the dark Clouds o 
various Mythologies, For, at that Time, if the wild Beaſts 
grew numerous in any Part, or ſome famous Robber diſtarbed 
the People's Safety, ſo that they wanted the Aſſiſtance of fome 
experienced and warlike Leader, who might exterminate the 
Peſt that annoy'd them; in ſuch Caſe, the Hero, who by the 
- Ancients was ftiled Horus, being armed with a Mace, or large 

Club, aſſembling the moſt diſtinguiſn'd Warriors on an appoint- 
ed Day, was publickly applauded by the Name of Heracles, or 
Hercules, that is to ſay, the Man illuſtrious in War; fince in 
the Sacred Tongue Horim (2) fignifies illuſtrious Sons, and Kel? 
a Club, or Armour (3). But I ſhall conclude this Chapter with 
reminding the Learned for their Eafe and Conſolation, of this 
Sentence of Cicero, Magnam moleſtiam fuſcepit, & minim? ne- 
ceſſariam primus Zeno, poſt Cleanthes, deinde Chryſippus cams 
mentitiarum fabularum reddere rationem (4). 


CHAP.1L ; 
Of the Coming of Hercules, the Phœnician, into Italy. 


Wan is any ways acquainted with the Hiſtory of 
the fabulous Ages, call'd Ach, together with IC; 
which ſucceeded thoſe Times, and was of greater Certainty, 
mean the Inmitica, cannot be ignorant of the Riches, Power, 
and Voyages of the Pheznicians, who, according to Herodotus (5) 
propagated every where the Worſhip of their Brian Hercules; 
inſomuch 
(.) De Etruria Regali, Tab. 2. & 6. 
(2) Eccl. x. 17. Nehem. vi. 17. | 
(3) Vide M. Pluche, Hiſtoire du Ciel S. xx. pag. 23. 
(4) Cicero de Nat, Deor. 3. | 
(5) Lib, xi. cap. 24. 
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2080, and that he was thirty or forty Vears of Age at the Time 
of the Expedition of Codorlaomor; he muſt then be about 160 
Years old when Facob returned from Meſopotamia, which was 
no very infirm Age for thoſe Times. aac lived 180 Years. 
The War of E/au muſt therefore have happened during Jacob's 
Sojourning with Laban, from 2247, the Year wherein Reuben 
was born, till 2258, the Year of the Birth of Zoſeph. | 

The laſt Character of our Hero, that is, his carrying the War 
into India and Zthiopia, may be explained by ſaying that O/iris 
undertook that Expedition, and that Hercules was his General. 
But according to all Traditions, Hercules overcame Anteus, 
whatever Strabo may ſay to the contrary ; whence the Greeks 
5 take one Hercules for another, and not be miſtaken in the 
— : delivered down to them by their Anceſtors, but only in the 

erſon. | 

It is evident then that Hercules might at the ſame Time be cal- 
led the Phœnician and Egyptian. The * of Ofiris, or rather 
E/au, might make him honoured throughout Egypt, for 
ſame Reaſon as Eliezer was adored in Egypt under the Name of 
Bore, or Mercury; and Hercules might be ranked among the 
Gods, as well as Z/culapius and J, he being as it were the 
right Hand of Oſcris, and one of the greateſt Captains of his Age. 

ow, as all the antient oriental Hiſtories came to the Know- 
ledge of the Greeks by theſe two Canals, that of Cadmus the 
Idumean or Phanician, and that of Danaus the Egyptian, it is 
a ſeen in what Manner the Belief of two Herculess was eſtab- 
iſhed, | 

The Greeks were like Iſlanders, lived ſeparate from each other, 
and affected to have different Gods. Taking this for granted, 
we may reduce the four principal Hercules's (beſides the Oiſaus, 
who flouriſhed before the Deluge) to two, that is, to the Pœ- 
nician or Egptian, and the Theban or Indian. The Egyptian, 
who is the ſame with the Phaeniciar, the He/col before- men- 
tioned, accompanied Ofris in the Expedition into A£th:opra, 
As to Da@ilus Ideus, probably he was a ſecond Hercules, 
TWAYNTN Hattſebai, becauſe he was of the Family of Heueen, 
WAS Tſebon (1), for Dackilus is only a "Tranſlation of the 

ame. | 

I omit the other Surnames which the Egyptians gave to Her- 
eules, as Gigon, Gignon, and Sandes. The firſt is mentioned by 
 Hefjchius, the ſecond came from the Perſians, according to Ma- 
tia, Tia ſeems to be the ſame as Giga, a Giant, and Sandes 
was probably a God adored in JJD Sand, or rather the Pro- 
vince of Sind. 

This is what the moſt learned Critics of our Times aſſert, 
concerning the Name and Hiſtory of the true Hercules, after 
having cleared it from the Clouds of dark Fables, which the 
Mythologiſts have ever rendered ſtill more confuſed. 

I am however perſuaded, that, even before the Pelaſgian Cha- 
raters were introduced into Lab), that is, when the Langkage 


(1) Geneſ. xxxvi. 3. 
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and the Sacrifices of the antient Hetrurians were in a flouriſhing 


State, this Hero was always named Hercules. We may ſee, on 
two very ancient Etruſcan Pateræ, mentioned by Demfter (1), 


e engraven after this Manner, A> A A Hercle, 


ve been the ſureſt Guides for the EMM n Academy 
at Cor na, and Meſſ. Paſſeri and Gori, in fixing the Etruſcan 
Alphabet; ſo that there is no Doubt but that in ay he 
was called Hercle (whence came the old Exclamation Mehercle ) 
and by the Genius of the Latin Tongue it was afterwards changed 

into Hercules; it having been very common with the Taſcans to 
make uſe of the Letter R, contrary to the Opinion of many 
Authors, who have taken it entirely away from them. Again, 
if we chuſe to derive it from the Goddeſs Juno, there is another 
Etruſcan Sacrificing Cup, on which June is called $197 Eris, 


reading it 65 the right Hand to the left, after the oriental 


Manner. 3 

I muſt add farther, that it is a difficult, nay rather an im- 
poſſible Undertaking, to eſtabliſh wig any Degree of Evidence, 
the Identity of thoſe Perſons whoſe Character is obſcurer than 
the Age they lived in, being enveloped in the dark Clouds of 
various Mythologies, For, at that Time, if the wild Beaſts 

grew numerous in any Part, or ſome famous Robber diſturbed 
the People's Safety, ſo that they wanted the Aſſiſtance of ſome 
experienced and warlike Leader, who might exterminate the 
Peſt that annoy'd them; in ſuch Caſe, the Hero, who by the 
Ancients was ſtiled Horus, being armed with a Mace, or large 
Club, aſſembling the molt diſtinguiſh'd Warriors on an appoint- 
ed Day, was publickly applauded by the Name of Heracles, or 
Hercules, that is to ſay, the Man ifluſttious in War; ſince in 
the Sacred Tongue Horim (2) fignifies illuſtrious Sons, and Kelt 
a Club, or Armour ( 3}. But I ſhall conclude this Chapter with 
reminding the Learned for their Eaſe and Conſolation, of his 
Sentence of Cicero, Magnam moleſtiam ſuſcepit, & minime ne- 
celſariam primus Zeno, poſt Cleanthes, deinde Chryſippus com- 
mentitiarum fabularum reddere rationem (4), 


CHAP. Il. 
Of the Coming of Hercules, the Pheenician, into Ita'y, 


et opt is any ways acquainted with the Hiſtory of 

the fabulous Ages, call'd Ah, together with that 

which ſucceeded thoſe '1 imes, and was of greater Certainty, | 

mean the /mmitica, cannot be ignorant of the Riches, Power, 

and Voyages of the Phænicians, who, according to Herodotus (5) 

Propagated every where the Worſhip of their Tyrian Hercules; 
| inſomuch 

(1) De Etruria Regali, Tab. 2. & 6, 

2) Eccl. x. 17. Nehem. vi. 17. ED 

(3) Vide M. Pluche, Hiſtoire du Ciel 5. xx. pag. 23. 

(4) Cicero de Nat. Deor. 3. 

(5) Lib. xi. cap. 24. 
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infomuch, that throughout all the Coaſts of Africa no God 
was of greater Fame than this (1); to whom Temples and Al- 
tars were erected in every Place they touch'd upon. Among theſe 
the Temple of Hercules in Cadiz was famous, extra Hereulis 
columnas in Gadibus (2), and another built by Hiram, mentioned 
in the Scripture as the Cotemporary of So/omon (3). This 
may be ſeen in Si/zus [talicus by the Sacriſices of human Victims, 
and the Vows which the Garthaginians and Romans made to 
him in all their great Enterprizes, —_— to the Authority 
of Diodorus the Sicilian (4). Nay, farther, Stephen of Bizanti- 
um informs us, that there were twenty-three Cities named after 
Hercules. We are therefore to trace here the Origin of our 
Herculaneum, perhaps the moſt ancient of all, as having been 
founded by Hercules himſelf. 

It is well known that Cicero made mention of fix Hercules's 
(50, which Number others have augmented to Thirty (6). But 
our Point is to ſpeak of him who paſſed thro? 7taly (and of whom 
the Etruſcan Academy at Cortona has treated very diffuſively,) 
that is to ſay, of Hercules the Tyrian, who, whether we chuſe 
to conſider him as a Conqueror or a Merchant (4), after he had 
aſſiſted Atlas, travelled beyond the Streights of Gibraltar, where 
he deſtroye the Pillars of Briareus, and erected his own, near to 
Gades or Cadix, as Dionyſius informs us (8). And after he had 
carry'd off the Golden Apples from the delightful Gardens of the 
He perides, he made his own drinking Bowl (9) ſerve him for a 
Boat, and paſſing over into Spain, ſubdued the Power of the 
triple Geryon. This Geryon was a King, the Son of Chryſaor, 
and Callirboe, who was poſleſs'd of a beautiful Herd of Oxen, 
guarded by a Dog with two Heads, call'd Orthros, and a Ser- 
pent with ſeven, beſides the cruel Shepherd Eurytion; that is, in 
the Opinion of Natalis Conti (10), he was one of the ancient 
Kings of Spain, whom the Mythologiſts repreſented as having 
many Heads, and many Hands, to denote according, to Plutarch 
(11), the Concord in which his Subjects lived with him. 

Steſtcorus is ſaid to have compoied the following Verſes on 
Hercules's carrying away Geryon's Oxen (12). 
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(1) Fourmond. tom. i. 2. XII. 

(2) Diod. lib. iv. Pompooius Mela lib. iii. cap, 6. ; 

(3) Joſeph Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 4. On an imperial Medal is the Figure 
of Hercules, with this Inſcription, HERCVLI. GADITANO, — The Re 
meins of the Temple are {ill to be ſeen at Cadiz, | | 

(4) Diod. lib. iv. | 

(;) De Nat. Deor. iii. 

(6) Natalis Comes Mythol. 

(7) Vide Le Clerc on Heſiod. 

(8) Lib. de Situ Orbis. ZElianus ex Ariſtotele, 1:b, v. 

(9) Macrob. Saturn. Acad. Etruſc, tom. i. pag. 09, 

(10) Nat. Com. de Hercule, 

(21) In Politicis, 

(12) Vide Strabon. 
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Now Hercules having flain Geryon, and his ſtrange Guard, and 
taken away his beautiful Herd of Oxen, went from Spain through 
Gaul, where fighting, near Narbonne, with the Giants Albion, 
and Borgio (1), he was aſſiſted by Jupiter, with a Shower of 
Stones; then having deſtroyed ſeveral Murderers and Tyrants, 
he built the City of Alexia, famous ſome Time after for Cæſar's 
Siege. Thence purſuing his Voyage towards tahy, after having 
firſt founded Monaco, called Portus Herculis Modoeciæ, he flew 
Ligur, (from whom Liguria took its Name) who raſhly 
yentured to oppoſe him (2); he then paſs'& into Tuſcany, in 
order to chaſtiſe Dercilius and Alerion, Sons of Neptune, who 
had ſtolen his Oxen and driven them thither. This Voyage of 
Hercules remains in Remembrance by giving Name to two 
Ports, that of Hercules Labro, now Leghorn, and that of Porto 
Ereole, now belonging to the King of the Two Sicilies: 
Nay farther, from this Adventure concerning the Oxen, (ay 
being firſt called (3) Saturnia) ſome have conceived the Name 
to be derived, eſpecially as the Ezru/cans, who had the greateſt 
Dominion there, uſually call'd the Lalians Steers. And after- 
wards, both among the Etruſcans and Romans, the Name of 
Hercules was held in ſuch Veneration, that both Nations, be- 
ſides their uſual ſolemn Sacrifices, as every one knows, conſe- 
crated their religious Tenths to him. 
The Envy which the Poſſeſſion of theſe beautiful Spar; Ani · 
mals drew on this Hero, cauſed ſo much Trouble, that upon his 
Arrival in Latium, where was afterwards built the Metropolis of 
the World, whoſe future Grandeur he foretold, he found it neceſ- 
fary to kill the famous Cacus, Son of Vulcan, a Man with three 
Heads vomiting Flames, as is known even to Children; this fabu- 
lous Story being elegantly deſcribed by Ovid. Being then hoſpi- 
tably received by the Potitii and Pinarii, he propoſed to drive his 
Herd into the pleaſant Plains, where now the fair City of Naples 
flouriſhes, and in que very Spot we are about to treat of: So that, 
lodging in the Hole of Locrus, according to Conon, where a new 
Plot was deviſed againſt him by the King of the Latins, he happen- 
ed involuntarily to kill his Hoſt, who being diſguiſed, he took for 
one 
(1) Montfaucon Antiquit. tom. i. pag. 1. lib. i. 
(2) Ligures omnes fallaces ſuns, Cato lib. ii. de Originib. 


l (3) Vide Cellar, Geogr. antiq. I. ii. c. 9. pag. 452. Itinerar. Antonio 
Nl C. a 
(4) Feſtus, | 
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inſomuch, that throughout all the Coaſts of Africa no God 
was of greater Fame than this (1); to whom Temples and Aly 
tars were erected in every Place they toych'd upon, Among theſe 
the Temple of Hercules in Cadiz was famous, extra Herculis 
calumnas in Gadibus (2), and another built by Hiram, mentioned 
in the Scripture as the Cotemporary of Solomon (3). This 
may be ſeen in Silius [talicus by the Sacrifices of human Victims, 
and the Vows which the Carthaginians and Romans made to 
him in all their great Enterprizes, according to the Authority 
of Diodorus the Sicilian (4). Nay, farther, Stephen of Bizantie 
am informs us, that there were twenty-three Cities named after 
Hercules. We are therefore to trace here the Origin of our 
Herculaneum, perhaps the moſt ancient of all, as having been 


founded by Hercules himſelf. 


It is well known that Cicero made mention of fix Hercules 
(5), which Number others have augmented to Thirty (6). But 
our Point is to ſpeak of him who paſſed thro? Italy (and of whom 
the Etruſcan Academy at Cortona has treated very diffuſively,) 
that is to ſay, of Hercules the Tyrian, who, whether we chuſe 
to conſider him as a Conqueror or a Merchant (7), after he had 
aſſiſted Atlas, travelled beyond the Streights of Gibraltar, where 
he deſtroye i the Pillars of Briareus, and refed his own, near to 
Gades or Cadix, as Dionyſius informs us (8). And after he had 
carry d off the Golden Apples from the delightful Gardens of the 
Heſperides, he made his own drinking Bowl (9) ſerve him for a 
Boat, and paſſing over into Spain, ſubdued the Power of the 
triple Genen. This Geryon was a King, the Son of Chry/ſacr, 
and Callirboe, who was poſleſs'd of a beautiful Herd of Oxen, 
guarded by a Dog with two Heads, call'd Orthros, and a Ser- 
pent with ſeven, beſides the cruel Shepherd Earytion; that is, in 
the Opinion of Natalis Conti (10), he was one of the ancient 
Kings of Spain, whom the Mythologiſts repreſented as having 
many Heads, and many Hands, to denote according, to Plutarch 
(11), the Concord in which his Subjects lived with him. 
Steſicorus is ſaid to have compoſed the following Verſes on 
Hercules's carrying away Gerjon's Oxen (12). 
| Adr. 


85 Four mond. tom. i, 2. XII. 
2) Diod, lib. iv. Pomponius Mela lib, iii. cap. 6+ i 
(3) Joſeph Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 4. On an imperial Medal is the Figure 
of Hercules, with this Inſcription, HERCVLI. GADITANO, — The Re- 
mains of the Temple are ſtill to be ſeen at Cadiz, 

(4) Diod. lib. iv. | 

(5) De Nat, Deor. iii. 

(6) Natalis Comes Mythol, 

(7) Vide Le Clerc on Heſiod. | 

(8) Lib. de Situ Orbis. ZElianus ex Ariſtotele, lib. vg 

(9) Macrob, Saturn, Acad. Etruſc. tom · i. Pag. 60. 

(10) Nat. Com. de Hercule. 

(11) In Politicis, 

(12) Vide Strabon, 
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Aur, yimnlein ggedou avlimipay xnewas *Epbiag 
Taplnagoõ, wolaue ward m1yas dtp 


* AprvpopiCes 


Eu zev0 prevur Terpais, 


Dude N regione illuftri Erithee progenitum fuerit 
Fuxta argenti radices immenſos Tarteſſi fontes, 
In receſſuum tenebricaſorum petris. 


Now Hercules having ſlain Geryon, and his ſtrange Guard, and 
taken away his beautiful Herd of Oxen, went from Spain through 
Gaul, where fighting, near Narbonne, with the Giants Albion, 
and Borgio (1), he was aſſiſted by Fupiter, with a Shower of 
Stones; then having deſtroyed ſeveral Murderers and Tyrants, 
he built the City of Alexia, famous ſome Time after for Cæſar's 
Siege. Thence purſuing his Voyage towards taly, after having 
firſt founded Monaco, called Portus Herculis Modobciæ, he flew 
Ligur, (from whom Liguria took its Name) who raſhly 
ventured to oppoſe him (2); he then paſs'd into Tuſcany, in 
order to chaſtiſe Dercilius and Alerion, Sons of Neptune, who 
had ſtolen his Oxen and driven them thither. This Voyage of 
Hercules remains in Remembrance by giving Name to two 
Ports, that of Hercules Labro, now Leghorn, and that of Porto 
Ercole. now belonging to the King the Two Sicilies: 
Nay farther, from this Adventure conceMing the Oxen, (Lady 
being firſt called (3) Saturnia) ſome have conceived the Name 
to be derived, eſpecially as the Etruſcans, who had the | py ra 
Dominion there, uſually call'd the 7alians Steers. And after- 


wards, both among the Etruſcans and Roman the Name of 


Hercules was held in ſuch Veneration, that both Nations, be- 
ſides their uſual ſolemn Sacrifices, as every one knows, conſe- 
crated their religious Tenths to him, 

The Envy which the Poſſeſſion of theſe beautiful Spani/ Ani- 
mals drew on this Hero, cauſed ſo much Trouble, that upon his 
Arrival in Latium, where was afterwards built the Metropolis of 
the World, whoſe future Grandeur he foretold, he found 15 neceſ- 
ſary to kill the famous Cacus, Son of Vulcan, a Man with three 
Heads vomiting Flames, as is known even to Children; this fabu- 
lous Story being elegantly deſcribed by Ovid. Being then hoſpi- 
tably received by the Potitii and Pinarii, he propoſed to drive his 
Herd into the pleaſant Plains, where now the fair City of Naples 
flouriſhes, and in the very Spot we are about to treat of : So that, 
lodging in the Houſe of Locrus, according to Conor, where a new 
Plot was deviſed againſt him by the King of the Latins, he happen- 


ed involuntarily to kill his Hoſt, who being ciſguiſed, he took for 


One 
(1) Montfaucon Anziquit. tom. i. pag. 1, lib, i. 
(2) Ligures omnes fallaces ſunt, Cato lib. ii. de Originib. 
(3) Vide Cellar, Geogr. antiq. I. ii. c. 9. pag. 452. Itinerar. Antoni- 
ni, &c. | 
(4 Feftus, 5 
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one of the Aſſiſtants of that King (1). Put too many Obſtacles 
are always in the Way for the Preventiofi of great Deſigns, 

I think proper in this Place to make mention of the Leſtri- 
genes, Who as Valguarnera (2) infers, from the Voyage which 
Homer aſſigns to Uly/es, inhabited near Mount Circellus (3), 
whoſe Situation muſt be fixed at Mola di Gaeta, by the Lating 
called Formiz, according to the Teſtimony of Cicero (4), and 
Horace (5), who ſung of the Marice Littora, in his Panegyrick 
on AElius Lamiu, a Deſcendant of a King of the City of Le 
trigonia, called likewiſe by Homer, the City of Lamus. And 1 
muſt here obſerve, that immediately after the Deſtruction of 
Herculaneum by Mount Yeſuvius, there was a Conſul of this 
Family, L. AELIVS PLAVTIVS LAMIA, of whom no men- 
tion is made in the Faffi (6), Formie | Leftrigonibus babitata, 
ſaid Solinus ()) ; and Pliny (8), Formie Hormiæ dictæ, ut exiſt ia 
mavere antiqui, Leſtrigonum ſedes ; ſo alſo Suidat in the Word 


| x5evpixs (9); though Bochart is of Opinion, that the Lefrigones 


and Leoztines (10) are the ſame People, agreeing herein with 
other Authors, who would place them in Sicily (14), though I 
conceive, that the Leſtrigones, of whom they ſpeak, mult bg 
confounded with the Cyc/ops (12). | 

It will not be diſagreeable to the Reader, if I here lay before 
him, with reſpect to Formia, two ancient Inſcriptions, on a large 
Slip of Marble. which were removed from that City to the Royal 
Villa of Portici, and copyed by me, in order to publiſh them, 
with other new Diſcoveries ; but which to my great Concern, 
] have ſince ſeen miſerably handled, by an ignorant Engraver. 


INTO. CLODIO. C.... 
HERMOGE..... 

V. C. CONS. CAMP. 
ORDO. ET. POPV LV3 
FORMIANVS 
PATRONO . PRESTAN 


TISSLIMO 
88 


FVI. 


(1) Vide Narrationem Cononis apud Photium. 

2) Hift, Sicul. Lugd. Bata v. Edit. page 61, 

(3) Lact. Firmian. lib. i. 

(4) Lib, ii. ad Atticum. 

(5) Lib. iii, Od. 17. 

(6) Vide Philip. a Turte de Inſcript. M. Aqvili, cap. 7. 

(7) Polyhiſtor. cap. 8. pag. 65. edit. ad uf. Delph. 

(8) Lib. iii. cap. 5+ 

(9) Leftrygenes, gui habitant in ago Leont ino. 

(10) Canaan, lib. i. cap. 30. pag, 621. L 12 

(11) Didimus, "th Tzetze, Lycophron, Strabo, Thucid:des, &c, 

(12) Vide Valguarner, p. 62, Madame Dacier en Humer. 
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EVLVIAE 
AVGVRINIA 
NAE C. F. 
ﬀ DIONYSE. CONS. VIRI 
CORR. CAMP. VXORT. 
FORMIANI. PVBLICE. 


But to return to Hercule Rout, he went from Forms to the 
Plaig of Cuma, where he met with ſame Difficulty. in canquer- 
ing the Giants of Phra, ſo called from the Ehullitions of burn- 
ing Sulphur in the Neighbour hood af that Place, the Ward 
h fignifying to burn, different hawever from the PA/egra Pek 
ow tay Thejaly, where it is feign'd, the Giants fought with the 


— domito/que Herculaa man | 
Telluris juuenes, unde perieulum | \ 
Fulgens contremuit domus 

 Saturm PFeteris (i). . 


"x 
** 
„ 
5 * 


Now the Giants being overcome, Hereulrs peaceably drives his 
Oxen ta Paſture, and enjoys ſome Reſt in the Campanis Felix : 
Here he celebrates his Triumphs, and here dedicates his Club te 
Mercurius Poligius, (which Club became a fair flouriſhing Olive) 
and here he builds the famous Cities of Hercalaneum, and Poms 
tei, as we ſhall mention preſently, | 


Qui et caudicibus ſefis, mirabile viſa! 
Traditur à fieco radix oleagina ligne (2). 


Hercules then purſued his Journey by that famous Way, which 
took its Name from him, and which, after the fatal Deſtruction 
of it by Fire, was reſtored by Fabius Maximus (3), as may be 
ſeen by the following Inſcription diſcover'd near Naples, 


FABIVS. MAXIMVS. V. C. RECT. PROV. 
F... S. PR. VIAS. HERCVLIS. OB 
TERRAE. MOTVS. EVERSAS. 
RESTITVIT. A. FVNDAMENTIS. 


He then took the Road to Tarentum, which City went alſo by 
the Name of Herculca, as we find by Virgil (4), | 


Hinc fitus Hereulti, fi vera ft fama Tarenti: 


Dioderus the Sicilian tells us, that Hercules (5), being in Jah. 
in the Territory of Lacinium, with his Oxen, and paſſing along 
the Sea Shore, he killed a Robber, who had ſtolen them 2 
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8 Horat. lib, ii. Carminum Od. x. 33 

Virgil. ii. Georg. 

: (3) Gruterus ex lib. Jo. Pontani cl. 9. Vide Cellatiem, pag. 670, 
4) #Eneid, iii. verſ. 551. | 7 F 
(5) Died, Sicul, de Antiquorum geſtis fabuloſis, 


6. > : 
one of the Aſſiſtants of that King (1). But tod many Obſtacles 
are always in the Way for the Prevention of great Deſigns, 

I think proper in this Place to make mention of the Le/tri- 
gones, who as YVaiguarnere (2) tufers, from the Voyage which 
Homer aſſigns to Uh, inhabited near Mount Circellus (3), 
whoſe Situation muſt be pᷣxed at Maia di Gacra, by the Lating 
called Formie, according to the Teſtimony of Cicero (4), and 
Heres T3 who ſung of the Marice Littora, in bis Panegyrick 
on Elius Lamia, 8 Deſcendant of a King of the City of L- 
trigenig, galled likewiſe by Homer, tho City of Lamar. And I 
muſt here obſerve, that immediately after the Deſtruction of 
Herculantiits by Mount Ye/aviay, there was n Conlul of this 
Family, L. AELIVS PLAVTIVS LAMIA, of whom uo men- 
tion is made in the Fa/?i (b). Forniæ Lefirigonibus habitats, 
ſaid Solinus (5) ; and Pliny (8), Formiæ Hormie dige, ut exißi- 
\ | mavwere antigui, Lefirigonum ſedes; ſo alſo Suides in the Word 
niNevuxb (9); though Bochart is of Opinion, that the Lefrigones 
and Leontines (10) are the ſame People, agreeing herein with 
other Authors, who would place them in $S7czly (11), though I 


tes bis BY conceive, that the Lefrigones, of whom they ſpeak, muit he 
"elix : WE confounded with the Or. (12), 28 

lub te It will not be diſagreeable to the Reader, if I here lay before 
Olive) bim, with reſpect to Forma, two ancient Inſcriptions, on a large 
Pen. Slip of Marble, which were removed from that City tothe Royal 


Villa of Portici, and copyed by me, in order to publiſh them, 
with other new Diſcoveries ; but which to my great Concern, 


1 haye fince ſeen miſerably handled, by an ignorant Engraver. 
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5) Lib. iii, Od. 17. | 
7 6) Vide Philip. a Turre de Inſcript, M. Aquili, cap. 7, 
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CORR. CAMP. VXORI. 
FORMIANI. PVBLICE. 


But to return to Hercules's Rout, he went from Forma to the 
Plains of Cama, where he met with ſome Difficulty in conquer- 
ing the Giants of Phlegra, ſo called from the Ebullitions of burn- 
ing Sulphur in the Neighbourhood of that Place, the Word 
h fignifying to burn, different however from the Phlegra Pel. 
lena in Theſſaly, where it is feign'd, the Giants fought with the 
Gods, \ | 


m==— domitoſque Herculea manu 
Telluris juvenes, unde periculum 
Fulgens contremuit domus 
Saturni Veteris (1). 


Now the Giants being overcome, Hercules peaceably drives hit 
Oxen to Paſture, and enjoys {ome Reſt in the Campania Felix : 
Here he celebrates his Triumphs, and here dedicates his Club to 
Mercurius Poligius, (which Club became a fair flouriſhing Olive) 
and here he builds the famous Cities of Herculaneum, and Pon- 
ei, as we ſhall mention preſently. \ 30's | 


Qui et caudicibus ſeftis, mirabile viſa ! 
Traditur e ficco radix oleagina ligno (2). 


Hereules then purſued his Journey by that famous Way, which 


took its Name from him, and which, after the fatal Deſtruction Wl 


of it by Fire, was reſtored by Fabius Maximus (3), as may be 
ſeen by the following Inſcription diſcover'd near Napler. 


FABIVS. MAXIMVS. V. C. RECT. PROV. 
F....S. PR. VIAS, HERCVLIS. OB 
TERRAE. MOT'VS. EVERSAS. 
- -RESTITVIT. A. FVNDAMENTIS. 
3 4 
He then took the Road to Jarertum, which City went alſo by 
the Name of Herculea, as we find by Virgil (4), | | 


Hinc fitus Herculei, fi vera eft fama Tarinti: © 


Diodorus the Sicilian tells ns, that Hercules (5), being in Jah, 

in the Territory of Lacinium, with his Oxen, and paſſing along 

the Sea Shore, he killed a Robber, who had ſtolen them from 

| : him 

8 Horat. lib. ii. Carminum Od. x. 5 

(3) Gruterus ex lib. Jo. Pontani cl. 9. Vide Cellarium, pag. 67% 

(4) ZEneid. iii. verſ. 552, 

(5) Died, Sicul. de Antiquorum geſtis fabuloſis, 
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( 27) „ 
him, and that having alſo killed Croto undeſignedly, he erected 
2 Monument to him, in the Place where afterwards was built the 
City of Croton, This Promontory of Lacinium (1) is 12 Miles 
diſtant from Croton, and has on the Welt the Road for Ships, and 
on the Eaſt the Harbour. Here Citrons grow ſpantaneouſly. It 
was ſo called from the Robber Lacinius, who infeſted thoſe 
Parts, where Hercules built a Temple, and dedicated it to Juno 
Lacinia (2). Being arrived in the Confines of Rhegium, now 
Reggio, his Reſt was diſturbed by Graſshoppers, but Jupiter on 
his Entreaties granted, that thoſe Inſects ſhould never more mo- 
left that Country with their finging (3). After this having ſlain. 
Euritus and Greatus, Sons of Neptune, he erected Altars ta the 
twelve principal Deities, Jupiter, Neptune, Pallas, Mercury, 
Apollo, the Graces, Bacchus, Diana, Alpheus, Saturn, and Rhea; 
and then, [ imagine, it was, that he went over into Sicily : Here he 
killed Scy//a, Daughter of Phorcus King of Corfica, who had 
likewiſe ſtolen away his Oxen ; who, being buryed by her Fa- 
ther, after the manner of their Anceſtors, roſe again, after 
having been cleanſed of all earthly Particles by Fire, and be- 
came the ir"147y xaxiy, or Deadly Evil, even to theſe Times (4). 

It would be tedious to ſpeak here of the Adventures of Her- 
cules in Sicily for the Recovery of one of the aforementioned Oxen, 
whick eſcaped from him by Swimming, at the Time that he 
paſſed through Ty/cany. But not to be prolix, I ſhall only ſay, 
that after he had gone about 13 Furlongs, as 7:meus reports (5), 
he ſwam over the Faro, holding by the Horn of a Bull, flew the 
Robber S:/untes, and had a Combat with Eryx, a Son of Venus. 
It is farther aſſerted by Stephen of Byzantium, and Dioderus the 
Sicilian, that Hercules returning from Spain, and paſſing over 
into Sicily to carry thither the Oxen of Geryon, took up his Abode 
near Himera, where Minerva directed the Nymphs to form ſome 
delightful Baths for his Refreſhment : The Nymphs obeyed her ; 
wherefore Pindar calls theſe Baths nwrp4 Nεαον This may be 
ſeen by two Medals, on one of which Hercules is repreſented, 
and on the Reverſe the three Nymphs, who made the Baths, with 
this Inſcription QEPMITAN. On the other is repreſented a Chariot 
drawn by two Horſes, in which a Man, ſuppoſed to be Hercules, 
holds the Reins in his right Hand, and a Club in his left, whilſt 
Victory holds over him a Crown; on the Reverſe, a Nymph, 
holding with her-right hand a ſacrificing Cup aver a flaming 
Altar, and behind her appears Hercules in a Bath, with this In- 
ſcription IMEPAJON. But as ſome think this Journey into S7cily 
belongs rather to the Theban (6), than to the Phanician Hercules, 
I ſhall! paſs on, to ſearch after the Founder of Herculaneum, | 


(1) Stiled at preſent by our Seamen Capo Nau. 
(2) Barrius de Antiquit. & Situ Calabriæ, 
(3) Nat. Comes Mythol. lib. vii. 
(4 Vide Ovid. de Pelie, & Hercule, & Poema Virgilii Ciris, 
5) Diodor. lib. 4. ©& 4+ 4 
(6) Valguatnera lace cit, pag, 216. edit. Lug. Bat. 
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2  EUAT it 
Of the City Herculan eum, and Places adjacent, 


MONG twenty three Cities mentioned by Srephen of Ji. 
zantiun, of the Name of Heraclea, he takes Notice of ons 

in Jraly ; but whether he meant that of which we are treating 
in Campania Felix, or that of . Taſcany or Calabria, is a Matrer 
of Doubt; however, he had certainly in View that Heracks 
firuated' near Metapontns, where the firſt Battle was fought againſt 
King Pyrrhus. As to our Herculaneum, founded by Hercalu 
himſelf, and mentioned by Cixverius (1), under the Name Her- 
crnlaneum, or Herculaniam, it is thus deſcribed by Dionyffus of 
Halicarnaſfſus (2), in the following Latin Tranfſation : Hercules 
changes ex animi ſententia rebus Italics, ac decimis ſpoliorum 
in Deoram ſacriſicia impenſſs, eppidalo etiam de ſuo nomine condito, 
abi claſſis ejus fationem habebat, quod nunc etiam a Romanis has 
bitatur inter Pompeias & Neapolim, tutos omni tempore fortus has 
bens, trajecit Siciliam. Pliny (3) ſtiles it, Hercalaniam Campanie ; 
and Strabo (4), Heracleion ab Hercule facta, Urbs vicina PFeſæ- 
wo, nos longe à Lencopetra Promentorio, Veſuwii cineribus ſepulta 


jacet. Nonius Marcellus, at the Word Fluvias, cites Siſensa in 


the 8th Book of his Hiſtory thus: Quod oppi dum tamulo excilſo in 
loco, prope mare parvis mænibus inter duas fiavias intra Veſavi un 
conlocatas: And again, Tranſgrefſus favium, gue ſecundum Her- 
culaneum ad mare pertinebat. And Livy, at the latter End of 
his roth Book, calls it Hercnlancam; fo that it is the fame thing, 
whether it be called Herculeus, Herculantus, or Herculanias ; 
"Fran, being derived from Hane; and the Greeks write 
Hpanuieg, i. e. Heracliæ, or rather Heracliæ civitates, equivalent 
to Herculeas and Herculanens, © The Cities on the Sea ſhore, ſays 
* (5) Florus, ave Formia, Cuma, Pozzuolo, Naples, Herculancum, 
« and Pompeia. Urbes ad mare, Formiæ, Cumæ, Puteoli, Neapolis, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii. —» Seneca, in à Letter to a Friend, gives it 
the fame Situation, and obſerves (6), that one Part of it was 
ruined by an Earthquake ¶ Herculanenſis oppid? pars ruit } durin 
the Conſulſhip of Memmius Regulus, and Virginius Rufus. Ant 
Ovid, deſeribing Anears Return from Sicily, makes him touch 
at the Iſland of Caprea, the Promontory of Minerva, Stabia, 
Hlercaianeum, and Naples (7): 


Herculeamque urbem, Stebiaſque & in otia natam 
Parthenopem (8). 


fr} Lib, iv. Italia vet. 1555. Bus 

(2) Lib. i. 

(3) Lib, iii. cap. 5. 

(4) Lib. v. pag. 247. HPA KAE LON. 

(5) Lib. 5, cap. 16. 

(6) Quxeſt. Nat. lib, vi. cap. x, et 26, 

7) Meramorph. xv. y. 711. TT | eo 

8) See Signor Gori, who quotes many Arguments in Deſenee of the Etruſs 
can Alphabet, pag. 168, and his Differtation on Hereulaneum. 
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him, and that having alſo killed Croio undeſignedly, he erefted 
a Monument to him, in the Place where afterwards was built the 
City of Croton, This Promontory of Lacinium (1) is 12 Miles 
diſtant from Croton, and has on the Weſt the Road for Ships, and 
on the Faſt the Harbour. Here Citrons grow ſpontaneouſly, It 
was ſo called from the Robber Lacinius, who infeſted thoſe 
Parts, where Hercules built a Temple, and dedicated it to Jun 
Lacinia (2). Being arrived in the Confines of Rhegium, now 
Reggio, his Reſt was diſturbed by Graſ-hoppers, but Fuziter on 
his Entreaties granted, that thoſe InfeRs ſhould never more mo- 
left that Country with their finging (3). After this having flain 
Euritus and Creatus, Sons of Neptune, he erected Altars to the 
twelve principal Deities, Jupiter, Neptune, Pallas, Mercury, 
Apollo, the Grates, Bacchus, Diana, Alpheus, Saturn, and Rhea 3 
and then, L imagine, it was, that he went over into Sicily : Here he 
killed Scy//a, Daughter of Phorcus King of Corfica, who had 
likewiſe ſtolen away his Oxen; who, being buryed by her Fa- 
ther, After the manner of their Anceſtors, rofe again, after 
having Þcen cteanſed of all earthly Particles by Fire, and be- 
came the +rz'yxToy h or Deadly Evil, even to theſe Times (4). 
It would be tedions to ſpeak here of the Adventures of Her- 
tules in Sicily for the Recovery of one of the aforementioned Oxen, 
whick eſcaped from him by Swimming, at the Time that he 
paſſed through Tuſcamy. Bat not to be prolix, I ſhall only fay, 
that after he had gone about 13 Furlongs, as T:meus reports (5), 
by the Horn of a Bull, flew the 
Robber Soluntes, and had a Combat with Eryx, a Son of Venus. 
It is farther aſſerted by Stephen of Byzantium, and Diodorus the 


| Sicilian, that Hercules returning from Spain, and paſſing over 
into Siciiy to carry thither the Oxen of Geryon, took up his Abode 
near Himera, where Minerva directed the Nymphs to form ſome 


delightfal Baths for his Refreſhment : The Nymphs obeyed her; 


wherefore Pindar calls theſe Baths Nouryd N⁰,ẽ0. This may be 


ſeen by ewo Medals, on one of which Hercules is repreſented, 
and on the Reverſe the three Nymphs, who made the Baths, with 
this Inſcription ©EPMITAN. On the other is repreſented a Chariot 
drawn by two Horſes, in which a Man, ſuppofed to be Hercules, 
holds the Reins in his right Hand, and a Club in his left, whilſt 
Victory holds over him a Crown; on the Reverſe, a Nymph, 
holding with her-right hand a ſacrificing Cup over a flaming 
Altar, and behind her appears Hercules in a Bath, with this Tn- 
ſcription EAN. But as ſome think this Journey into Szcily 
belongs rather to the Theban (6), than to the Phænician Hercules, 
4 ſhall paſs on, to ſearch after the Founder of Herculancum. 


(1) Stiled at preſent by our Seamen Capo Nau. 

(2) Barrius de Antiquit. & Situ Calabria, 

(3) Nat. Comes Mythol. lib. vii. | 
4) Vide Ovid. de Pelia, & Hercule, & Poema Virgil Cirie, 
5) Diodor, lib. 4. | | 

(5) Valguarneta loc. cit, pag, 236. edit. Lug, Eat, 


E 2 CHAP. 


(28) 
, CHAP. III. 


Of the City of Herculaneum, and Places adjacent, 
MONG twenty three Cities mentioned by Stephen of Bi- 
gantium, of the Name of Heraclea, he takes Notice of one 
in Italy; but whether he meant that of which we are treating 
in Campania Felix, or that of Tuſcany or Calabria, is a Matter 
of Doubt; however, he had certainly in View that Heraclea 
fituated near Metaponius, where the firſt Battle was fought againſt 
King Pyrrhus, As to our Herculaneum, founded by Hercules 
himſelf, and mentioned by C/uverius (1), under the Name Her- 
calaneum, or Herculanium, it is thus deſcribed by Dionyſcus of 
| Halicarnaſſus (2), in the following Latin Tranſlation : Hercules 
| compoſitis ex animi ſententia rebus Italicis, ac decimis ſpoliorum 
in Deorum jacrificia impenſis, oppidulo etiam de ſuo nomine condito, 
ubi claſſis ejus flationem habebat, quod nunc etiam a Romanis has 
bitatur inter Pompeias & Neapolim, tutos omni tempore portus has 
e bens, trajecit Siciliam. Pliny (3) ſtiles it, Herculanium Campaniæ; 
TH and Strabo (4), Heracleion ab Hercule facta, Urbs wicina Veſe- 
| wo, non longe a Leucopetra Promontorio, Veſuvii cineribus fepulte 
jacet. Nonius Marcellus, at the Word Fluwias, cites Siſenna in 
the 8th Book of his Hiſtory thus: Quad oppidum tumulo excelſa in 
loco, prope mare paris menibus inter duas fluvias intra Veſuuiun 
conlocatas ; And again, Tranſgreſſus fluvium, que ſecundum Her- 
culareur ad mate jertinchat. And Livy, at the latter End of 
his 10th Book, calls it Herculaueum; ſo that it is the ſame thing, 
whether it be called Herculeus, Herculaneus, or Herculanius; 
*Fpaxadice, being derived from Hpzxaze 3 and the Greeks write 
Hipaxdcizs, i. e. Heraclie, or rather Heracliæ civitates, equivalent 
to Herculeas ard Hercalancas, Vhe Cities on the Sea ſhore, ſays 
* (5) Florus, are Formia, Cama, Poxzaualo, Naples, Herenlaneum, 
and Pompeia. Ur bes ad mare, Formiæ, Cumæ, Puteoli, Neapolis, 
Herculaneum, Pompeii — Seneca, in a Letter to a Friend, gives it 
the ſame Situation, and obſerves (6), that one Part of it was 
ruined by an Earthquake ( Hercalanen/is oppidi pars ruit ) during 
the Conſulſhip of Memmius Regulus, and Virginius Rufus, And 
Ovid, deſcribing Æueas's Return from Szcily, makes him touch | 
at the Iſland of Caprea, the Promontory of Minerva, $tabia, 
Hercu.aneum, and Naples (7) : 


Herculeampgue urbem, Stavinſque Yin otia natans 
Parthenopem (8). 
Yui 
8 Lib. iv. Italiæ vet. 1555. 
2) Lib. i. 
(3) Lib. iii. cap. 5. 
(4 Lib, v. pag. 247. HPAKAEIONe« 
5) Lib. 3, cap. 16. 
(6) Queſt Nat. lib. vi cap. 1. et 26, 
7) Metamorph. xv, Y. 711. 
, 8) See Signor Gori, who quotes many Arguments in Defence of the Etrul- 
9 van Alphabet, pag. 168, and bis Diſlertatien on Hereulantgum. | 
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(29) 
But not to be too tedious, I refer you to C:lumella (1), Marcia- 
nus de Nuptiis, Pontanus de Bells Neapelitano, and many other 
Authors and Hiſtorians, whoſe Teſtimonies concerning this an- 
tient City are very clear and extenſive. 

Camillus Pellegrinus fancies that in this Place ſtood Retina, 
which Pliny (2) mentions in the Letter to Cornelius Tacitus, in 
which he relates the Circumſtances of his Uncle's Death. This 
Opinion is not without Probability, as the ſubterraneous City 
is in the ſame Situation, Pliny the younger has given to Retina, 
and extends itſelf under the Village called Refina, a Name which 
differs from Retina in one Letter only ; and it would be no way 
fuange that ſo trifling an Alteration ſhould happen in the Space 
of à molt Eighteen Centurie:, But Pellegrinus, and the Writers 
who have followed him, have not cbſerved, that P/iny does not 
call Retinn, Civitas, Urbs, or Oppidum, but only Villa; nam Villa 
ea ful jaccbat, &c. (3) which cannot in the Latin Language ſig- 
niiy City; and as the Place diſcovered is plainly a City, we mult 
conclude, that it 15 not Retina, which was never named among 
thoſe which food on the Shore of the Gulf of Naples; of which 
Pliny expreſſes himſelf thus: On this Shore ſtand Naples, and 
« Heraclea, a ſmall Diſtance from Pomptia, at the Foot of Veſuvi- 
* u, and on the Banks of the Sarnus.” Sceing, therefore, that none 
ot the antient Authors have placed Retina among thoſe Cities 
which ſtood within the Gulfof Naples; and that it is agreed on all 
Sides to place Herculaneum between Naples, and Pompeia 3 who can 
ſay that the late diſcover'd City, ſituated between thoſe two Places, 
is not Herculaneum ? It being at the ſame Diſtance from Naples, 
as from the Mouth of the Sarnas, where lie the Ruins of Pom- 
peia. It is remarkable, notwithſtanding the Silence of the Hiſ- 
torians, and Geographers alſo, concerning Neiiua, that a 
Squadron of Ships was actually there, according to the Teſti- 
mony of Plin (4), who adds, that Retina was at the Foot of 
Vejuvius, and that no Place was more expoſed at the Time of 
the Eruption. Hercu/aneum was in the ſame Situation, if we 
may judge of it by the Accounts given by the Ancients, which 
perfectly agree with the Place of this ſubterraneous City, Tt 
may he ovjected, that the ſame Circumſtances being applied to 
different Objects imply a Contradiction; but this Difficulty (5) 
will be removed by conſidering what Pionzſiur of Ilalicarnaſſus 
ſays, concerning the Foundation of Herculantam: Hercules 
having brought all his Affairs in I to a Concluſion, found- 


« ed 


(1) De cultu Hort. lib. x. verf. 12 6. | 3 

(2) Pellegr. App. in the Antiquities of Capua, diſc. ii. ſect. xxiti. Plin, 
lib. vi epiſt xxi. 

(3) Loc. cit. e la verſ. Ital. lib, vi. ep. xvi. 

(4) Loc cis. 

(5) Tebis Diffuulty would bawe been much eaſſer yemred, had our Auf lur 
feen the Attem pts, or rather Conjettures made to ſettle the Text of Fliny, bus 
Manuſcript and Printed Coprtes wwarying pretty much in this Place : According 
to this, Retina 15 made @ Perſon in/i:ad of a Place; in ſuch Caſe Herculane- 


um enjoys its Situotion undiſlurbed ; ind the Villa of Rxtina may ftill ba us 


been at the Mountain Fout in the Punt Darger. 


e 
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(30) 

1 ed Heveulanrum, between Penpeia and Naples, having a ſafe 
Harbour at all Times. 

It is evident that Herculss's Fleet anchored in this Pert, and 
it is natural to think, that the Place where it rode, was at that 
Time called Retina; and that fince the Building of Herculantum 
the maritime Part of the City, at whoſe Extremity this Harbour 
Was, as Sirabo (1) poſitively relates, might ſtill retain the Name 
of Retina. If no Traces of the Harbour are now to be found, it 
is no Wonder, the Eruption which deſtroyed the Town, having 
filled up the Harbour. The ſame Misfortune happened to the Sar» 
nus, 2 navigable River, which flowed by this City (2), and form- 


ed a Harbour between Nala, Nocera, and Acerræ (3). The Bed 


of this River was filled with Aſhes, which changing the former 
Level of the Land, neceſſarily forced the Water to make itſelf 
a new Channel. | 

The moſt antient Inhabitants of Herculaueum, of whom we 
have any certain Account, (without entering into any Queſtion 
about the Aborigines, the Auſonii, and the (4) Aurunci,] were 
the O/zz, inaſmuch as Strabo (5), deſcribing the Situation of this 
City, ſays, that formerly Herculaneum, Pompeia, and the 
neighbouring Places on the River Sarnxs, were poſſeſſed by the 
* Ofc: (G).“ Theſe Oſei have alſo been called Opici ; becauſe 
Caps, which was always the Capital of that Country, has been 
called Oſca, Pulturaia, and Opicia (7). Stephanus, Oi, irt Oπꝭm 
and To towers Alii vero Opicos quaſs Ophicos a Serpentibut 
eppellates putant 5; and Serwius explains the Words, Oftos 
rumgue manus, thus: Capurnſes, dicit, gui ante Oſci (fartaſſe 
legendum Opici, aut certe Opſci ) appellati, quod illie plurimi as 
bundawvere Serpentes. Nam Grece dpit dicitur Serpens. The Coun» 
try abounding with Serpeats, was therefore called Opicia ; and 
the Inhabitants Opici, and by Contraction Op/ci and O/ci. Srra. 
bo (8) alſo writes: Antiochus, ab Opicis eam regionem habitatam 
Fuiſſe narrat, qui iidem & Auſones appellarentur ; at Polybius fig 
nificat ſe pro duabus diverſis gentibus eos habert, ait enjn Opitos, 
A⁴uſones terram, que eft circa Craterem, incaluiſ (9). Capua 
was properly called Fulturnus (10). But, even were there not ſo 


(x Lib. v. | 
(2) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib, ii. cap. 5. 
(3) Strab. lib. v. 3 8 . 
(4) Seitice forte originis dici, ante Trop Mf: Nievport. in Prolezom. 
ad Hiſt. Rom. 

(3 Lib. v. 

(6) Servius, 1, vii. En. RE 

(9) Ariftotelis Politicor. e. 10. Thueid. I. vi. Dienyf. Halfearnaf, 1, i. 
7. Paufan. 9.8, 10. Dio. 1. xxxiii. Steph. Biza n. Cluver. 1. iii. cap. 10. 
Ital. Antiq. aliiq. quamplurime. Ab his Satnnites, Sabini, &c. cum apud 
Sieulos Opica five Oſca lingua in uſu fuerit, ejuſdem, vel drigitia 


; fe debuerunt. Nieuport. in Prolegomenis Hiſtotiz Rotn, 


8 Lib. v. pag. 142. 
9) Vide Signor Maxocchi in Amphitheat. Camp. pag. 1 59. 
(10) Platurch. in Hanni. Maztork, Differe, 1 — tom. 


El. p. 453 
A pag. 39. | 
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But not to be too tedious, I refer you to Clumalla (1), Marcia- 
nus de Nuptiis, Pontanus de Bello Neapolizany, and many ether 
Authors and Hiſtorians, whoſe Teſtimonies concerning this an- 
tient City are very clear and extenũ ve. 

Camillus Pellegrinus fancies that in this Place ſtood Rosina, 
which Pliny (2) mentions in the Letter to Cornelius Tacitus, in 
which he relates the Circamſtances of his Uncle's Death. This 
Opinion is not without Probability, as the ſtbterraneous City 
15 in the ſame Situation, Pliny the younger has given to Retina, 
and extends itſelf under the Village called Refina, a Name which 
differs from Retina in one Letter only ; and it wauld be no way 
ſtrange that ſo trifling an Alteration ſhould happen in the Space 
of almoſt Eighteen Centuries, But Pellegrinus, and the Writers 
who have followed him, have not obſerved, that P/iry does not 
call Retino, Civitas, Urbs, or Oppidum, but only Villa; nam Villa 
ea ſuljactbat, &c. (3) which cannot in the Latin Language ſig- 
nify City and as the Place diſcovered is plainly 4 City, we mult 
conclude, that it is not Retina, which was never named am 
thoſe which ſtood on the Shore of the Gulf of Naples; of which 
Pliny expreſſes himſelf thus: On this Shore ſtand Naples, and 
Heraclea, a {mall Diſtance from Pompeia, at the Foot of Veſuvi- 
&* ut, and on the Banks of the Sarnu:.” Seeing, therefore, that none 
of the antient Authors have placed Retina among thoſe Cities 
which ſtood within the Gulfof Naples; and that it is agreed on all 
Sides to place Herculaneum between Naples, and Pompeia 3 who cas 
ſay that the late diſcover d City, ſituated between thoſe two Places, 
is not Herculaneum ? It being at the ſame Diſtance from Naples, 
as from the Mouth of the Sarmm, where lie the Ruins of Pom- 
peia. It is remarkable, notwithſtanding the Silence of the Hiſ- 
torians, and Geographers allo, concerning. Retina, that a 
Squadron of Ships was actually there, according to the Tefi- 
mony of Pliny (4), who adds, that Retina was at the Foot of 


 Peſuvius, and that no Place was more expoſed at the Time of 


the gens. Herculancum was in the ſame Situation, if we 
may judge of it by the Accounts given by the Ancients, which 
perfectly agree with the Place ef this ſubterraneous City, It 
may be objected, that the ſame Circumſtances being applied to 
Uiſferent Objects imply a Contradiction; but this Difficulty (5) 
will be removed by conſidering what Diony/ius of Halicarnaſſus 
ſays, concerning the Foundation of H:rca:/aream : ** Herrules 
having brought all his Affairs in Baiy to a Concluſion, IT 
6s 


(7) De chu Hort. lib. x. verſ. 135. 

(2) Fellegr. App. in the Antiquities of Capua, dffe. Ii. fest. £33. Plin, 
hid, vi. epiſt. xvi. | 

6 — — e Ia verſ. Ital. IIb. vi. ep. xv1, 

4 eit. | 

(s) This Difficulty a, bawe been much eafiet remityed, bad our Author 
feen the Attempts, or rather Conjecbures made to ſertle the Texr of Fliny, bub 
Manuſcript and Printad Copies varying pretty much in this Place : According 
ta this, Retina is me a Perſon infledd F a Place; in ſuch Caſe Herculane- 
um enjoys is Sirwation tndifturbed ; and the Villa of Retina may i bau 
$:18 at ibs Muse in Fest in th: ein of Dargers 
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« ed Herculareum, between Pompeia and Naples, having a ſafe 
% Harbour at all Times.” 

It is evident that Hercules's Fleet anchored in this Port, and 
It is natural to think, that the Place where it rcde, was at that 
Time called Retina; and that fince the Building of Herculantum 
the maritime Part of the City, at wboſe Extremiry this Harbour 
was, as Strabo (1) poſitively relates, might iti!! re: in the Name 
of Retina, If no Traces of the Harbour are now to be found, it 
is no Wonder, the Eruption which deitroyed the Town, having 
filled up the Harbour. The ſame Misfortun happened to the Sar- 
nus, a navigable River, which flowed by this City (, and forms 
ed a Ha bour between Nola, Neocera, and Acerra (3). The Bed 
of this River was filled with Aſhes, which changing the former 
Level of the Land, neceſſarily forced the Water to make itſelf 
a new Channel. 

The moſt antient Inhabitants of Herculancum, of whom we 
have any certain Account, (without entering into any Queſtion 
about the Aborigines, the Auſonii, and the (4) Aurunci,) were 
the Oſci, inaſmuch as Strabo (5), deſcribing the Situation of this 
City, ſays, that formerly Herculaneum, Pompeia, and the 
neighbouring Places on the River Sarnus, were poſſeſſed by the 
* Ofci (6).” Theſe O/ci have alſo been called. Opici; becauſe 
Capua, which was always the Capital of that Country, has been 


called Ota, Vulturnia, and Opicia (7). Stephanus, Oidi, ori Op 


am Tay b Alii vero Opicos quaſs Ophicos @ Serpentibus 
appellates putant; and Servius explains the Words, O ſco- 
rumgue manus, thus: Capuenſes, dicit, qui ante Oſci ¶ fortaſſe 
regendum Opici, aut certe Opſci) appellati, quod illic plurimi a- 
bunda were Serpentes. Nam Grece wt dicitur Serpens. The Coun- 
try abounding with Serpents, was therefore called Opicia; and 
the Inhabitants Opici, and by Contraction Op/ct and Oſci. Stra- 
bo (8) alſo writes: Antiochus, ab Opicis eam regionem habitatam 
Juifſe narrat, qui iidem & Auſones appellarentur ; at Polybius fig- 
nificat ſe pro duabus diverſis gentibus eos habere, ait enim Opicos, 
& Auſones terram, que eft circa Craterem, incoluifſe (9). Capuæ 
was properly called Yulturms (10). But, even were there not ſo 


(1) Lib. v. 

(2) Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib, iii. cap. 5. N 

(3) Strab. lib. v. | 

(4) Scitice forte originis dici, ante Trojæ d, Nieuport. in Proletzom. 
ad Hiſt. Rom, 

(80 Lib. v. 

(6) Servius, J. vii. En. 
(7) Ariſtotelis Politicor. e. 10. Thueid. I. vi, Dionyſ. Halicarnaf. I. I, 
7. Pavfan, 7. 8. 10. Dio. 1. xxxiii. Steph. Biza n. Cluver, I. iii. cap. 10. 


Ital. Antiq, aliiq. quamplurime. Ab his Samnites, Sabini, &c, cum apud 


Siculos Opica five Oſca lingua in uſu fuerit, ejuſdem, vel affinis originis 
eſſe debuerunt. Niedport, ia Prolegomenis Hiſtoriæ Rom, 

(8) Lib. v. pag. 142. 

(9) Vide Signor Mazocchi in Amphitheat. Camp. pag. 159. . 
Fu, 10) Plutarch. in Hannib. Mazzoch. Difſert, de Corton, tom. Bi. p. 435 

Pag. 39. a 6 


(31) 


many illuſtrious Teſtimonies, it would be ſufficient to mention s 
a fine Tuſcan Inſcription found on a Marble Table, which I ima- 
gine was done in Memory of Hercules, in Characters like thoſe 
of the Oſci, which I ſhall refer to its proper Place. 

I proceed now to enquire into the antient Peopling of the 
Neapolitan Crater (1): It is well known, that the antient Tu/cars 
extended their Dominion and Commerce over all Parts of tal 
from Sea to Sea, beginning with the maritime Part, as that 
which could moſt contribute to encreaſe their Trade; conſe- 
quently they inhabited the City of Capua, (which - they called 
(2) Yulturna) as well as the Cities of Pompei, Nola, and Acerra ; 
and that they built Nocera, and conſequently were Maſters of 
Herculaneum. Strabo (3) ſays, Hoc, & quod proximò ſequitur, 


& Sarno amne alluitur, Pompeios tenuerunt olim Oſci, deinde 


Etruſci, po Samnitæ, qui inde ſunt expulſi, eft autem hoc commune 
ol. 


na vale, E, Nucerie, & Acerranum, Sarno amne merces fi- 
mul excipiente atque emittente : Super hæc loca ſitus eft Veſuvins 
Mons; and Serwius (4), citing Conon, an antient Hiſtorian, In ill 
libro quem de Italia ſcripfit : quo/dam Pelaſpos, alioſque ex Pelopon- 
neſo convenas, ad eum locum Italize wenifſe dicit, cui nullum 
antea nomen fuerit, & flumini quem accoluerunt, Sarno nomen 
impoſuiſſe, ex appellatione patrii fluminis, & ſe Saraſtes appellaſſe: 
hi inter multa oppida Nuceriam condiderunt. Whence we may 
conclude, that the Pelaſgi began to combat, or mix themſelves 
with the antient Tuſcans, who were already Maſters of the 
Country of O/ca, as appears from theſe Verſes of Lucretius: 


Ts locus efl Cumis apud Etruſcos, & montes 
Pompei calidis, ubi fumant fontibus audi. 


Which Verſes have been variouſly diſtorted by Adrian Turne- 
bius, and many others, who knew not, that the Jyrrheri (as Pau- 
ſanias tells us) were Inhabitants of Campania Felix, and particu- 
Lrly of Pompei and Herculaneum ; and that they were called, 
according to Strabo, Etruſci. Lucretius might therefore as well 
call the neighbouring Mountains Erru/car, as Tibullus the het 
Baths of Baie, Tuſcan. 


Vos tenet, Etruſtis manat que fontibus, unda, 


Unda ſub & ſtidum non adeunda Canem (5). 


Laſtly, we have the cleareſt Proof ſrom a rare and curious Me- 
dal (explained by Signor Propoo Gori (6), of the Etruſcan 
Academy) 


(1) Crater is the Name by wwhich that Trad of Country poſſeſſed by the Greek 
Colonies, lying near the Gulph of Naples, has been called by Greek Autbors. 

(2) Cluverius Ital. Antiq. I. ii. c. 1. Campani ayzxadsy Etruſci fuerunt 
Vide Nicolaum Damaſcenum apud Athenæum, 4, 13. Signor Mazzocchi 
thinks the Name of Capua more antient. Vide the Diſſert. cit. pag. 43+ 

(3) Strab, I. v. 

(4) Serv. ad Eneid. I. vii, 

5) Vide Lucret, lib. vi. #, 749. Vide Leonardus of Capua, vol. ili. 

(6) Gori in his Defence of the Etruſcan Alphabet. pg. 166. 


{ 22 J 


Acalemy) in the Poſſeſſion of Count Diamante Mautemelini, f 
Member of the fame Academy ; which bas been found very for- 
tunately for our Purpoſe. Ihis Coin, which is perfect in Spit 
of ſo many Ages, has been preſerved in a green Cruſt, ſo that 
the Letters and Figures may very plainly be diſtinguiſhed, and 
relate to the City of Herculaueum, as Signor Gari and Pageri, 
another Member of the lame Academy, have obſerved j che 
Letters which are thereon muſt be read from the Right to che 


Left, after the Etruſtan Manner, VV 

HREVL, i. e. Herculancum, in the ſame GYT Holt 
of Urine, Nocera, and Capua (1). It is to be obſerved, that 
the Name of the City is not written at length, but the latter 
End abbreviated, as the — Spanheim has remarked, to be 
uſual in the more ancient Coins, and which may be ſeen in ma- 
ny other Etruſcan Inſcriptions. But that Hercalancum is here 
meant js not to be doubted, although, the firſt Letter n accord- 
ing to the Etruſcan manner of Writing, ought to have been 
cloſed at Top and Bottom, as may be ſeen, on my ancient 
Marble Sarcophagus, where are to be read ſeveral Erruſcan 
Words, which I thus explain: 


LARTS ANEMIV 8 FELSINEI F ILIYS 
ind as it appears on the Cups mentioned by Dengffar (2) 3 


whence one may conjecture, the Latin Aſpirate h had its Oris 
gin (3) from the Tuſcan; and it is poſſible, that the Greek u 


might have its Riſe from hence, for which conſult 7ufius Lip- 
ius (4). 


The Letter 3 is here wanting, perhaps, becauſe in pro- 
nouncing d like x with an Aſpirate, they ſeemed in ſome Meas 
ſure to give the Sound of x. Then follows D, which mani- 
feſtly ſtands for x or x, which has never till now been obſerved 


by any one. The fourth Letter V 1s beyond all Doubt a Tuſcan 


Character. The fifth Letter à has been proved by the Academy 
of Cortona, to be equivalent to the Greet a. All tliis, toge- 
ther with an infinite Number of Etraſcan Monuments daily diſ- 
cover'd about Nala and Capua, fully prove the Dominion of the 
Etruſcans in thoſe Parts; and more particularly, ſome extreme- 
ly curious large Veilels, finely painted with Figures, which 
were preſented to his Majeſty on his firſt Arrival in this King- 
dom: Of thefe I intended to have publiſhed an Account, if my 
domeſtic Affairs had permitted me to ſtay longer in that King- 
dom, My good Friend Mr, Milliam Hammond has made a 
large and curious Collection in the Neighbourhood of Nola, 
Which has been ſent to Ergland. = n 

5 Tt 


(1) Mydeo Etruſco, Tab. 198. num. az, 24, 24, 25. Mazroch, Diſſert. 
di Cort. t. 3. P. 43. 

(2) Quoted in this Work, p. 222 

(3) This Signer Gori proves in che Place above cited. 

(4) De rea pronync, Lat. Ling. cap. 7. 
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(21) 

many illuſtrious Teſtimonies, it would be ſufficient to mention g 
a fine Tuſcan Inſcription found on a Marble Table, which I ima- 
gine was done in Memory of Hercules, in Characters like thoſe 
of the O/ci, which I ſhall refer to its proper Place. | 

I proceed now to enquire into the antient Peopling of the 
Neapelitan Crater (1): It is well known, that the antient Tuſcans 
extended their Dominion and Commerce over all Parts of Ita 
from Sea to Sea, beginning with the maritime Part, as that 
which could moſt contribute to encreaſe their Trade; conſe- 
quently they inhabited the City of Capua, (which they called 
(2) YVulturna) as well as the Cities of Pempei, Nola, and Acerra 3 


and that they built Nocera, and conſequently were Maſters of 


Her culaneum. Strabo (3) ſays, Hoc, & quod proxims ſigui tun, 
& Sarno amne alluitur, Pompeios tenuerunt olim Oſci, deinds 
Etruſci, po Samnite, gui inde ſunt expulſi, e autem hoc communs 
navale, Nola, Nuceria, & Acerranum, Sarno amne morces fi- 
mul excipients atque emittente : Super hæc loca fitus eft Veſuvius 
Mons; and Serwius (4), citing Conon, an antient Hiſtorian, br ill 
libro quem de Italia ſcript : quoſdam Pelaſoos, alioſque ex Pelipon- 
neſo convenas, ad eum locum Italia wenifſe dicit, cui nullum- 
antea nomen fuerit, & flumini quem accoluerunt, Sarno nome 
impoſuiſſe, ex appellatione patrii fluminis, & fe Saraſtes appellaſſe: 
hi inter multa oppida Nuceriam condiderunt. Whence we may 
conclude, that the Pelaſgi began to combat, or mix themſelves 
with the antient Tuſeans, who were already Maſters of the 
Country of Oſca, as appears from theſe Verſes of Lueretius: 


Ls locus eft Cumis apud Etruſcor, & montes 
Pampei calidis, ubi fumant fontibus aut, 


Which Verſes have been variouſly diſtorted by Adrian Turne- 
bius, and many others, who knew not, that the Tyrrheni (as Pau- 
ſanias tells us) were Inhabitants of Campania Felix, and particu- 
larly of Pompei and Herculaneum ; and that they were called, 
according to Strabo, Etruſei, Lucretius might therefare as well 
call the neighbouring Mountains Eiruſcan, as Titullys the hot 
Baths of Baie, Tuſcan. 


Vos tenet, Etruſcis manat que fontibus, unda, 
Vnda ſub &ſtiuum non adeunda Canem (5). 


Laſtly, we have the cleareſt Proof from a rare and curious Me- 


val (explained by Signor Propoſo Gori (6), of the Etruſcan 


Academy} 


(1) Crater is the Name by wobich that Tra? of C:untry poſſeſſed by the Greely 
Colonies, lying near the Gulph of Naples, has been called by Greek Authers. 

(2) Cluverius Ital. Antiq. I. ii. c. 1. Campani aytx4dty Etruſci fuerunte 
Vide Nicolaum Damaſcenum apud Athenzum, 4, 13. Signor Magzocchi 
thinks the Name of Capua more antient. Vide the Diſſert, cit. Pag, 4 

(3) Strab. 1. v. 

8 Serv. ad ZEneid. L vii, 2 

5) Vide Lueret. lib, vi. v. 749. Vide Leonardys of Capya, vol. ii 

(6) Gori in his Defence of the Etruſcan Alphabet. page 166 


(32) 


Academy) in the Poſſeſſion of Count Diamante Monie melini. à 


Member of the ſame Academy; which has been found very for- 
tunately for our Purpoſe. This Coin, which is perfect in Spite 


of þ many Ages, has been preſerved in a green Cruſt, ſo tnat 


the Letters and Figures may very plainly be diſtinguiſhed, and 
relate to the City of Hercularzeum, as Signor Cori and Paſſeri, 
another Member of the ſame Academy, have obſerved ; the 
Letters which are thereon muſt be read from the Right to the 


Left, after the Etruſcan Manner, AN P 7 H, 


HRCVL, 7z. e. Herculautun, in the ſame Manner as the Coins 
of Urino, Nocera, and Capua (1). It is to be obſerved, that 
the Name of the City is not written at length, but the latter 
End abbreviated, as the great Spanheim has remarked, to be 
uſual in the more ancient Coins, and which may be tcen in ma- 
ny other Etruſcan Inſcriptions. . But that Herculaneum is here 
meant is not to be doubted, although, the firſt L:tter n accord- 
ing to the Etruſcan manner of Writing, ougut to have been 
cloſed at Top and Bottom, as may be ie-u, on my ancient 
Marble Sarcophagus, where are to be read ſeveral Etruſcan 
Words, which I thus explain : | 


LARTS ANEMIVS FELSINEI FILIVS 


And as it appears on the Cups mentioned by Demgſter (2) 3 
whence one may conjeRure, the Latin Aſpirate n had its Ori- 
gin (3) from the Tuſcan 3 and it is poilible, that the Greek n 
might have its Riſe from hence, for which conſult Juftius Lip- 
ius (4). q 

The Letter s is here wanting, perhaps, becauſe in pro- 
nouncing u like x with an Aipirate, they ſeemed in ſome Mea- 


ſure to give the Sound of E. Then follows P, which mani- 


ſeſtly ſtands for or k, which has never till now been obſerved 
by any one. The fourth Letter v is beyond all Doubt a Tu/car 
Character. The fifth Letter a has been proved by the Academy 
of Cortona, to be equivalent to the Greek a, All this, toge- 
ther with an infinite Number of Etruſcan Monuments daily diſ- 
cover'd about Nola and Capua, fully prove the Dominion of the 
Etruſcans in thoſe Parts ; and more particularly, ſome extreme- 
ly curious large Veſſels, finely painted with Figures, which 
were preſented to his Majeſty on his firſt Arrival in this King- 
dom : Of theſe I intended to have publiſhed an Account. if my 
domeſtic Affairs had permitted me to ſtay longer in that Kings 
dom. My good Friend Mr. William Hammond has made 4 
150 and curious Collection in the Neighbourhood of Mla, 
hich has been {ent to England, 
It 


(1) Muſeo Etruſco, Tab. 198, num, 22, 23, 24, 25, Mazroch, Diſſert. 
gi Cort. t. 3. P. 43. 

(2) Quoted in this Work, p. 22. 

(3) This Signor Gori proves in the Place above cited, 

(4) De rect pronunc. Lat, Ling. cap, 7, 


( 53) 


It follows from hence, that the Samnites for ſome Time poſs 
ſeſſed the Country about Naples: C. Sempronia Aratino & . 
Fubio Vibulano Ci Peregrina res, fed memoria digna traditur 
& anro facta: Vultarnum Hetruſcorum urcem, que nunc Catuaæ 
, ab Samnitibus cagtam, Capuamęne ab Dace eorum Capys, Oc. 
(i). The Sea Coat was therefore the only Place then inhabited 


by the Greeks ; from whom they derived their Cuſtoms and Me- 


; 5 
| & thod of Government, as will be ſhewn hereafter : foralmuch as 
ö & $:r.:bo 150 writes, that“ Naples was a Colony of the Camani, 
| „ Chatcidenſes, Pythacufans, and Athenians :> Neapolis Chalcis 
: 4: n/ir:, & ipſa Paribenope a tumulo Sirenis attellata. Though I 
| look on thoſe People as all one Nation; fince £iwy tells us, that the 
Cura: had their Origin from Chalcis Euvoica, or Negretent, an 
; ancient Colony of the 41henians (3), Aibenierſes Rege Eridfonio 
. Ji: Exim Inſulam Colania m deduxerant : dthenienſes in Eubvica 
N = Cha/oide Hretbiam Colonis occupayzre. The Crecians poſieſed 5 
this Country till the Namans conquered it, wheſe Wars do not 
K pretend to deſcribe, and ſhall only ſay, that in very early times, 
? they reduced it to Præſectorſbips: x quibus jus dicel atui, & 
Wh 2undine a;ebantur, & erat quedam earum Re/jublica, negue tas 
nen Magiſtratus ſuos babibant; in quas leyibus P. efetti nlite baue 
ar quotunnit, qui Fus dicerert: quarum: genera fuere duo; Hite- 
rm, in quas ſolehant ire Prefedi quatuor, fotuli fuffragio cr takt, 
; bac of pida, Caſuam, Cumas, Caſilinum, Vulturmum, Liter- 
4 eum, P uteolos, Acerras, Ces. Jaulam, Atellam, Colotiom ; alie- 
1 den, Prator Urbanus guotannis in qua'que ioc i 
« eibus: ut Fundos, Formias, Caere, Vena um, Alicas, Privver- 
un, Anggniam, Fruſinonem, Reate, Saturniam, Nurſiam, As pi- 
5 Fun, abiague comtlura; and this was in the early (4) Times as 
5 Peulus Manutius (5) obſerves. Hence we may infer, that Her- 


laneum had the like Prerogative; and for the fame Reafor, as 
(ua became a Roman Colony under the Cenſu'ſhip of Casſar 
= 95 6 did C — d T. a! T. _—_ A, 45880 * 8 jr JOY 47 
F. 07 28 il aiterwar 8 07 ty crmia, Du, Cc. So Hiert n“ 
eum became a Roman Colony, withcut being ſubject to the 
nes Laws (notwithſtanding the Julia Law): in the {ame 


2 — [ , N 1 ws. - 0 
8 Sinner as Cicero calls the Neapolitens Citizens of Acme, and in- 
8 eled by the Julian Law with the Freedom of Rene, having 
ws 1 , . " Rt” . © . 
: FE: te fame Time the Privilege of being governed by their au- 
1 Sa Laws. Hence the Hercalavenſes ci ed their chief Ma- 
a W.tts Demarchi, whoſe Cfice was pollibly the fame with the 
* anbiri Quingutunalis. This Suppoſition ſome Icarned Men 
y we endeai gured to prove from the following Inſcription, 
= hich I ſaithſulty lt 4 eee | All FVV 
4 : 4 e 1 ality U 1. copie In the Court Yard ot IT. 4 57 V. 112 
Y at the Cajzan Cate, over the Arch which joins the two Courts, 
25 lich Euter ſays was once in the Village of Pietra Plana. be- 
f £ L longing 
t | | 
- 
4 {1) Lie. IV, C. 19. 
t. \2) Lid. ii. e. . b 
| (2) Pauſinias in Attics, ; 
W {4) U. c. 460. » 


8 Ys 
3) De Civitare Romana, 
* lit. XXV111s 


a — 
#2 
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( 34) 


longing to Bernardus Martiranus (1), whence it was removed to 
Naples (2); but ſomething different from the true Original, 
which is in Fabricius. 


L. MVNATIO . CONCFSSIANO , v. p. PATRONO 
\, COLONIAE . PRO. MERITIS. EIVS , EROA. CIVES 
MVNIFICA . LARGITATE. OLIM. HONOREM 
DEVITVM . PRESTANTISSIMO . VIRO . PRAE 
SENS , TEMPVS. EXEGIT . QVO. ETIAM, MVNA 
TI. CONCESSIANT. FILI . SVI. DEMARCHIA 
CVMVLATIORE . SVMTV . LIBERALITATIS 
ABVNDANTIAM . VNIVERSIS . EXIBVIT . CIVIBVS 
OB. QVAE*. TESTIMONIA . AMORIS . SINCERISSI 
MI. REG. PRIMARIA . SPLENDIDISSIMA 4 
HERCVLANENSIVM . PATRONO . MIR ABILI 
STATVAM , PONNEAM . DECREVIT, (z) 


This is a Monument of the Gratitude of the People of the Co. 
lony of Herculaneum, who erected a Statue to Lucius Munatiu 


Conceſſianus, a Patrician, who in a Time of great Scarcity, _ 


ported them all at his own Expence; and who had the Dignity of: 
Demarchus m the Herculean Colony, which was as yet the 
common Form of Government of Naples ; and as Strabo ſays, 
Argumentum rei ſunt Nemina Magiſiratum Principis Grau 
poſlerioribus temporibus Campana Græcis permixta ; and Spartian, 
ſpeaking of Adrian, ſays, they were quinguennales : Apud Mea. 
polim Demarchus in Patria ſua Quingquennalis. On Examina- 
tion of the? Style and Manner of the above Inſcription, I think 
it no ways prior to the Times of Titus, but rather of a later 
Date, and ſome Time after the Eruption of Veſuvius, and the] 
Deſtruction of Herculantum; wherefore it could not belong to that 
City: Otherwiſe it would be neceſſary to ſay, that the Eruption 
of Veſuuius had not entirely deſtroyed that City, but that Part 
of it yet remained, which is contrary to the Teſtimony of al 
the Writers on the Subject. Whence it is moſt natural to ima-W 
ine, that it belonged to the City of Naples, whither Part of the 
People ſaved from the Deſtruction of the Colony might eaſih 
have been tranſplanted, with the Name of Regio Herculanenjs 
um, Which Name might have continued a long Time. ö 
To prove farther that Herculaneum was à Roman Municipiun, 
or free City, I will add the following Inſcription of Reine 
ſius: (4) | 
PRIDIE 


(1) Gruter. CCC. XXIX. 6. 
(2) Capaccio L. e. c. g. 
(3) V. P. Vir Patricius vid. Sertor. Urſatum poſt Marm. O xonien. 

Prideaux pag. 66. Gentili, de Patriciorum Origins lib. ij: cap. x. n. vii. 
(4) Reineſ. Claſs, 7. n. xv, 


_ ( 33) 


iginal, { It follows from hence, that the Samnites for ſome Time poſ- 

ſeſſed the Country about Naples: C. Sempronio Aratino & ©. 
Fabio Vibulano Coff, Peregrina res, ſed memoria digna traditur 
0 anno facta: Vulturnum Hetruſcorum urbem, que nunc Capua 
* eft, ab Samnitibus captam, — ab Duce eorum Capys, ts . 
2 (1). The Sea Coaſt was therefore the only Place then inhabited 
by the Greeks ; from whom they derived their Cuſtoms and Me- 
Z thod of Government, as will be ſhewn hereafter : foraſmuch as 
Strabo (2) writes, that“ Naples was a Colony of the Cumani, 
= * Chalcidenſes, Pythacuſans, and Athenians :” Neapolis Chalci« 
= denſium, & ipſa Parthenope a tumulo Sirenis appellata. Though I 
look on thoſe People as all one Nation; fince Livy tells us, that the 
© Cumani had their Origin from Chalcis Euboica, or Negropont, an 
ancient Colony of the Athenians (3), Atheniexſes Rege Erictonio 
in Eubeam Inſulam Coloniam deduxerant : Athenienſes in Euboica 
cChalcida Erethiam Colonis occupavere. The Grecians poſſeſſed 
this Country till the Romans conquered it, whoſe Wars J do not 
2 pretend to deſcribe, and ſhall only ſay, that in very early times, 
they reduced it to Præfectorſhips: In guibus & jus dicebatur, & 


the Co- 


Tunatiu WR nundinæ agebantur, & erat quedam earum Reſpublica, neque ta- 
y, 9 nen Magiſtratus ſuos habe bant; in quas legibus Þrofet mittcbans 
nity ci tur quotannis, qui Jus dicerent : quarum genera fuere dus: Alte- 
yet the um, in quas folebant ire Prefeti quatuor, populi ſuffragia creati, 
1 ſays, in hæc oppida, Capuam, Cu mas, Caſilinum, Vulturnum, Liter- 
Grad 


num, Puteolos, Acerras, Sueſſulam, Atellam, Calatiam; alte- 


£ ? = & . . * 1 
«ap 191 ¶ tun, in quas Prætor Urbanus quotannis in guæque loca miſerat 
pud Nea- legibus: ut Fundos, Formias, Caere, Venafrum, Alicas, Priver- 
Twin aum, Auagniam, Fruſinonem, Reate, Saturniam, Nurfiam, As pi- 
41 think 


: Izum, aliaque complura ; and this was in the early (4) Times as 
a later Paulus Manutius (5) obſerves. Hence we may infer, that Her- 
and the calaneum had the like Prerogative ; and for the ſame Reaſon, as 


g to that ¶ Capua became a Roman Colony under the Conſulfhip of Cz/ar 
Eruption WR(6); as did afterwards Fondi, Formia, Arpinum, &c. So Hercu- 
that Pan laneum became a Roman Colony, without being ſubje& to the 
ny of al omann Laws (notwithſtanding the Julian Law); in the fame 
\l 4 ＋ Manner as Cicero calls the Neapolitans Citizens of Rome, and in- 
art of t 


Fvelted by the Julian Law with the Freedom of Rome, having 


ght eaſily Wh at the ſame Time the Privilege of being governed by their an- 
culanenſs cient Laws, Hence the Hercalanenſes called their chief Ma- 


Eiſtrates Demarchi, whoſe Office was poſſibly the ſame with the 

Huumviri Duinquennales, This Suppoſition ſome learned Men 

Pave endeavoured to prove from the following Inſcription, 

which I faithfully copied in the Court Yard of St. Autan, with- 

put the Capuan Gate, over the Arch which joins the two Courts, 

N hich Gruter ſays was once in the Village of Pietra Bianca, be- 
(1) Liv. I. iv, e. 19. 


| longing 
; (3) Pauſanias in Atticis, 


anicipiun, 


of Reine 
PRI DIE. 


1. Oxoniek 
n. Vile 


i (4) U, C. 460, 
([) De Civitate Romana: 
(6) Liv, lib. xxviii- 


, z — 
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longing to Bernardus Martiranus (1), whence it was removed 9 
Naples (2); but ſomething different from the true Original, 
which is in Fabricius. 


L. MVNATIO . CONCESSIANO , V. P. PATRONO 
COLONIAE . PRO. MERITIS. EIVS , ERGA. CIVES 
MV NIFICA , LARGITATE. OLIM , HONOREM 
DEVITVM . PRESTANTISSIMO , VINO. PRAE \ 
SENS, TEMPVS. FXEGIT . QVO. ETIAM, MVNA 
TI. CONCESSIANI. FILII. SVI. DEMARCHIA 
e CVMVLATIORE. SVMTV . LIBER ALITATIS 
00h of ARBVNDANTIAM . VNIVERSIS, EXIBViT. CIVIBVS 
$6 OB. QVAE. TESTIMONIA. AMORIS , SINCERISSI 


| | MI. REG. PRIMARIA . SPLENDIDISSIMA 
1 HERCVLANENSIVM . PATRONO . MiRAB LI 
| 
| 


STATVAM , PONNEAM . DECREVIT. (3) 


ir This is a Monument of the Gratitude of the People of the Co. 
60 lony of Herculaneum, who erefted a Statue to Lucius Munatiu 
14 5 Conceſſianus, a Patrician, who iu a Time of great Scarcity, ſup- 
"i ported them all at his own Expence; and who had the Dignity ofa 
4 Demarchus in the Herculean Colony, which was as yet the 
common Form of Government of Nafles ; and as Scrabo ſays, 
Argumentum rei ſunt Nomina Magiſiratum Principis Græm 
poſterioribus temporibus Campana Græcis permixta ; and Spartinn, 
ſpeaking of Adrian, ſays, they were quinguennales: Apud Ma. 
folim Demarchus in Patria ſua Quinquennalis. On Examina. 
tion of the Style and Manner of the above Inſcription, I think 
it no ways prior to the Times of Titus, but rather of a later 
Date, and ſome Time after the Eruption of Ve, and the 
Deſtruction of Herculancum; wherefore it could not belong to that 
City: Otherwiſe it would be neceflary to ſay, that the Eruption 
of YVe/uvius had not entirely deſtroyed that City, but that Part 
of it yet remained, which is contrary to the Teſtimony of all 
the Writers on the Subject. Whence it is molt natural to ima- 
ine, that it belonged to the City of Naples, whither Part o: the 
3 ſaved from the Deſtruction of the Colony might ealilyiſ 
have been tranſplanted, with the Name of Regio FPerculanenſ- 
um, Which Name might have continued a long Time. | 
To prove farther that Herculancum was a Roman Municipiun, 


or free City, I will add the following Inſcription of Reint 
fus : (4) 
PRIDIE 
(1) Gruter. CCC. XXIX. 6, ö 


(2) Capaccio L. e. c. 9. 

(3) V. P. Vir Patricius vid. Sertor. Urſatum poſt Marm, Oxcnien, 
Prideaux pag. 66. Gentili, de Patriciorum Origine lib. ii. cap. X. n. vii, 

(4) Reinęi. Claſs. 7. n. xv. 
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PRIDIE , K. MARTIAS. IN. VR. SCRIRENDO , ADFVERE 
CVNCTI. QVOD. VERBA . TAC TA. SVNT. M. M. MEMM195S 
 gvros. PAT. ET. FIL. Er. VIRI..... ITER. PEQVNIA. PONDE 

F RALI. ET. CHALCIDICVM . ET. SCHOLAM , SECVNDVM 

Z mMYNICIP. SPLENDOREM. FECISSE. QVAE. TVERI. PVBLICE 
DECRETO . D. E. R. I. C. PLACERE , HVIC, ORDINI, cv 

NI. M. RFI. PAT. ET. FIL.1L.VIR, IT ER. IN, EDEN DIS. MV 

\ © NERIBVS. Abro. LIBERAL ES. FVERINT. VT, EORVM . MO 
© NVMENTA. Di cok. MVNICIPIO. SINT, ADEO. DILIGEN 
ES. VT. VITIEIS. PONDERVM , OCCVRRERINT , IDQ , IN 
= PERPETVVM . PROVEDERINT , PLACERE . DECVRIONIB, 
M. M. MEMMIOS. RVFOS, PAT. ET. II. DVM.1.VIVERENT 
Z FORVM . POS. ., M. ET. SCHOLA . ET. CHALCIDI . QVAE 
1PSI. FECISSENT. PROCVRATIONEM . DARI. VTIQVE. SER 
vos. EIVS ... MPIVS. EST... ..... NEGOTIO . PRAEPONE 
RENT. NEQVE. INDE , ABDVCI. SINE. DECVRIONVM . DE 
CRETO. ET. M. M. MEMMIIS. RVFIS, PAT. ET. FIL. PVBLICE 


the C. CRATIAS. AGEL. QVOD. ITERATIONI. HONORI, EORVM 
lunatiu 1 NON. AMBITIONEI, NEQVE , IACTATIONI. SVAE. DEDE 
ty, {up- * RINT. SED. IN, CVLTVM. MVNICIPI, ET, DECOREM 
nity of:  CONTVLERINT, 

yet the E $2 08 * 

abo ſays, WA A grand Building diſcovered among the Ruins of Herculaneum, 
Gra thought by the Antiquarians to be a Baſilica, concerning which 
partie, ſhall be more particular in the Courſe of this Work, I ſhould 


ud Nea-MQather take for a Chal-idicum, were we not left in the greateſt 
xamim-· N Obſcurity as to the Nature of he Building the Ancients called 
I chick h that Name. It appears, from the Etymology of the Word, 
F a later i go have been a Mint, or the Place where they coined their Mo- 


and the ey. Others aſſert, it was a Hall belonging to the Forum for 
ng to tha be Uſe of the Advocates and Orators. Nothing certain can be 
Eruption proved from the above Inſcription, which was found in the Be- 
that Part Finning of the laſt Century, in the Neighbgurhood of Portici, 
ny of al Put that there was a Chalcidicum in Herculautum, which is re- 
al ro im- Preſented as a Building with a large Hall, but without afligning 
art o the Iny particular Uſe or Deſcription of its Conſtruction. It ſeems, 
ght cally y Vitruvius, that the Chalbidicum was commonly placed at 


he Extremity of the Baflica; from this we can form no Idea, 
Waving never been able to diſcover any Model or Plan of thoſe 
Find of Buildings. 

But to return to our City: It has been already proved that it 
as a Colony, as appears from the above Inſcription of Con- 
Manus, and the Inicriptions which I have copied among the 
Ete Diſcoveries, ſnew that it was aſcribed to the Menenian Tribe, 
what may be gathered from the Diſcoveries made near the 
Theatre, it appears there were fine Fountains in Hercn/aucum, 
n a Piece of Marble dug up, may be rcad (i), 


2 * = * Et, 


rculanenſs 
unicipiun, 


of Rent: 
PRIDIE 


n. Oxcnict 
un. Vil 


Ke * + 5 


(0% Reinef, Claf, 2. xxix, 


Dy 
i 
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=_ — = — * as 9 ” a ay OY 
oy * * i . on o * " * 


ET. PATER, ET. FILI.... M. s ALIEN ""_ 


EEE p 4 Cnc. 

TERTVLLA. RESTITVII. 
Which Inſcription Reineſius thinks relates to the two Marei 
Memmii abovementioned; but as we have ſeen two Equeſtrian 
Statues of the Balbi, which I ſhall obſerve in due Place, it i; 
imagined there is greater Reaſon to think that it might be con. 
ſecrated to their Memory ; ſince it is not to be dqubted, but 
both Father and Son had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by remarkable 
Works, and erecting grand public Buildings. It is manifel 
they had Baths and Conduits of Water. Piſcina autem inter 
appendices Balnearum, in qua calentes a Thermis natare ſolebant, 
frigidaria eft, & uti vocat Sidonius Apollinaris ( 1) Bapti ſteri. 
um. Moreover, the above (2) Reineſius goes on, ſaying as I hay 
already obſerved, That Herculaneum and Pompei were deſtroyed 
þy an Earthquake, and that no one had ever made any Mention 
of their being rebuilt again. 

It is remarkable, as the ſame Author relates, that there hav 
been found fixed to a Wall in Herculaneum, two famous Decree, 
of the Senate, which were carried to the Houſe of Matteo d 
Capua, Prince of Conca. Theſe were engraved on Plates «& 
Braſs 28 Inches long, and 20 broad. The firſt of which con- 
tained an Order that no ancient Buildings ſhould be pulled dow 
for the ſake of ſelling the Materials; this was paſſed in the Con- 
ſulſhip of Hofdius Geta and L. Vagellius, who had been (3) Sufi 
in the fourth Conſulſhip of Claudius, about the Year of Ron 
Soo. The ſecond is to the ſame Purpoſe, and was decreed nin 
Years after the firit, when Foluſius and Cornelius were Conſuls. 

Concerning its Government, both as a Municipium, and as: 
Colony, we ſhall ſpeak more at large, when we come to treat 
of the Duymviri Quinguernales, and Demarchi. I ſhall only adi 
here, that they were not without a Number of preper Miniſten 
ſuitable to the Magnificence of their ſacred Buildings, as will be, 

M | ſeen by the Inſcriptions, which mention the Epulones and Augu/ 
Ne tales, in Honour of Cæſar, and Auguſtus. The aforementioned 
i Reineſius (4) has another Inſcription belonging to the City d 

115 Herculantum. | 


| , O. D. LOCVM. AB. INCHOATO 
. . VM. TECTORIS 
AVGVSTALIB. DATVM, 


fr) Lib, ii. ep. 2, 

(2) Reineſ. loc. cit. 

(3) Suffes among sbe Carthagenians, wat an Office equal to that of Cad 
among the Romans; from OD Judex, An Office bere, per baps equi! 


fo our Commiſſioners of Servers. 


{4) Reineſ. Claſs, 2, xxxiii, Capac, Hiſt, Neapol, lib. ii. e, 2. 
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raw. k. MARTIAS, IN .CVR .SCRIBENDO , ADFVERE 

2 cyncTI1. QVOD. VERBA . FACTA.SVNT. N. M. MEMMIOS 
RVFOS. PAT. ET. FIL. ET. VIRI..... TER. PEQVNIA. PONDE 
RALI. ET. CHALCIDICVM . ET. SCHOLAM , SECVNDVM 
MVNICIP. SPLENDOREM. FECISSE. QVAE. TVERI. PVBLiCE 


Marei prereTo . D. E. R. I. C. PLACERE . HVIC, ORDINI, CVM 
eftrian I. M. RVrI. PAT. ET. PII. II. VIR. ITER. IN. EDENDIS. MV 
e, it ü NMERIBVS. ADEO - LIBERALES. FVERINT. VT, EORVM. MO 
de con- xyMENTA . DECORI. MVNICIPIO. SIN T. ADEO . DILIGEN 
d, but Tx; . vT. VITIEIS. PONDERVM , OCCVRRERINT T. IDQ . IN 
arkable PERPETVVM . PROVEDERINT , PLACERE . DECVRIONIB, 
nanifel WY I. M. MEMMIOS. RVFOS. PAT. ET.FIL. DVM.11,VIVERENT 
e konvM. Pos. . ET . scholl A. ET. CHALCIDI . QVAE 
A 2 esl. FECISSENT. PROCVRATIONEM . DAKI. VTIQVE. SER 
71 bau! vos. EIVs . MPIVS. EST. . .. . . NEGOTIO. PRAEPONE 


RENT. NEQVE. INDE .ABDVCI , SINE . DECVRIONVM . DE 
CRETO. ET. M. M. MENMMIIS. RVFIS, PAT. ET. FIL. PVBLICE 
GRATIAS. AGEI, QVOD . ITERATIONI. HONORI. EORVM 


eſtroyel 
Mention? 


ere hae! NON. AMBITIONEI . NEQVE , IACTATIONI, SVAE . DEDE 
Decres ) RINT . SED. IN. CVLTVM. MVNICIPI, ET. DECORE 
Aatteo 4 CONTVLERINT, | 
Plates of 


ich con- A grand Building diſcovered among the Ruins of Herculantum, 
ed down thought by the Antiquarians to be a Baſilica, concerning which 
the Con- I ſhall be more particular in the Courſe of this Work, I ſhould 
3) Suff rather take for a Chalcidicum, were we not left in the greateſt 


of Roni Obſcurity as to the Nature of the Building the Ancients called 


reed nine by that Name. It appears, from the Etymology of the Word, 
onſuls. to have been a Mint, or the Place where they coined their Mo- 

and asi ney. Others aſſert, it was a Hall belonging to the Forum for 
> to treu the Uſe of the Advocates and Orators. Nothing certain can be 
only ad proved from the above Inſcription, which was found in the Be- 
Miniſten zinning of the laſt Century, in the Neighbourhood of Portici, 


as will k but that there was a Chalcidicum in Herculaneum, which is re- 
nd Aug preſented as a Building with a large Hall, but without aſſignin 

nentionel any particular Uſe or Deſcription of its Conſtruction. It teems, 

e City «I favs Pitruvius, that the Chalcidicum was commonly placed at 

e the Extremity of the Baſilica; from this we can form no Idea, 

© having never been able to diſcover any Model or Plan of thoſe 

kind of Buildings. 

But to return to our City: It has been already proved that it 

was a Colony, as ..ppears from the above Inſcription of Con- 

Neu anus, and the Inſcriptions which I have copied among the 

BE late Diſcoveries, ſhew that it was aſcribed to the Menenian Tribe, 

By what may be gathered from the Diſcoveries made near the 

Lat of Co Theatre, it appears there were fine Fountains in Herculancum. 
bat of Con a Piece of Marble dug up, may be read (1), 

N . D 2 . Et. 


24 TT (i) Reinef, Claſf. 2. xxixe 
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Which Inſcription Re:nefius thinks relates to the two Marci 
Memmii abovementioned ; but as we have ſeen two Equeſtrian 
Statues of the Balli, which I ſhall obſerve in due Place, it is 
imagined there is greater Reaſon to think that it might be con- 
ſcerared to their Memory; ſince it is not to be doubted, but 
boch Fatner and Son had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by remarkable 
Works, and ereGing grand public Buildings. It is manifeſt 
they had Baths and Conduits of Water. P.ſcina aut m inter 
appendices Balnearum, in qua calentes a Thermis natare ſol:bant, 
Frigidaria , & uti vocat Sidonius Apollinaris (1 ) Baptiſteri. 
am, Noreover, the above (2) Reznefius goes on, ſaying as I have 
already obſerved, That Herculaneum and Pompei were deſtroyed 
by an Earthquake, and that no one had ever made any Mention 
of their being rebuilt again. 

It is remarkable, as the ſame Author relates, that there have 
been found fixed to a Wall in Herculaneum, two famous Decree; 
of the Senate, which were carried to the Houſe of Matteo di 
Capua, Prince of Conca. Theſe were engraved on Plates of 
Braſs 28 Inches long, and 20 broad. The firſt of which con- 
tained an Order that no ancient Buildings ſhould be pulled down 
for the ſake of ſelling the Materials; this was paſſed in the Con- 
ſulſhip of Heſidius Geta and L. Vagellius, who had been (3) Seti 
in the fourth Conſu!ſhip of Claudius, about the Year of Rome 
200, The ſecond is to the fame Purpoſe, and was decreed nine 
Tears after the firſt, when Voliſius and Cornelius were Conſuls. 

Concerning its Government, both as a Municipium, and as2 
Colony, we ſhall ſpeak more at large, when we come to treat 
of the Puumauri Puingueanales, and Demarchi. I ſhall only add 
nere, that they were not without a Number of proper Miniſters 
ſuitable to the Magnificence of their ſacred Buildings, as will be 
een by the Inſcriptions, which mention the Epalones and Angu/ 
tales, in Honour of Cæſar, and Jugu/ius. The aforementioned 
Keineſias (4) has another Inſcription belonging to the City of 


Aerculancum. 


.. O. P. IOC VM. AB. INCHOATQ 
+> „„. „ VM. TECTORIS 
AVGVSTALIB. DATVM. 


0 Next 
(i) Lib, ii. ep. 2, 
{2) Reineſ. loc, cit, 


3) Suff's among tbe Carthagenians, was an Office equal 19 that ef Conſul 
among the Romans; from D Judex, An Office here, per baps equal 


fo err C ommuſſroners of Servers. 


(4) Rzingfe Claſe, 2, xx3ii, Capzt, Hiſt, Nespol, libs li, e, 9. 
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(37) 
Next to the College of Pontiſces (1), ſprung up at Rome, that 
of the Auguſtales, with new Ceremonies, about the Year 767, 
of which Body Tiberius Czar was a Member; this Example 
was followed by the Colonies out of Flattery or Ambition; 
they were ſix ip Number, and tiled (2), SEVIRI. AVGVS- 
TALES. They were alſo in Cortona, as appears from the 
following Inſcription found not long ſince: 


C. TITIO. CL. CELERI 
DOMO. CORTONA 
VIVIR. AVGV. "i 
LIBERTI. EIVS. | 


But to return to my firſt Deſign : This ancient City was ſitu- 
ated near the Sea about four Miles from Naples, and remained 
buried in the Bowels of the Earth by the Eruptions of Veſavius, 
in the Space between the royal Villa of Partici, and the Village 
of Reſina; it had a Harbour a little Diſtance from the Moun- 
tain YVeſuvius. It is to be obſerved, that St. Gregory writing to 
Fortunatus Biſhop of Naples, makes mention of Legionis Hercu- 
leuſis Neapolis. And we ſhall obſerve, that Franciſcus Balzanus 
wrote a filly Book concerning this City, in which he credits 
the Impoltures of Annius of Viterbo. Vulgar Tradition ſays, 
that St. Peter landed there. According to Pontanus, at Reſina, 


In that Situation of which we have been treating, ſtood the Seat 


of Antonius Panormita, who wrote of Alphonſus the Firſt, King 
of Naples. Fala ſays, that Portici, now a Royal Seat belong- 
ing to his Majeſty, in the Neighbourhood of Herculancum, was 
the Seat of Quintus Pontius Aquila, a Roman Citizen, called by 
Cicero, Neapulitanum Quinti. Adjoining to it is the Promontory 
of Leucopetra, which retains its ancient Name in Pietra- bianca, 
or the White Rock, a delightful Villa belonging to the Duke of 
Matalona. Where I copied the following antique Inſcriptions, 
which I think will be acceptable to the Reader. The firſt may 
be found in Gruter (3), whom Maurtius quotes, but with an 
immenſe Difference, and with many Errors and Miſtakes : 


D. M. 
M. MARIO. PROCVLO 
" VIX., ANN. III. MENS. IH. D. vIIII. 
M. MARIVS, FRONTO . ET. COSCONIA 
YGIA . PARENT . INFELICISS, 
' FILIO , PIISSIMO . FECERVNT . SIBI 
LIB, LIBERTABVSQ. POSTERISQ. EORVM. 
Si. NON. FATORVM. PRECEPS, HIC, MORTIS 
OBISSET . MATER-.QVAE . HOC. TITVLO , DEBVIT 
ANTE. vrt. FI. TV. PRETERIENS , DICAS 
| Sir. Sf TERRA. LEVSS. 20 
n 


(7) Tacit. Ib i. Annal. c. 54. 
(2) Noris Cznutaph. Piſin,ca >, 
(3) Gruter, pag, DOXCY, 2. 


(38) 
On another Piece of Marble : 


 MYNICITO. P. F. POST. MORTEM 
MVNICIPES . SVI . AERE . CONLA tO . PIETATIS 
CAVSSA . POSVERVNT. 


The laſt, which follows, may ſerve to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of 
the Ages nearer our own, 4 


HOSPES . Er. SI. PROPERAS. NE. SIS . IMPIVS 
PRETERIENS . HOC. AEDIFICIVM VENERATOR 
HIC. ENIM . CAROLVS.V. RO. IMP. 
DEBELLATA . APHRICA . VENIENS. 
TRIDVVM . IN . LIBERALI 
LEVCOPETRAE . GREMIO . CONSVMSIT. 
FLOREM . SPARGITO . ET. VALE. 

M. D. XXXV. 


Four Miles towards the Eaſt, at the Foot of the Mountain 
Veſuwius, is a Place called Torre del Greco, where, I believe, the 
City of Pompeia (1) lies buried in like manner, ſo named from 
the triumphal Pomps of Hercules, and called by Seneca Pompeias 
celebrem Campania Urbem, See Summonte, Pliny, Florus, Se- 
neca, and Velleius, who ſays, Tantam hoc ( ſaciali ) bello Roma- 
mts dem preſtitifſe, ut . . . Herculaneum ſimul cum T. Didio ca- 
peret, Pompeios cum L. Sulla oppugnaret. And Seneca (2) deſcribes 
this City thus: Celebrem Campania Urbem, in qua ab altera 
parte Surrentum, Stabianumque littus, ab altera Herculanenſe 
conveniunt, mareque ex aperto reductam ameno ſitu cingunt, deci- 
difſe terræmotu, wexatis quecumque adjacet regionibus. Strabo 
calls it Thegeraiav, Pompeiam; and Servius adds a Fable founded 
on Mneid vii. Verſ. 662. 7. e. Hercules in quadam Campaniæ 
(urbe ) pompam triumphis ſuis exhibuit, unde Pompei dicitur Civi- 
la, And Strabs (3: : Pompeiam quam Sarnus preterfluit. This 
Place is now called Torre Ottawa, or Caſtrum Turris oftavi la- 
' pidis, becauſe it is eight Miles from Naples, and becauſe the 

King's Angioini built a Tower in that Place. In the Year 1345, 
a Greek Hermit coming into theſe Parts, planted a Vineyard 
with Slips brought from his own Country; theſe produced a 
Wine ſo agreeable to Queen Joan the Firſt, that ſhe granted 
him the ſole Privilege of ſettling the Prices of Greek Wines. But 
the Hermit dying without a Will, the Chapter of the Cathe- 
dral of Naples claimed a Right of ſucceeding as Heirs ab inte/ta- 
o; for which Purpoſe two Cannons are annually — - 

: ettle 

(2) Solin. cap. 8. Columella, lib. iii, cap. 2. 

(2) Lib. vi. Quæſt. Natural. cap. 1. * 


(3) See Cellarius, who quotes Verſes ſrom Statius, Silius, Paulinus Nas 
lanus, &c, 
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Next to the College of Pontifices (1), ſprung up at Rome, that 
of the Auguſtales, with new Ceremonies, about the Year 767, 
of which Body Tiberius Cæſar was a Member; this Example 
was followed by the Colonies out of Flattery or Ambition; 
they were fix in Number, and ſtiled (2), SEVERE-AVGVS- 
TALES. They were alſo in Cortona, as appears from the 
following Inſcription found not long ſince: 


C. TITIO. CL. CELERI 
DOMO. CORTONA 
VIVIR. AVGV. 5 
LIBERTI. EIVS. 


But to return to my firſt Deſign: This ancient City was ſitu- 
ated near the Sea about four Miles from Naples, and remained 
buried in the Bowels of the Earth by the Eruptions of Veſuwius, 
in the Space between the royal Villa of Portici, and the Village 
of Reſiua; it had a Harbour a little Diſtance from the Moun- 
tain Veſuwius. It is to be obſerved, that St. Gregory writing to 
Fortunatus Biſhop of Naples, makes mention of Legionis Hercu- 
lenſis Neapolis. And we ſhall obſerve, that Franciſcus Balzanus 
wrote a filly Book , this City, in which he credits 
the Impoſtures of Aunius of Viterbo. Vulgar Tradition ſays, 
that St. Peter landed there. According to Pontanut, at Reſina, 
in that Situation of which we have been treating, ſtood the Seat 
of Antonius Panormita, who wrote of Alphonſus the Firſt, King 
of Naples. Falco ſays, that Portici, now a Royal Seat belong- 
ing to his Majeſty, in the Neighbourhood of Herculaneum, was 
the Seat of Quintus Pontius Aquila, a Roman Citizen, called by 
Cicero, Neapolitanum Quinti. Adjoining to it is the Promontory 
of Leucopetra, which retains its ancient Name in Pzetra-bianca, 
or the White Rock, a delightful Villa belonging to the Duke of 
Matalona, where I copied the following antique Inſcriptions, 
which I think will be acceptable to the Reader. The firſt may 
be found in Gruater (3), whom Manutius quotes, but with an 
immenſe Difference, and with many Errors and Miſtakes ; 


D. M. 
M. MARIO. PROCVLO 
VIX. ANN, III. MENS. III. D. VIIII. 
M. MARIVS, FRONTO , ET. COSCONIA 
YGIA . PARENT . INFELICISS. 
FILIO , PIISSIMO , FECERVNT. SIBI 
| 1.1B, LIBERTABVSQ. POSTERISQ. EORVM. 
SI. NON, FATORVM, PRECEPS, HIC. MORTIS 
OBISSET , MATER ., QVAE , HOC, TITVLO. DEBVIT 
ANTE ., VEHI. EI. TV. PRETERIENS , DICAS 
SIT, TIBI TERRA. LEV15. 


(1) Tacit. Nb. i. Annal. c. 54. 
(2) Noris Cænotaph. Piſan. can. 
(3) Gruter, pag. DCXCV. g. 


(38 ) 
On another Piece of Marble : 


MYNICTO. P. F. POST MORTEM 
MVNICIPES . SVI. AERE. CONLA TO. PIETATIS 
CAVSSA . POSVERVNT. 


The laſt, which follows, may ſerve to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of 
the Ages nearer our on. 


HOSPES. ET . SI. PROPERAS. NE. 818. IMPIVS 
PRETERIENS. HOC, AEDIFICIVM VENERATOR 
HIC. ENIM . CAROLVS.V. RO, IMP. 
DEEZLLATA . APHRICA . VENIENS. 
TRIDVVM . IN . LIBERALI 
LEVCOPETRAE . GREMIO , CONSVMSIT. 
FLOREM , SPARGITO . ET. VALE. 

M. D. XXXV, 


Four Miles towards the Eaſt, at the Foot of the Mountain 
Ve ſuwius, is a 3lace called Torre del Greco, where, I believe, the 
City of Pompein (1) lies buried in like manner, ſo named from 
the triumphal Pon ps of Hercules, and called by Seneca Pompeias 
celebrem Campani« Urbem, See Summonte, Pliny, Florus, Se- 
neca, and Velletius, who ſays, Tantam hoc ( ſocialt ) bello Romas 
ni fidem præſtitiſſe, ut... Herculaneum fimul cum TJ. Didio ca- 
peret, Pompeic, cum L. Sula oppugnaret. And Seneca (2) deſcribes 

this City thus: Celebrem Campanie Urbem, in qua ab altera 
parte Surrentum, Stabianumgque litius, ab altera Herculanenſe 
conveniunt, maregue ex aperio reductam ameno ſitu cingunt, deci- 
diſſe terræi otu. vexatis quæ cumque adjacet regionibus. Strabo 
Calls it Thowraiar, Ponibeiam; and Serwvius adds a Fable founded 
on /Encid. vii. Verſ. 662. 7. e. Hercules in quadam Campanie 
(wrbe ) pompam triumphis ſuis exhibuit, unde Pompei dicitur Ciwi- 
tas And Strebe (3): Pompeiam guam Sarnus preterfluit. This 
Place is now called Torre Ottawa, or Caftrum Turris eftavi la- 
idis, becauſe it is eight Miles from Naples, and becauſe the 
King's Angioiai built a Tower in that Place. In the Year 1345, 
a Greek Hermit coming into theſe Parts, planted a Vineyard 
with Slips brought from his own Country; theſe produced a 
Wine ſo agreeable to Queen Joan the tirit, that ſhe granted 
him the ſole Privilege of ſettling the Prices of Greet Wines. But 
the Hermit Cying without a Will, the Chapter of the Cathe- 
dral of Naples claimed a Right of ſucceeding as Heirs ab inte/fta- 
to; for which Purpoſe two Cannons are annually appointed to 


ſettle 


(1) Solia, eap. 8. Columella, Iib. iti, cap, 2, 
(2) Lib. vi. Quœſt. Natural. cap. 1. 


8 (3) — Cellarius, who quotes Verſes from Statius, Silius, Paulinus No- 
anus, &c, 
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ſettle the Prices of Gre Wines in the Neatolitan Villages: $6 
that from this Hermit, and theſe reverend Wine- Hale, it took 
the Name of Torre del C eco. but Antmio Sunfelice is of Qpini- 
on, that Pompeia was lituated where row ſtands 7orre della 
Nunziata. - 

I ſhall now conclude, with obſerving. that if this Tra& of 
Country be ſo pleaſant and charming in theſe s, after ſo 
many repeated Eruptions of ſuvius, which bed out in 
Thunder Showers of tones and Rocks; what muit it hae been 
in former Age; in the Days of Augu//us, when the Romans, 
amidit their Triumphs over the World, trequeuted it, with à 
Pleaſure no ways damped by the Apprchenſions of deſtructive 
Fire. Wherefore it is not to be wondered at, that Hercu/a»eum 
ſhould be embelliſhed with Statues, Temples, and a moſt mag- 
nificent Theatre, which to the Surprize of all the World. are 
now to be ſeen. I cannot omit inſerting in this Place an Epi- 
gram of Martial: 


Hic eft Pampineis viridis modo Veſeuns umbris 
Preſſerat hic madidos nobilis Uva lacus. 

Hæc juga, quam Niſæ coles plus Baccus ama i: 5 
Hoc nuper Satyri Monte dedere charas, 

Hic Veneris ſedes, Lacedemene gratior illi; 
Hic locus Herculeo amine claras erat. 

Cundta jacent flammis, & triſti merſa favilla, 
Nee ſuperi velleut, loc licuiſſe ſibi. 


. 


Of the firſt Eruption of Veſuvius; and particularly 
of that which deſtroyed the Cities of Hercula- 


neum and Pompca. 


T has been Matter of Debate among the Inveſtigators of na- 
tural Hiſtory, whether Mount Ye/uw:us, for the firſt Time, 
in the Reign.of the Emperor Jitus, diicharged its inteſtine Fires, 
and covered with Aſhes the Neighbouring Places; or whether 
it had not before, in remoter Ages, cait torta its Fires, but ſo 
long ſince, that no Memory remained of the Eruptions. We 
are plainly informed by the Fabic of the Giants oi Phlegra, of 
the great Volcanos, which had beer in the NeighoourhooJ of 
Pozzuoto ; among which the $:7/armra ui Valcun's Hole, is ſtill 
wonderful; where the interna! Fir: piainty diſcovers itſelf 
through ſeveral Vents; as alto iu the Biths, and in the Sands 
of the Iſland of 1/:hia tire l have oblerved Iron-like Droſs 
and burnt Pumice e in ata. And the old Poem on tua, 
written in the Time of Julius Caſar, ſays: 
Dicitur 


(40) 


Dicitur infidiis flagrans AEnaria quondam, 

Nunc extinta ſuper : tutiſque Neapolim inter 
Et Cumas locus eft multis jam frigidus annis, 
Duamwvis æternum pingueſeat ab ubere ſulphur. 


A Paſſage in a Book of Natural Philoſophy by Colonna, call'd 
The natural Hiſtory of the Univerſe, having furniſh'd Matter of 
Debate to the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions in Paris (1), it 
will not be amiſs to. give a brief Account thereof. | 

The Abbot Bannier ſearching antient Authors on this Head, 
found that Veſuvius was ſuppoſed to have made an Eruption be- 
fore the Times of Titus; but that there was no particular Ace- 
count of it ; on the contrary, that there was a profound Silence 
among the 7talian Writers, and particularly in N (2), in 
his Treatiſe on the Fires of this Mountain. The firſt Point, a 
Paſſage in Strabo (3) proves; he ſays, that the Places about V- 
favius are very fertile, except the Top, which is quite barren, 
and of the Colour of Aſhes ; where are Stones of the ſame Co- 
Jour, which ſeem to have been broken, and burned at different 
Times; from whence we may conjecture, they had been pro- 
duced by a Volcano, which deſiſted when the combuſtible Mat- 
ter was ſpent. Thus Strabo, a very exact Writer, long before 
the Times of Titus, proves, that there had been a Vulcano on 
the Top of Veſawius, though he knew nothing of the Time. 
Diodorus Siculus (4) likewiſe mentions the moſt antient Traces of 
its Fire, but without entering into any particular Detail, 

Pliny, to whom this Fire proved ſo very fatal, mentions Ve- 
fuvius in two Places, as to its Situation (5); and in his 14th 
Book, treating of Wines, he ſays, Ex iis minor Auſtro læditur, 
ceteris ventis alitur, ut in Veſuvio monte, Surrentiniſque collibus ; 
whence me may infer, that he knew nothing of the Volcano in 
this Mountain, nor of the ſulphureous Quality of the Soil, 
otherwiſe he would neceſſarily on this Occafion, as well as Stra- 
bo, have attributed the Fruitfulneſs of the Wines to that Cauſe 
for in the ſame Book, he mentions Mount Ztna, Nocturnis mirus 
incendiis. Nor can we be better informed by Tacitas (6), who 
ſpeaking of the Time of Tiberius, ſays, that this was a moſt 
delicious Place, anteguam Veſuvius 2 ardeſcens faciem loci 
werteret. Whence me may conclude, that the Devaſtations of 
Veſuvius, were after the Retirement of Tiberius into the Iſland 
Capræa, and that the Hiſtorian alluded merely to that remark- 
able Eruption, in which Py periſhed; for the Detail and Cir- 
cumſtances of which, I refer you to P/iny the younger. Even 
the Letter which contains this very accurate Narrative (7), 

makes 


(1) Memoires de Litterature tom. 15. Des Embraſemens du Mont Veſuve. 
(2) De Incendiis Montis Ve ſuvii. 
(3) Strab. lib. v. pag. 247. 
(4) Diod. Sic. lib. iv. 
(5) Plin. lib. iii. pag. 154 ediz, in fog, 
(6) Annal lib. iv. cap. 67. 
(7) Plin, jun. lib. vis ep 16. s 


( 39) 
ſettle the Prices of Greet Wines in the Neapolitan Villages: 80 
that from this Hermit, and theſe reverend Wine-Tafters, it took 
the Name of Torre del Greco. But Antonio Sanfelice is of Opini- 
on, that Ponpeia was fituated where now ſtands Torre della 
Nunziata. | | 
I ſhall now conclude, with obſerving, that if this Tract of 
Country be ſo pleaſant and charming in theſe Days, after ſo 
many repeated Eruptions of V ſuwius, which belched out in 
Thunder Showers of Stones and Rocks; what muſt tt have been 
in former Ages; in the Days of Auguſfus, when the Romans, 
amidſt their Triumphs over the World, frequented it, with a 
Pleafure no ways — by the Apprehenfions of deſtructive 
Fire. Wherefore it is not to be wondered at, that Herculaneum 
ſhould be embelliſhed with Statues, Temples, and a moſt mag- 
mficent Theatre, which to the Surprize of all the World, are 
now to be ſeen. I cannot omit inſerting in this Place an Epi- 
gram of Martial : 


Hic eft Pampineis viridis modo Veſerons umbris 
Preſſerat hic madidos nobilis Uva lacus. 
Hæc juga, quam Niſæ coles plus Baccus amavit; 
Hoc nuper Satyri Monte dedere choros. 
Hic Veneris ſedes, Lacedemone gratior illi; 
Hic locus Herculeo nomine clarus erat. 
Cuncta jacent flammis, & triſti merſa favilla, * 
Nec ſuperi vellent, hac licuiſſe fbi. 1 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the firſt Eruption of Veſuvius and particularly 
of that which deſtroyed the Cities of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeia. 8 


T has been Matter of Debate among the Inveſtigators of na- 
tural Hiſtory, whether Mount Veſavius, for the firſt Time, 
in the Reign of the Emperor Titus, diſcharged its inteſtine Fires, 
and covered with Aſhes the Neighbouring Places; or whether 
it had not before, in remoter Ages, caſt forth its Fires, but ſo 
long fince, that no Memory remained of the Eruptions. We 
are plainly informed by the Fable of the Giants of Phlegra, of 
the great Volcanos, which had been in the Neighbourhood of 
Pozzuolo ; among which the Sc{fatara or Vulcan's Hole, is fill 
wonderful ; where the internal Fire plainly diſcovers itſelf 
through ſeveral Vents ; as alſo in the Baths, and in the Sands 
of the Iſland of Jebia. Here I have obſerved Iron-like Drols 
and burnt Pumice lie in Strata. And the old Poem on tua, 
written in the Time of Julius Cæſar, lays : 


o 


Dicitur 
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Dicitur infidiis "flagrans Mnaria quondam, 915 


Nunc extinfa ſuper: tutiſque Neapolim inter 
Et Cumas locus eft multis jam frigidus annis, 


| Wh 1 Quamwis eternum pingueſcat ab ubere ſulphur. 
e 4 a 1 = 
Wh in. A Paſſage in a Book of Natural Philoſophy by Colonna, call'd 
e The natural Hiſtory of the Univerſe, having furnifh'd Matter of 
Til! bl Debate to the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions in Paris (1), it 
lee will not be amiſs to give a brief Account thereof. F 
Fe My The Abbot Bannier ſearching antient Authors on this Head, 
e Wi q found that Ye/uwvius was ſuppoſed to have made an Eruption be- 
WW fore the Times of Titus; but that there was no particular Ac- 
e count of it; on the contrary, that there was a profound Silence 
1 14 ; among the [alan Writers, and particularly in Recupitus (2), in 
00 1 his Treatiſe on the Fires of this Mountain. The firſt Point, a 
e Paſſage in Strabo (3) proves: he ſays, that the Places about Ve- 
e fuvius are very fertile, except the Top, which is quite barren, 
ee. and of the Colour of Aſhes ; where are Stones of the ſame Co- 
e Tour, which ſeem to have been broken, and burned at different 
Om” 


Times; from whence we may conjecture, they had been pro- 
i duced by a Volcano, which deſiſted when the combuſtible Mat- 
| ter was ſpent. Thus Strabo, a very exact Writer, long before 
100 00 the Times of Titus, proves, that there had been a Vulcano on 
e the Top of Veſuwius, though he knew nothing of the Time. 
er Diodorus Siculus (4) likewiſe mentions the moſt antient Traces of 
0 0 % its Fire, but without entering into any particular Detail- 
Me Plin;z, to whom this Fire proved ſo very fatal, mentions Ve- 
Nn. favius in two Places, as to its Situation (5); and in his 14th 
110688 Book, treating of Wines, he ſays, Ex ii, minor Auſtro la ditur, 
Me ecteris ventis alitur, ut in Veſuvio monte, Surrentiniſgue cellibus; 
e whence me may infer, that he knew nothing of the Volcano in 
WY i le ihis Mountain, nor of the ſulphureous Quality of the Soil, 
i otherwiſe he would neceſſarily on this Occaſion, as well as Stra- 
ko, have attributed the Fruitfulneſs of the Wines to that Cauſe ; 
) for in the ſame Book, he mentions Mount tna, Nou: ais mirus 
| Nor can we be better informed by Tacitus (6), who 
of the Time of Tiberius, ſays, that this was a moft 
delicious Place, anteguam Veſawius Mons ardeſcens faciem loci 
verteret. Whence me may conclude, that the Devaſtations of 
Veſuvius, were after the Retirement of Tiberius ihto the Iflard 
Capræa, and that the Hiſtorian alluded merely to that remark- 
able Eruption, in which Pliny periſhed ; for the De-ail and Cir- 
cumſtances of which, I refer you to P/iny the younger. Even 
the Letter which contains this very accurate Narrative (77), 
makes 
(1) Memoires de Litterature tom. 15. Des Embraſemens du Mont Veſuvs, 
(2) De Incendiis Montis Veſuvii. 
(3) Strab. lib. v. pag. 247. 
(4) Diod. Sic. lib. iv. 
(5) Plin. lib. ii. pag. 154 ediz. in fog, 
(6) Annal lib. iv. cap. 67. 
(7) Plin. jun. lib. vi. ep. 16. 
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makes no Mention of any ſormer Eruption; nor Dio, not Fn 


philinus, of any Trace of Damage, but what is mentioned in the 


Deſcription of the Eruption, in the Time of Septimius Setberus, 
Euſebius (1) likewiſe ſpeaks only of that in the Time of Titus 3 


and Scaliger in his Notes, cites no other Eruption of Ye/aviuz, 


than that which happened in 472, when its Aſhes were driven ag 
far as Conſtantinople, and there cauſed ſo great Aſtoniſhment, that 
its Anniverſary was ordered to be kept on the 8th Ide. that is 
the 6th of Newember, which Fact is related by Count Marcelli- 
rut, as under the Conſulſhip of Marcianus (2), and Fe/us | 
though there is no Account of this Feſtival to be found in the 
Greek Calendar. 

M. Bannier to theſe Authorities from the Hiſtorians, joins 
thoſe of the Poets, and quotes that Verſe of Lucretius, which 


has undergone ten Variations to make Place for the Word Ye/u4 
8 wins (3). 


Qualis apud Cumas locus es Montemque V eſuvium 
Oppleti Calidis, ubi fumant fontibus audaus. 


Hence 1t appears, that the Poet was at leaſt acquainted with 
the Quality of the Soil of Ye/uvius, and the hot Springs in the 


| Neighbourhood of that Place. 


The Authority of Valerius Flaccus, is more preciſe, who 


having dedicated his Poem on the Argonauts to Veſpaſian, Father 


ef Titus, wrote before the grand Eruption. 


Sic ubi prerupti tonuit cum forte Veſevi 
Heſperiæ letalis Apex (4). ; 


dilius Iialicus, who is till more antient, as living in the Time 
of Nero, gives a more deciſive Account of this Particular. 


Sic ubi vi cæca tandem deviftus ad aſtra I 
Ewomuit paſtos per ſecla Veſuvins ignes, 


Ei pelago, & terris fuſa eft Vulcania peſtis. 


Whence it appears, that the Poet knew, that Y/uvius, A 
dther Times, had caſt its Fires over Sea and Land. 
Virzil's Silence on the Subject, bas been looked upon as an 


Argument to prove that he knew nothing of it; and ſo much 


the more, as himſelf had made a long ſtay in Naples : And M. 
Pannier (though the Proof, as meerly negative, is not conclu- 


ive) draws the like Inference; and quotes a Line out of Virgil, 


to ſhew that the Poet was actually ignorant of the Burning of 
this Mountain; inaſmuch as in his ſecond Georgic, ſpeaking of 
a molt fruitful and well cultivated Country, he makes this Com- 


rifl 
parnon, 7 0.1.4 


{r) Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccl, & Scal. cd Not. 25954 
(2) Indic, 10. | 
(3) Verſo 747» Ith, 6. Vedi P ediz, di Havercamp. 
(4) Argonaut. lib. 4. 
\ ; 
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Talem dives arat Capua, & wicina Veſevs 
Ora jugo. 


If he had had any Idea of the antient Volcano, he would at 
Jeaſt have ſpoke of theſe Parts as a dangerous Neighbourhood, 
and anticipated Strabo in the Obſervation of the principal Cauſe 
of the Fertility of the Soil in that Neighbourhood, In this 
Place it is worth while to obſerve the Equivocation of Serwins 
who pretends, that in that Paſſage Virgil did not ſpeak. of fi. 
ius, but Ye/ula, a Mountain in Liguria, at the Foot of the 
Alps But what Probability is there, that Virgil ſhould join Je. 
fula with Capua, a City ſo near to Veſuuius 4 

Nor ſhall we itop here to quote the Syb:1/ine Verſes (1), where 
Mention is made of the Burning of Ye/uwius, and where the Ay. 
thor, whoever he be, evidently alludes to the Eruption in the 
Time of Titus; which Ziphilinus ſeems to have copied after him; 
a new Proof of that Work being ſuppoſititious, which perhaps 
he was not apprized of, 

From all theſe Authorities M. Pannier infers, that Veſuwiu, 
in the moſt antient Ages, was ſubje& to E:uptions ; that it had 
long ccaſed to burn; and that there is no ] ime fixed, nor any 
Account of any Eruption before the Reign of Titus, and that 
Colonna would not have done amiſs,.had he mentioned none other 
but that. | 

To theſe Proofs of Bannier, we may add the Obſervations of 
M. Bianchini, communicated to the Academy of Paris, by M. 
Freret. For among the different Proofs which this Author 
brings from the Epocha of the Deluge, he makes ufe of the Ob- 
ſervations which were made near Veſuvias, in the Year 1689 (2), 

This Prelate relates, that on digging into the Earth, about a 
Mile from the Sea, the Workmen agquainted the Owner of the 
Ground, that they met with . Strata of different kinds of 
Earth, lying horizontally one above another, like ſo man) 
Pavements; then continuing to dig deeper, they found ſome In. 
ſcriptions, which made mention of the City of Pompeie ; that 
continuing to dig to the Dgpth of more than ſeventy Feet, they 
found fo great a Quantity of Water, as obliged them to deſiſt ; 
and all the Way they dug they found different Strata of Earth, 

one above another, mixed with vitrified and calcined Stones. 

Hence M. Bianchini concludes, that one may prove, from the 
Strata, where theſe ſeveral Inſcriptions were found, the various 
Eruptions of Y/e/uvins ; fince, without being confined to examine 
into the true Situation of Pompeia, for which he refers the Reader 
to the Geographical Dictionary of Baudrand, this is certain, 
that it was near Fz/uvius: Whence ſuppoſing, as is certain, that 
the Inſcriptions were buried in the Eruption that happened in 
the Time of 7:us; from the Depth of this Bed, and the ther 

Strata 


— — 


% 


(9 Lib. 4. verſ. 127. e ſep. 
2) Iſtoria Univerſale provata eon monumenti, e figurata con ſimboli degli 
Antichi, Roma 2699. pag. 246, | 
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(4t) 


makes no Mention of any former Eruption; nor Dio, nor 7:« 
pbilinus, of any Trace of Damage, but what is mentioned in the 


S Deſcription of the Eruption, in the Time of Septimius Severus. 


Euſebius (i) likewiſe ſpeaks only of that in the Time of Titus 3 


and Scaliger in his Notes, cites no other Eruption of Ve/awins, 


than that which happened in 472, when its Aſhes were driven as 


fir as Conſtantinople, and there cauſed ſo great Aſtoniſnment, that 


its Anniverſary was ordered to be kept on the 8th Ide, that is 


the 6th of Nowember, which Fact is related by Count Marcelli- 
sun, as under the Conſulſhip of Marcianus (2), and Fut; 
though there is no Account of this Feſtival to be found in the 
breed Calendar. 


M. Bannier to theſe Authorities from the Hiſtorians, joins 


S thoſe of the Poets, and quotes that Verſe of Lucretius, which 
has undergone ten Variations to make Place for the Word Veſu- 
vins (3). 


Qualis apud Cumas locus eft Montemque Ve ſu dium 
Oppleti Calidis, ubi fumant fontibus audtus. 


5 Hence it appears, that the Poet was at leaſt acquainted with 
che Quality of the Soil of Pe/uwias, and the hot Springs in the 
Neighbourhood of that Place. 


The Authority of Valerius Flaccus, is more preciſe, who 


© having dedicated his Poem on the Argonauts to Veſpaſian, Father 
Jof Titus, wrote before the grand Eruption. 


Sic nbi prærupti tonuit cum forte Veſewi 


Heſperiz letalis Apex (4). 


dilius Italicus, who is ſtill more antient, as living in the Timo 


Jof Nero, gives a more deciſive Account of this Particular, 


dic ubi vi cætæ tandem deviflus ad aſtra 
Ewomuit pa ſtos per ſæcla Veſuvins ignes, 


Et pelago, & terris fuſa eft Vulcania peſlis. 


Whence it appears, that the Poet knew, that Jia, at 


other Times, had caſt its Fires over Sea and Land. 


Virgil's Silence on the Subject, has been looked upon as an 
Argument to prove that he knew nothing of itz and ſo much 
the more, as himſelf had made a long ſtay in Noplrs : And I. 
Pannier (though the Proof, as meerly negative, is not conclu— 
hre) draws the like Inference; and quotes a Line out of Vigil, 
to ſnew that the Poet was actually ignorant of the Burning of 
this Mountain; inaſmuch as in his ſecond Georgic, ſpraking of 
a moſt fruitfal and well cultivated Country, he makes this Com- 
pariſon, | 

E. Talem 
(1) Euſeb. Hiſt. Ecel. & Scal. ad Not. 20g 5. 
(2) Indict. 10. 


(3) Verſo 747. lib. 6. Vedi Þ ediz, di Havercamp ; 
(4) Argonaut, lib. 4. 
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(42) 


Talem dives arat Catua, & vicina Veſevo 
Ora jugo. 


If he had had any Idea of the antient Volcano, he would at 
leaſt have ſpoke of theſe Parts as a dangerous Neighbourhood, 
and anticipated Srabo in the Obſervation of the principal Cauſe 
of the Fertility of the Soil in that Neighbourhood, In this 
Place it is worth while to obſerve the Equivocation of Seri¹⁰ 
who pretends, that in that Paſſage Virgil did not ſpeak of Y:/u. 
wins, but Veſula, a Mountain in Liguria, at the Foot of the 
Abs: ut what Probability is there, that Virgil ſhould join J. 
ſala with C:pan, a City fo near to Veſuvius ? 

Nor ſhall we ſtop here to quote the $y6.//ne Verſes (1), where 
Mention is made of the Burning of Ve/uwius, and where the Av. 
thor, whocver he be, evitently alludes to the Eruption in the 
Time of Titus; which Ziphilinus ſeems to have copied atter him; 
a new Proof of that Work being ſuppoſititious, which perhaps 
he was not apprized of. 

From all theſe Authorities M. Pannier infers, that Ve/uwin, 


in the moſt antient Ages, was ſubject tc Eruptions ; that it had 
long ccaſed to burn; and that there is ro { ime fixed, nor any 
Account of any Eruption before the Reign of Titus, and that 


Colonna would not have done amiſs, had he mentioned none other 
but that. 


To theſe Proofs of Bannier, we may add the Obſervations i: 
M. Bianchini, communicated to the Academy of Paris, by M. 


Freret. For among the different Proofs which this Authot 


brings from the Epocha of the Deluge, he makes uſe of the C 


ſervations which were made near Veuvins, in the Year 1689 (:, 


This Prelate relates, that on digging into the Earth, about: ; 


Mile from the Sea, the Workmen acquainted the Owner of the 


Ground, that they met with ſeveral Strata of diflerent kinds of 


Earth, lying horizontally one above another, like ſo men 


| Pavements; then continuing to dig deeper, they found ſome I 
ſcriptions, which made mention of the City of Pop-7a ; that 


continuing to dig to the Depth of more than ſeventy Feet, they 
found ſo great a Quantity of Water, as ob.iged them to defilt; 


and all the Way they dug they found different Strata of Earth, 


cre above another, mixed with vitrificd and calcined Stones. 
Hence M. Bianchini concludes, that one may prove, from the 
Strata, where theſe ſeveral Inſcriptions were found, the various 
Fruptions of /*/uwius ; ſince, without being confined to examine 
into the true Situation of Pompeia, for which he refers the Reader 


to the Geographical Dictionary of Baudrand, this is certain, . 
that it was near Fe/avins: Whence ſuppoſing, as is certain, that i 
the Inſcriptions were buried in the Efuption that happened in 
the Lime of 7izus; from the Depth of this Bed, and the «ther BY 


Strata 
(1) Lib, 4. verſ. 127. e ſeg. 


(2) Iſtoria Univerſale provata con monumenti, e figurata con ſimboli degli 
Antichi. Roma 1699. pag, 246, 


/ 


2 
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Strata added thereto, in the Space of 1600 Years, he concludes, 
that the deepeſt Layer, which conſiſts of a ſoft mouldring Stone, 
under lich they found a Spring of Water, was that formed at 
Ithe general Deluge; and that the Strata of burnt Earth between 
it and the Inſcriptions, were formed by ſome antient Eruptions, 
lalmoſt as long ago as the Inundation of the whole Earth. Sg 
that we may ſay with S:/izs Italicus, as obſerved before, 


Zvomuit paſtos per ſecla Veſuvius ignes. 


Be that as it will, my Buſineſs is only to conſider that very 
memorable Eruption of Ye/uwius, by which the Cities of Hercu- 
WY antum and Pompeia were deſtroyed, in the Year of our Lord, 
Fo, lo accurately deſcribed by Pliny the younger, (to whom 1 
Fefer the Reader in the Place above cited) and which occaſioned 
de Death of P/izy the Hiſtorian : He was then Commander of 
Ihe Roman Fleet at Miſenum, and ſeeing ſuch Havock and Ruin, 
Priſing from ſo unexpected and extraordinary a Cauſe, had an 
Inclination to coaſt along the Shore of Herculaneum and Pom- 
Jia, in order to bring ſome Succour to ſo many Victims of the 
Bild Power of Nature; ſince the Aſhes, Flames, and fiery 


had ; tones, which were ejected, had poſſeſſed the Air, Earth, and bea, 
au the Deſtruction of Men, Herds, and Fields, and all the Birds 
that nd Fiſhes of the neighbouring and diſtant Countries, inſomuch, 


at the Sun was darkened, and Showers of Aſhes were not on- 
& poured down on Rome, to the inexpreſſible Terror of the In- 


ns (({Yabitants, but likewiſe on Africa, Syria, and Egypt; and the 
y Mo eforementioned Cities of Herculaneum and Pompeia periſhed, 
ito pich all their People, who were fitting in the Theatre. 

Ob: And as the ſaid Theatre was one of the firſt Things diſco- 
9 red among the old Ruins, I hope I ſhall not diſpleaſe the 
out i eader in laying before him the entire Paſſage of Dion Caſſius 
f the ens, tranſlated by George Merula. 


that 


they medio ignis exoritur, quæ pars ſolum igne comprehenſa fuit: 
fit extra hæc omnia fine igne etiam nun: manent. Ex hoc cum 
Zarth,extera eſſent combuſta, & in cinerem redacta, juga circum- 
s. ſtantia ab antiquo uſque nunc manent. Quodcumque am- 


arion k 
amire We 
 cacer 


-rtain, in eo odores evaporari, & ſacrificia fieri : & quidem ſemper, 
1, that I imerim vero magis, interim vero minus. Sæpe vero cineres 
ned in Meffundit, quando ſcilicet aliquid conctum ſubſederit: lapides 
other I ſurſum mittit. Quoties vero a ſpiritu, & vento violatur, 
Strata ionat, & ſtridet; ceu non coacta, & conſtricta,. ſed rara. & 


cculta ſpiracula habens. alis igitur elt Veſuvius. & Foc 
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4 quidem in eo per annum plurimum fit. Quæcumque vero i 
* temporis accidere, quamvis magna, & præter ſolitum viſa ſin 
* tamen ad comparationem eorum, quæ tunc acciderunt, etiam 
„ omnia in unum conferantur, parva exiitimai poſſunt. Q 


6 quidem fic habebant: Viri multi, atque magni humanam on. 


© nem naturam excedentes, quales Gigantes deicribuntur, par, 
* tim in monte, partim in finitima regione, per Urbes inter, 


cc tes videbantur, 


5 neis tonitruis perſimiles, ſupernè vero, & in terra mugire yi 


&* debantur, Mare vero fremebat, & Cœlum reſonabat. P 
% hxc fragor immenſus, ceu. concidentium montium exib: 


5 Deinde tantus fuit ignis, & fumus, ut aera totum obumb; 


* ret, totum vero Solem occultaret ceu defectus Mox vero «ff 


* die nox, & tenebræ ex luce factæ ſunt, & exiſtimabant gigu 


tes inſurrexiſſe A pparebant quidem illorum effigies in fumi 
* præterea tubarum ſonitus audiebantur. Putabant alii adi 
„ niſſe chaos, vel per ignem mundum abſumi: atque fugiebu 
% partim ex domibus in vias, alii vero ex mari in terram, We 
6 rarſus ex terra in mare: quidam vero trepidi, & amentes, uM 
5 pote qui exiſtimabant quid ſecurius, eſſe præſens. Hæc uh 


6 tem ſimul ac facta ſunt, eructabat immenſus cinis : occupab 
“ enim terram; mare, & aera: & multa quidem alia ſigna ad 


„ debant ; lædebantur homines ſcilicet, regiones, & pecora, 
* piices, præterea aves abſumebat. Inſuper duæ Civitates cu 
„„ flagrarunt Herculaneum, & Pompeiam. Herculaneum vM 
* ro, & Pompeios ſedentes in theatro populos oblimavit. TA 


66 tus fuit pulvis, ut ac eo loco in Afficam, & Syriam, & gu 
tum penetraverit. Pervenit etiam Roman uſque. Quin etia 


ger totus imminens pulvere oppletus fuit. Sol etiam ob ten 


* bratus, obſcuretuſque eſt, Nec parvus metus fuit per mul: 


* dies. Neſciebant homines, quod factum eſt, nec conjeduſ 
« unde factum eſt. Exiſtimabant enim que ſupra, & in 


« erant, everti: Solem in terram deſcendere. Cinis aut 
6 nonnihil mag ni incommodi attulit (1). 


This fatal Cataſtrophe was preceded, as I have obſerved bi 
fore, by a terrible Earthquake, in the Year of Chriſt 65, into 
Time of the Conſuls Regulus and Virginius, which deſtroyed . 
greater Part of Herculaneum ; hence many are of Opinion, ti 


at that Time periſhed the People in the Theatre; and that 


was again deſtcoyed by Yeſuvrus 3 which I hope I ſhall be 2 
to prove from theſe ſame Diſcoveries of Antiquity (2), It bei 
unnecella 


(1) Vide Ziphilinus in his Tranſlation of Philander. | 
(2) See Seneca in lib. vi, of natural Queſtions. Pliny in Epiſt, vi. Dis 


Caſſius in lib. Ixvi. or rather his Abbreviatior Ziphil, Dionyſius of Hal 


naſſus in lib. i, Suetonius in lib. viii, Cluverius in lib, iv. of his antient It 
Orofius in lib. vii. cap. 9. of his Hiſtory, Naudeus on the Fires of Vt" 
vius. Guicciandinus, Doni, and Gori, on Inſcriptions. Recupitus on 


Fires of Veſuvius. Pellegrini on Campania felix pag. 317. Paragallo in! ; 


Hiſtory of Veſuvius pag. 87. and many others, 
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& did, atque noctu = terram oberrantes, & in aere pcrcurras 
oft hæc vehemens ſiccitas, & vehementaſe 
* terrzmotus ſubito facti ſunt, ut planities illa univerſa aqui 
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0 Strata added thereto, in the Space of 1600 Years, he concludes, 

eu that the deepeſt Layer, which conſiſis of a ſoft mouldring Stone, 

ws under which they found a Spring of Water, was that formed at 
me general Deluge; and that the Strata of burnt Earth between 

* it and the Inſcriptions, were formed by ſome antient Eruptions, 

Jalmoſt as long ago as the Inundation of the whole Earth. 80 


* that we may ſay with Si/ius [talicus, as obſerved before, 


mr | 
eta by 
aqa Be that as it will, my Buſineſs is only to conſider that very 
I nemorable Eruption of Veſuvius, by which the Cities of Hercu- 
re Venn and Pompeia were deſtroyed, in the Year of our Lord, 
Pit , ſo accurately deſcribed by P/iny the younger, (to whom 1 
Kiba beter the Reader in the Place above cited) and which occaſioned 
MU She Death of P/izy the Hiſtorian : He was then Commander of 
Fro the Roman Fleet at Miſenum, and ſeeing {uch Havock and Ruin, 
Figuß ring from ſo unexpected and extraordinary a Cauſe, had an 
fun Knclination to coaſt along the hore of Herculaneum and Pom- 
adi %, in order to bring ſome Succour to ſo many Victims of the 
iebuf id power of Nature; ſince the Aſhes, F ames, and fiery 
cores, which were ejected, had poſſeſſed the Air, Earth, and g ea, 
o the Deſtruction of Men, Herds, and Fields, and all the Birds 
ad Fiſhes of the neighbouring and diſtant Countries, inſomuch, 
at the Sun was darkened, and Showers of Aſhes were not on- 
Sy poured down on Rome, to the inexpreſſible Terror of the In- 
:biants, but likewiſe on Africa, Syria, and Egypt; and the 
vo aforementioned Cities of Herculaneum and Pompeia periſhed, 
ich all their People, who were ſitting in the Theatre. 
= And as the ſaid Theatre was one of the firſt Things diſco- 
ered among the old Ruins, I hope I ſhall not diſpleaſe the 
Reader in laying before him the entire Paſſage of Dian Caſſius 
Niceus, tranſlated by George Merula. 
sub Tito in Campania horrenda, & miranda quædam obti- 
gerunt. Magnus enim ignis per Autumnum ſubito exarſit. 
Mons enim Veſavius, qui juxta Neapolim ad mare vergit, 
abundantis 1gnis fontes habet olim undique altus : ab cujus 
medio ignis exsritur, quæ pars ſolum igne comprehenſa fuit : 
extra hc omnia fine igne etiam nunc manent. Ex hoc cum 
cxtera eſſent combuſta, & in cinerem redaQa, juga circum- 
tantia ab antiquo uſque nunc manent. Quodcumque am- 
buſtum eſt atque conſumptum, tempore concavum factum eſt: 
ui mons omnis, ſi licet magnis parva conferre, ſimilis fit am- 
phiteatro. Vertex arbores, & vites habet. Circulus ab igny 
' latior per dies ſumum, noctu flammam emittit, ut videatur 
in eo odores evaporari, & ſacrificia fieri : & quidem ſemper, 
interim vero magis, interim vero minus. Spe vero cineres 
eſfundit, quando ſcilicet aliquid coactum ſubſederit: lapides 
ſurſum mittit. Quoties vero a ſpiritu, & vento violatur, 
ſonat, & ſtridet; ceu non coacta, & conitricta, fed rara, & 
occulta ſpiracula habens. alis igitur elt Veſuvius. & hoc 
E 2 & quidem 


om. 


Evamuit paſſos per ſecla Veſuvius ignes. 
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quidem in eo per annum plurimum fit. Quæcumque vero id 
temporis accidere, quamvis magna, & præter ſolitum viſa lin, Þ 
tamen ad comparationem eorum, quæ tunc acciderunt, etiam 
omnia in pnum conferantur, parva exiſtimari poſſunt. Qz 
quidem fic habebant: Viri multi, atque magni humanam com- 
nem naturam excedentes, quales Gigantes deſcribuntur, par. 
tim in monte, partim in finitima regione, per Urbes inter. 
dit, atque noctu per terram oberrantes, & in aere percurren. 
tes videbantur. Poſt hæc vehemens ſiccitas, & vehement: 
terræmotus ſubito facti ſunt, ut planities illa univerſa aqui 
ſcaturiret, & montes ſubſilirent, ſonitibus a cavernis ſubtern 
neis tonitruis perſimiles, ſuperne vero, & in terra mugire vi. 
debantur, Mare vero fremebat, & Calum reſonabat. Pag 
hæc fragor immenſus, ceu concidentium montiym exibat 
Deinde tantus fuit ignis, & fumus, ut aera totum obumb a; 
ret, totum vero Solem occultaret ceu defectus. Mox vero ei 
die nox, & tenebræ ex luce fa&z ſunt, & exiſtimabant giga. 
tes inſurrexiſſe A pparebant quidem illorum effigies in ſumo 
præterea tubarum ſonitus audiebantur. Putabant alii adv 
niſſe chaos, vel per ignem mundum abſumi: atque ſugiebau 
partim ex domibys in vias, alit vero ex mari in terram, 4M 
rurſus ex terra in mare: quidam vero trepidi, & amentes, u 
pote qui exiſtimabant quid ſecurius, eſſe præſens. Hæc a 
tem ſimul ac facta ſunt, eructabat immenſus cinis: occupabi 
enim terram mare, & aera: & multa quidem alia ſigna acc 
debant: lædebantur homines ſcilicet, regiones, & pecora, &| 
piſces, præterea aves abſumebat. Inſuper duæ Civitates con 
flagrarunt Herculaneum, & Pompeiam. Herculaneum vw 
ro, & Pompeios ſedentes in theatro populos oblimavit. Tar 
tus fuit pulvis, ut ac eo loco in Africam, & Syriam, & Æg¹y¹ 
tum penetraverit. Pervenit etiam Roman uſque. Quin etianſ? 
aer totus imminens pulvere oppletus fuit. Sol etiam obtene 
bratus, obſcuretuſque eſt. Nec parvus metus fuit per mulag 
dies. Neſciebant homines, quod factum eſt, nec conjectat 
unde factum eſt. Exiſtimabant enim quæ ſupra, & in fn 
erant, everti: Solem in terram deſcendere. Cinis auten 


* nonnihil magni incommodi attulit (1). 


This fatal Cataſtrophe was preceded, as I have obſerved be 
fore, by a terrible Earthquake, in the Year of Chriſt 65, in th: 
Time of the Conſuls Regulus and Virginius, which deſtroyed the 
greater Part of Herculancum; hence many are of Opinion, that 


at that Time periſhed the People in the Theatre; and that i 


was again deſtroyed by Ye/uwvizs ; which I hope I ſhall be abk 
to proye from theſe ſame Diſcoveries of Antiquity (2), It being 
5 unneceſſary 


(1) Vide Ziphilinus in his Tranſlation of Philander. ; 
(2) See Seneca in lib. vi. of natural Queſtions. Pliny in Epiſt. vi. Dio 


Caſſius in lib, Ixvi. or rather his Abbreviatior Ziphil. Dionyſius of Halicare 
naſſus in lib. i. Suetonius in lib. viii, Cluverius in lib, iv. of his antient Italy, 
Oroſius in lib. vii. cap, 9. of his Hiſtory, Naudevs on the Fires of Veh. 
vius. Guicciandinus, Doni, and Gori, on Infcriptions. Recupitus on the 


Fires of Veſuvius. Pellegrini on Campania felix pag. 317. Paragallo in En 


Hiſtory of Veſuvius pag. 27, and many others, 


ag ways a 
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unneceſſary at preſent to examine how many Eruptions have 
happened fince that Time, I ſhall think it ſufficient to refer my 
Readers to the abovementioned Bianchini, and defire him to 
read attentively ſuch Authors as have treated on the Subject, 
whoſe Teſtimonies, to avoid Prolixity, I forbear to quote at 
large. I ſhall only ſay, that ſince that Eruption, in which Her- 
culantum was buried, twenty - ſix others may be reckoned. It 
happens that by reaſon of the Streams of the Lava, which have 
from Time to Time run over this City, it lies now about eight 
Palms below the Level of the Plains of Portici. Among thoſe 
Authors which I have mentioned, you may find a ſatisfactory 
Account of the laſt terrible Eruption, which I myſelf ſaw in 
the Month of May, 1737. ſet forth by my learned and valued 
Friend Sig. Nicholas de Martino, 1 in the Name of the 
Academy of Naples, with univerſal Applauſe; alſo another ſine 
Deſcription, wrote by Sig. Ciccio Serrao, a famous Phyſician, 
and Profeſſor of the Univerſity. I ſhall juſt occaſionally obſerve, 
that it was at my Requeſt, that the Proſpe& of Y-/uvius on the 
Side towards Torre de{ Greco, was drawn by Mark Tuſcher of 
Norimberg, a Member of the Ezru/can Academy, at preſent, 
Painter and Architect to his Daniſh Majeſty; whom 1 ſhould 
have been glad to have employed in drawing the Antiquities 
treated of in this Book. 

The Matter under which this City lies buried is not uniform : 
In ſome Places you find the Lava of Ye/avius; in others a kind 
of Mortar, or hard Cement, thrown out from the ſame Volca- 
no. By theſe Lava the Mapolitans mean, the Streams of Sul- 
phur, Minerals, Stones, and Bitumen, melted altogether, which 
Veſuwius vomits forth at the Time of the Eruptions. Theſe fiery 
Streams do not run down with the Impetuoſity of a Torrent, 
but, being a thick and viſcous Subſtance, paſſes lowly in the 
Nature of a Paſte, or melted Glaſs ; yet preſerves its Heat a 
long Time, even till it comes to the Sea, in which it has form- 
ed divers ſmall Promontories. This Lava, coeling by Degrees, 
5 laſt becomes a Rock as hard as Marble, and takes as good a 

ol:ſh. 

Whilſt this liquid Matter preſerved its Motion, it is eaſy to 
apprehend, that it would inſinuate itſelf into all the Cavities it 
met in its Paſſage; ſo that it is not therefore to be wondered at, 
if thoſe Places through which it directed its Courſe in Hercula- 
neum, are as exactly filled with it, as if melted Lead had been 
poured into them. Theſe ſulphureous Rivers, it ſeems, ran on- 
ly through one Part of Herculaneum; the Remainder being 
buried under a kind of Mortar, or very ſolid Cement, compoſed 
of Earth, and the Aſhes of Veſavius; which uniting together 
with Water, not only filled the Streets, and other open Places, 
but even penetrated into the interior Parts of all the Buildings, 
without doing them any conſiderable Damage. One cannot 
eaſily comprehend this Singularity, without ſuppofing that 
Fe/uvinus had firit thrown out ſo great a Quantity of Aſhes as 
buried the Buildings, and the Sea Waters having then — 

trate 
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trated into the ſubterraneous Parts of the Volcano, muſt have 
been caſt out of its Mouth. One may ſtill doubt whether 


* theſe Torrents carry'd with them the Aſhes into the interior 


Parts of the Buildings, ſince they could not but me+t «ith con- 
tinual Obſtacles every where, The Academy of Vai, attri- 
butes this Effect to the abundant Raios « hich generally tall after 
every Eruption. Many Authors (1) affum, that Veſuvius in its 
Eruptions has thrown out more Water than Fire; and particu- 
larly in that of 1631. the Harbour of Naples was quite O for 
z Moment, on the ioth of December; and that all Sorts f S ell 
Fiſh were mixed with the Lava that ran down the Mountain. 
If this laſt Circumſtance be true, it is an indubitable Proof, that 
the Sea Water had effeQually penetrated into the Bowels of che 
Volcano, and was afterwards diſcharged from its Mouth. The 
two Inſcriptions ſet up in theſe Days, one in the Road to Pertici, 
and the other in the Way that leads to Torre del Greco, greatly 
ſtrengthen this Conjecture. Domenico Antonio Parrino (2), in 
his Deſcription of the Gulph of Naples, ſpeaking of the Erup- 
tion in 1698, aſſures us, that the Sea retired in a Moment twelve 
Paces; and, that at the ſame Time thoſe Waters iſſued from the 
Mouth of the Volcano ; and that there were afterwards found on 
the Land a great Quantity of Sea Fiſh calcinated and ſmelling 
of Sulphur. Pliny the younger, an Eye Witneſs of that Erup- 
tion, in which his Uncle periſhed, and by which Herculaneum 
was buried, poſitively ſays, ** The Sea ſeemed to roll back up- 
on itſelf, being driven from its Banks by the convulſive Mo- 
tion of the Earth.” 

Among the various Stones, &c. caſt up by the Eruption in 
1737, there was found one, which at firſt Sight appear'd to be a 


Emerald; this came into the Hands of Count Bartholomew Ed- 


ward Pighetti, Secretary to his Majeſty (a Gentleman poſſeſſed 
of all the rare Qualities imaginable, and whom I mention with 
Honour); he reſolved to have engraved thereon, on one Side 


Mount Pe/avius, and on the other, in a ſmall Character, the 


following Words, which I wrote on the Occaſion: E Veſuwio 
natus, parentem ignivomum exhibes But as the Stone was very 
imperfect, and but little harder than the common Cryltolites 


called Granatelli, which this Country abounds with, he could 


not carry his intended Project into Execution. On which it was 
repoliſned and wrought to the Size of x ſmall Bean, of a faded 
greeniſh Colour Thus much I was willing to relate, that ſuch 
as have read of theſe Things in ſeveral Authors, might be in- 
formed of the true State ot the Fact. 


(x) Celeno dell' eruzione del Veſuvio tom, 4, page 44 
(2) Parrino pag. 11. e 13. 
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unneceſſary at preſent to examine how many Eruptions have 
happened fince that Time, I ſhall think it ſufficient to refer my 
Readers to the abovementioned Bianchini, and deſire him to 
read attentively ſuch Authors as have treated on the Subject, 
whoſe Teſtimonies, to avoid Prolixity, I forbear to quote at 
large. I ſhall only ſay, that ſince that Eruption, in which Her- 
culaneum was buried, twenty - ſix others may be reckoned. It 
happens, that by reaſon of the Streams of the Lava, which have 
from Time to 11me run over this City, it lies now about eighty 
Palms above the Level of the Plains of Portici. Among thoſe 
Authors which I have mentioned, you may find a ſatisfactory 
Account of the laſt terrible Eruption, which I myſelf ſaw in 
the Month of May, 1737. ſet forth by my learned and valued 


Friend Sig. Nicholas de Martino, 3 in the Name of the 


Academy of Nafles, with univerſal Applauſe; alſo another fine 
Deſcription, wrote by Sig. Ciccio Serrao, a famous Phyſician, 
and Profeſſor of the Univerſity. I ſhall juſt occaſionally obſerve, 
that it was at my Requeſt, that the Proſpect of YVe/uwius on the 
Side towards Torre del Greco, was drawn by Mark Tuſcher of 
Norimberg, a Member of the Etruſcan Academy, at preſent, 
Painter and Architect to his Daniſh Majeſty; whom 1 ſhould 
have been glad to have employed in drawing the Antiquities 
treated of in this Book, 

The Matter under which this City lies buried is not uniform : 
In ſome Places you find the Lava of Yeſuwvius ; in others a kind 
of Mortar, or hard Cement, thrown out from the ſame Volca- 
no. By theſe Lava the Mafolitans mean, the Streams of Sul- 
phur, Minerals, Stones, and Bitumen, melted altogether, which 
YVe/uvius vomits forth at the Time of the Eruptions. Theſe fiery 


Streams do not run down with the Impetuoſity of a Torrent, 


but, being a thick and viſcous Subſtance, paſſes ſlowly in the 

Nature of a Paſte, or melted Glaſs 3 yet preſerves its Heat a 

long Time, even till it comes to the Sea, in which 1t has form- 

ed divers ſmall Promontories. 'This Lava, cooling by Degrees, 

p laſt becomes a Rock as hard as Marble, and takes as good a 
oliſh. 

Whilſt this liquid Matter preſerved its Motion, it is eaſy to 
apprehend, that it would inſinuate itſelf into all the Cavities it 
met in its Paſiage ; ſo that it is not therefore to be wondered at, 
if thoſe Places through which it directed its Courſe in Hercu/a- 
neum, are as exadlly filled with it, as if melted Lead had been 
pourcd into them. Theſe ſulphurecus Rivers, it ſeems, ran on- 
ly through one Part of Herculaneum; the Remainder being 
buried under a kind of Mortar, or very ſolid Cement, compoſed 
of Earth, and the Aſhes of FeG,virs ; which uniting together 
with Water, not only filled the Streets, and other open Places, 
but even penetratcd into the interior Parts of all the Buildings, 
without doing them any conſiderable Damage. One cannot 
eaſily comprehend this Singularity, without ſup poſing that 
Veſuvius had firlt thrown out fo great a Quantity of Aſhes as 
buried the Buildings, and the Sea Waters having then _ 

trate 


(46) 
trated into the ſubterraneous Parts of the Volcano, muſt have 
been caſt out of its Mouth, One may ſtill doubt whether 
theſe Torrents carry'd with them the Aſhes into the interior 
Parts of the Buildings, fince they could not but meet with con- 
tinual Obſtacles every where. The Academy of Naples, attri- 
butes this Effect to the abundant Rains which generally fail after 
every Eruption. Many Authors (1) affirm, that Veſu vius in its 
Eruptions has thrown out more Water than Fire ; and particu- 
larly in that of 1631. the Harbour of Naples was quite dry for 
a Moment, on the ioth of December; and that all Sorts of Shell 
Fiſh were mixed with the Lava that ran down the Mouncain, 
If this laſt Circumſtance be true, it is an indubitable Proof, that 
the Sea Water had effectually penetrated into the Bowels of the 
Volcano, and was afterwards diſcharged from its Mouth. The 
two Inſcriptions ſet up in theſe Days, one in the Road to Portici, 
and the other in the Way that leads to Torre del Greco, greatly 
ſtrengthen this Conjecture. Domenico Antonio Parrino (2), in 
his Deſcription of the Gulph of Naples, ſpeaking of the Erup- 
tion in 1698, aſſures us, that the Sea retired in a Moment twelve 
Paces; and, that at the ſame Time thoſe Waters iſſued from the 
Mouth of the Volcano; and that there were afterwards found on 
the Land a great Quantity of Sea Fiſh calcinated and ſmelling 
of Sulphur. Pliny the younger, an Eye Witneſs of that Erup- 
| tion, in which his Uncle periſhed, and by which Herculaneum 
vl Was buried, poſitively ſays, ** The Sea ſeemed to roll back up- 
| ik «* on itſelf, being driven from its Banks by the convulſive Mo- 
1 «« tion of the Earth.” 
"al Among the various Stones, &c. caſt up by the Eruption in 
xj 1737, there was found one, which at firit Sight appear'd to be a 
0 Emerald; this came into the Hands of Count Bartholomew Ed- 
ward Pighetti, Secretary to his Majeſty (a Gentleman poſſeſſed 
of all the rare Qualities imaginable, and whom I mention with 
Honour) ; he reſolved to have engraved thereon, on one Side 
Mount Veſuwius, and on the other, in a ſmall Character, the 
following Words, which I wrote on the Occaſion : E Veſuvio 
natus, parentem ignivomum exhibeo, But as the Stone was very 
imperfect, and but little harder than the common Cryſolites 
called Granatelli, which this Country abounds with, he could 
not carry his intended Project into Execution. On which it was 
repoliſhed and wrought to the Size of a ſmall Bean, of a faded 
greeniſh Colour Thus much I was willing to relate, that ſuch 
as have read of theſe Things in ſeveral Authors, might be in- 
formed of the true State of the Fact. 
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(2) Celeno dell? eruzione del Veſuvio tom. 4+ pag · 4 
(2) Parrino pag. 11. e 13. 
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CI. 
An Account of the firſt Diſcoveries in 1689, and 1711. 


R the Satisfaction of the curious Enquirer, into 
o new and unexpected a Matter, now brought to 
ght from ſo remote a Time, it may be neceſſary 
o begin this Diſcourſe from the firſt Attempts made 

in the latter End of the laſt Age. Therefore I ſhall 
recount all that is ſaid on that Subject, in the Memoirs of the 
royal Academy of Paris (1); and alſo by the celebrated M. Bian- 
chini, in his Book of Univerſal Hiſtory (2). 

At the Foot of this Mountain, about two Miles from the 
Sea, in the Year 1689, ſome Earth having been removed, 
© the Workmen obſerved Layers of Earth, that ſeemed diſ- 
© Poſed in Order, as if they were Floors or Pavements, placed 
„ horizontally over each other. | 

© The Owner of the Ground, being inclinable on this Occa- 
* ſion to ſearch farther, continued the Digging, and under the 
fourth Layer, found ſome Stones with Inſcriptions on them; 
* on which he ordered, that they ſhould continue their Search 
« till the Water prevented them. They dug upwards of an 
* hundred Palms (3) in Depth, obſerving all the Way various 
<* Layers, alternately one under another; one of cultivable Earth, 
and one of black vitriſied Stone; ot which for the —_ | 

«ac er- 

(1) Memoires de Literature tom. 15. Des embraſemens du Mont Veſuve. 

R (2) _ Univerſale di Monſignor Bianchini. Roma 1699, pag. 246. e 
vi 1748. 
(3) 7 be Palm is a Neapolitan Meaſure, nearly equal to ten Engliſh Inches, 
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& Certainty, I ſhall give an Account in the very Words of 
« Francis Picchetti, (a famous Architect in Naples, but more 
« celebrated for his famous Collection of Antiquities) commu- 
« nicated to ſeveral Perſons, and among others to Sig. Adriano 
« Awviano, Profeſſor of Mathematicks in Rome ; much eſteemed 
« for his Proſiciency in the Study of Natural Philoſophy, vzz. 

In the Year 1589, in a Hole dug in the Side of Mount Ve- 
4% favius, about a Mile irom the Sea, in that Spot where for- 
% merly ſtood the (1) Villa of Pompey, it was obſerved, that the . 
Earth and vitrified Stone were laid in a kind of regular Or- | 
% der; and that the Earth, which is continually falling from E 
«© the Mountain into the Plain, and into the Sea; together with 
« the Streams of melted and vitrified Stones, caſt out in the ſe- K 
« yeral Eruptions of Veſuvius, had diſpoſed theſe Layers in the | 
« following Manner, vix. h 

« Firſt of all were found about 12 Palms of cultivated Earth. $ 

„ 12 Palms of cultivated Earth; next were found | H 

« 4 Palms of black vitrified Stone, ſuch as the City is paved 
« with; then 3 

« 3 Palms of ſolid Earth; then = | * 
1 { 6 Palms and a half of vitrified Stone, under which were 
5 « found ſome (2) Coals, Iron Keys of Doors, and two Inſcripti- 

0 «ons, ſhewing, that in that Place ſtood the Villa of Pompey 3 
4 & then j 
« 10 Palms, or thereabouts of ſolid Earth; then 
N | % 2 Palms and a half of vitrified Stone, like that above; 


vl ec then 
0 «© 8 Palms of Earth, very ſolid ; then 
*« 4 Palms, or thereabouts, of vitriſed Stone, but ſome- 7 


« what more porous, and lighter (3) than the ſormer; then 

1 25 Palms of very ſolid Earth, of a Hardneſs like Gravel; £ 

4 « then bY 
5 16 Palms of the common vitrified Stone (4), very heavy z 

«« then 5 

"if « 12 Palms of Gravel, in which they found a Spring of Wa- $ 

«« ter in ſuch great Quantity as to ſtop their farther Progreſs, 

«© The Inſcription (proceeds M. Bianchini) found with the 


„ «© Coals and Iron-work under the firſt twenty-five Palms from 3 
bi the external Superficics, carry with them ſuch Marks of the T 
8 « Age in which the Plain became inhabited, and of the No- 


nf « mans having erected them, as would perſuade any one to be- 
af « lieve, that the fix Palms and a half of melted or vitrified 
Stone were depoſited there by the Mountain, in that memorable 
“ Eruption in which Pliny periſhed, in the firſt Year of the 
by „Reign of 7:7us, and by which the Pompeian Inſcriptions were 
1 *« totally buried; which I hear, have been ſince conveyed to the 
5 «« Muſeum of Francis Piccbetti abovementioned. The Death of 
s that 


[i (1) It ſhould have been called the antient City of Pompei as we ſhall fee 
| 


aſterwatds. 7 | 
| R (2) Four Strata from the Superficies of the level Ground to the Inſcrip- = - 
| tions, two of which were of fuſed Stone. N 


(3) Feur Strata below the Inſcriptions, two of which of fuſed Stone, 
{4.) Two other Strata below, one of which was of fuſcd Stone, 
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Rs the Satisfaction of the curiois Enquirer, into 
gy io new and unexpected a Matter, now brought to 


© 
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N ight from ſo remote a Time, it may be neceſſary 
o begin this Diſcourſe from the firſt Attempts made 
in the latter End of the laſt Age. Therefore I ſhall 
recount all that is ſaid on that Subject, in the Memoirs of the 
real Academy of Paris (i); and alſo by the celebrated M. Bian- 
chiui, in his Book of Univerſal Hiſtory (2). 15 
At the Foot of this Mountain, about two Miles from the 
* Sea, in the Year 1689, ſome Earth having been removed, 
„ the Workmen obſerved Layers of Earth, that ſeemed diſ- 
«© poſed in Order, as if they were Floors or Pavements, placed 
* horizontally over each other. 
+ The Owner of the Ground, being inclinable on this Occa- 
ſion to ſearch farther, continued the Digging, and under the 
fourth Layer, found ſome Stones with Inicriptions on them; 
on whicn he ordered, that they ſhould continue their Search 
till the Water prevented them. They dug upwards of an 
* hundred Palms (3) in Depth, obſerving all the War various 
« Layers, alternately one under another; one of cultivable Earth, 
and one of black vitrified Stone; of which for the 8 
66 er- 


(1) Memoires de Literature tom. 15. Des embraſemens du Mont Veſuve. 


() Igoria Univerſale di Monſignor Bianchini. Roma 1699. pag. 246. e 
Ivi 1748. 


(3) The Palm is a Neapolitan Meaſure, nearly equal to ten Engliſh Inches. 
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& Certainty, I ſhall give an Account in the very Words of 
& Francis Picchetti, (a famous Architect in Naples, but more 
celebrated for his famous Collection of Antiquities) commu- 
«© nicated to ſeveral Perſons, and among others to Sig. Aariane 
« 4viano, Proſeſſor of Mathematicks in Rome; much eſteemed 
c for his Proficiency in the Study of Natural Philoſophy, wiz. 
* In the Year 1689, in a Hole dug in the Side of Mount Ve- 
* fxvins, about a Mile from the Sea, in that Spot where for- 


* merly ſtood the (1) Villa of Pompey, it was obſerved, that the 


« Farth and vitrified Stone were laid in a kind of regular Or- 
« der ; and that the Earth, which 1s continually falling from 
«© the Mountain into the Plain, and into the Sea; together with 
*« the Streams of melted and vitrified Stones, caſt out in the ſe- 
«« yeral Eruptions of Veſuvius, had diſpoſed theſe Layers in the 
following Manner, vix. | 

« Firſt of all were found about 12 Palms of cultivated Eatth. 

« 12 Palms of cultivated Earth; next were found _ 

* 4 Palms of black vitrified Stone, ſuch as the City is pay 
« with ; then 

« 2 Palms of ſolid Earth; then 

« 6 Palms and a half of vitrified Stone, under which were 
found fome (2) Coals, Iron Keys of Doors, and two Inſeripti- 
% ons, ſhewing, that in that Place ſtood the Villa of Pompey 3 
b then 2 

4 10 Palms, or thereabouts of ſolid Earth; then 

« 2 Palms and a half of vitrified Stone, like that above; 
* then 

8 Palms of Earth, very ſolid ; then | 

*«* Palms, or thereabouts, of vitrified Stone, but ſome- 
« what more porous, and lighter (3) than the former; then 

3 25 Palms of very ſolid Earth, of a Hardneſs like Gravel ; 
then 

- 16 Palms of the common vitrified Stone (4), very heavy ; 
«c then f 

* 12 Palms of Gravel, in which they found a Spring of Wa- 
** ter in ſuch great Quantity as to ſtop their farther Progreſs. 

« The Inſcription (proceeds M. Bianchini) found with the 
“ Coals and Iron-work under the firſt twenty-five Palms from 
« the external Superficies, carry with them ſuch Marks of the 
Age in which the Plain became inhabited. and of the Ro- 
« mans having erected them, as would perſuade any one to be- 
4c leve, that the ſix Palms and a half of melted cr vitrified 
«© Stone were depoſited there by the Mountain, in that memorable 
« Eruption in which Pliny periſhed, in the firſt Year of the 
Reign of Jitus, and by which the Pompeian Inſeriptions were 
« totally buried; which I hear, have been ſince conveyed to the 
% Muſeum of Francis Picchetti abovementioned. The Death of 

« that 

(1) It ſhould have been called the antient City of Pompei as we ſhall &e 


afterwards, 

(2) Four Strata from the Superficies of the level Ground to the Inſerip- 
tions, two of which were of fuſed Stone. 

(3) Fcur Strata below the Inſcriptions, two of which of fuſed Stone. 

(4) Two other Strata below, one of which was of fuſed Stone. 


Wwe. 


=o 


& that Gentleman has rendered it very difficult to obtain à Co- 


„ py of thole Inſcriptions ; but I hope they will be tranſmitted 
me in Time to ſubjoin them at the End of this Work; and 
I ſhall be the more deſirous of this, as they may ferye to re- 
2 ** ſolve a Doubt about them; that is, whether they belong to 
the City of Pompei, or to the Villa of Pompey the Great, or 
his Children. For the Villa of that grcat Captain and his 
Family, in the Judgment of —_— was not ſituated ſo near 
Veſuwvius, but nearer to Pezzuolo, and not far diſtant from the 
Lake Avernus. And the City of Pumpei, according to all 
Authors antient and modern, and the Stones Aug up in the 
„ Year 1684, as Baudrand aſſerts in his Geographical Dictio- 
„ nary, was ſituated near Scafati, in the Plain at the Foot of 


Mount Veſuvius, and was ſubject to be moleſted By the Mat- 
ter which falls down the Declivity of the Mountain in its 


| ſelf a Pleaſure 


= © Eruptions. Thus far M. Bianchiui.“ 


In the Year 1711, the Prince of E/beuf deſigning to build him- 
Houſe on the Sea-Shoar near Portici, and contigu- 


Sous to a Convent of the Order of St. Peter of Alcantara, had 


Ja Mind to cover ſome of the Ground- Rooms with a new kind 
of Plaiſter, which I have frequently obſerved. He knew that 
ſome of the Inhabitants of Rina in digging for a Well had 
found Slips of Marble, Fragments of the yellow and other co- 
Wloured antique Grecian Marble; and therefore ordered the 
Workmen to continue Gigging as deep as the Water would per- 


mit, in order to get a ſuſhcient Quantity of this Marble to be 


bruiſed into a Powder, and make of it the Plaiſter for his Villa, 
at preſent in the Poſſeſſion of my good Friends the Dukes of La- 
riano, and the Princes of Canalunga. ; 


Scarce had they begun digging into the Side of the Farth, 


F/hen they found ſome beautiful Statues, among which was one 


of Hercules in Marble, and another thought to be Cleopatra: 
Proceeding farther, under the Vineyard of Don Antonio Bran- 


K 2:52, the Workmen met with divers Columns of coloured Ala- 


i!ter, which appeared to them to belong to a Temple of a 


Found Figure, adorned on the Outſide with twenty-four Co- 


Jumns, the greateſt Part of which were of the yellow antique, 


nn 


1 


ud were many of them carried to the Houſe of Counſellor Sa- 


£79, 


The Inſide of this Temple (beſides being adorned with ſo ma- 


y Columns, between which were the fame Number of tatues 
pf Grecian Marble, though broken) was alto paved with the 


ellow antique. The Statues were ſent to Vienna by the Prince 
ft Elbenf, as a Preſent to Prince Eugene of Sawyy. 

I am inſormed, that at this Time was dug up à Piece of 
:arble, with the following Letters in Metal. 


APPLVS PYLCHER. C. FILIVS 
F BY. . . VIB. EPVLONVAY. 


F There 


— 
Th I 


” — — ̃ 
—— ——— 
— — 


FIRM 
% 


dated the 12th of November, 1738, thele very. remarkable Dil. 


Equeſtrian Statues of Braſs, bigger than the Life, a little abo at 
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There was lilzewiſe dug up a great Quantity of African Marbſe, Þ- 
out of which ſome ſmall 'I':bies were made by the ingeniom 
Architect, Fofeph Stendardo () After this all farther Search ,, 
was diſcontinued, for fear of falling into Diſpute with the Mi.! 
niſters of tate, whoſe Behaviour is frequently of great Prejy. 
dice to the Republic of Letters. N 


| CHAT It 
A Relation of the Diſcovery of the antient City i 
Herculancum, 


T the Time thatT had the Inſpection of the grand Libray 

at the King's Palace at Nals, as well as that famoy 
Muicum, known through Europe by the Name of the Farze/ia, 
and of which I had the chief Care, by Virtue of a Royal Orden fe 


coveries firſt came to Light. Whiltit his Sicilian Majeſty was a 4 
Portici, four Miles from Naples; about the Beginning of Decen-W of 


ter, ſome Fragments of Marble being found in the abovemen|W @ 
tioned Well, the King gave Orders that the Bottom of it ſhou f 
be diligently ſearched ; whereupon, the Workmesx, entering into 
the ſame Hole from whence the Prince of EHbeuf had dug th vi 


| abovementioned Statucs, in the Year 1711; and examining u Im 


another Part with their Fickaxes, they found Fragments of tw BY þ; 


the Level of the Water, at the Depth of 86 Palms from the pre-. 
ſent Surface. | 
Purſuing a farther Search ſideways, they found two Statues oi 
Marble, larger alſo than the Liſe, both of them cloathed wih er 
the Toga, one of which reſembled the Countenance of Auguſta; pr 
after this they now and then found ſome Pilaſters of Brick well MY... 
formed, plaiſtered over, and painted with various Colours; ani ba 
| among r 


(1) D. Joſeph Stendardo, a Neapolitan Architect, died at Florence in tle 
Year 1735, and was buried in the Church of Santa Felicita, His Exccu- 
tors have erected to his Memory a Marble Monument, with the following 
Inſcriptien, written by the Author of this Diſſertation, his intimate Friend, 


JOSEPHO . STENDARDO 
MATHAEI . F. NEAPOLITANO 
GENERE. ATQ. INGENIO , CLARISS, 
SVB. IMPERATORE . CAROLO. VI. 
REGII. DICASTERII, SACRAR. RATIONVM 
ET. SENATVS. 3ANCTAE , CLARAE 
ARCHITECTO 
EXECVTORES, EX, TESTAMENTO 
AMICO, OPTVMO . PP. 

V. A. PL, M. LX. OB, FLOR, MDCCXXXV, 
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* that Gentleman has rendered it very difficult to obtain a Co- 
&« py of thoſe Inſcriptions ; but I hope they will be tranſmitted. 
% me in Time to ſubjoin them at the End of this Work; and 
„ ſhall be the more deſirous of this, as they may ſerve to re- 
* ſolve a Doubt about them; that is, whether they belong to 


: * the City of Pompei, or to the Villa of Pompey the Great, or 


his Children, For the Villa of that great Captain and his 
Family, in the Judgment of Lofedus, was not ſituated ſo near 


= © Yeſavins, but nearer to Pozzuuls, and not far diſtant from the 


Lake Avernus. And the City of Pompei, according to all 


Authors antient and modern, and the Stones dug up in the 


„ Year 1684, as Baudrand aſſerts in his Geographical Dictio- 
&« nary, was ſituated near Scafati, in the Plain at the Foot of 


Mount Veſuwvius, and was ſubject to be moleſted by the Mat- 


« ter which fali's down the Declivity of the Mountain in its 
„ Eruptions. Thus far M. Bianchine.” + 

In the Year 1711, the Prince of Elbeuf deſigning to build him- 
ſelf a Pleaſure Houſe on the Sea-Shoar near Portici, and contigu- 
ous to a Convent of the Order of St. Peter of Alcantara, had 
a Mind to cover ſome of the Ground- Rooms with a new kind 


ls r — 


of Plaiſter, which I have frequently obſerved. He knew that 
ſome of the Inhabitants of Ræ/ina in digging for a Well had 
found Slips of Marble, Fragments of the yellow and other co- 
loured antique Grecian Marble; and therefore ordered the 


Workmen to continue digging as deep as the Water would per- 
mit, in order to get a ſufficient Quantity of this Marble to be 
S bruiſed into a Powder, and make of it the Flaiſter for his Villa, 
lat preſent in the Poſſeſſion of my good Friends the Dukes of La- 
viano, and the Princes of Canalunga. Eel 7 
S Scarce had they begun digging into the Side of 


he Farth, 
when they found ſome beautiful Statues, among whi 


Was ORE 


ef Lercules in Marble, and another thought to be Cleopatra; 


Iproceeding farther, under the Vineyard of Don Artenio Pran- 
Jceccig, the Workmen met with divers Columns of coloured Ala- 


mY 


baer, which appeared to them to belong to a Temple of a 


Wround Figure, adorned on the Outhde with twenty-four Co- 
Winns, tac greateſt Part of which were of the yellbw antique, 
nd were many of them cartied to the Houſe of Counſellor Sa- 
7:5. f 

The Infide of this Temple (befides being adorned with ſo ma- 
ry Columns, between which were the fame Number of Statues 
Wot Grecian Marble, though broken) was alſo paved with the 
Wycllow antique. The Statues were ſent to Vienna by the Prince 
wot Elben, as a Preſent to Prince Eugene of Savey. 

am informed, that at this Lime was dug up a Piece of 
Plarble, with the following Letters ia Metal. 


APPIVS PVLCHER. C. FILIVS 
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There was likewiſe dug up a great Quantity of African Marble | ' 


out of which ſome ſmall Tables were made by the ingeniot 


Architect, Jeſeph Stendardo (:). After this all farther Search ; 


was diſcontinued, for fear of falling into Diſpute with the Mi. 


niſters of State, whoſe Behaviour is frequently of great Prejy. 


dice to the Republic of Letters. 


CHAP. IL 


A Relation of the Diſcovery of the antient City q 


Herculaneum. 


T the Time that I had the Inſpection of the grand Librzy 
at the King's Palace at _— as well as that famoy 
Muſeum, known through Europe by the Name of the Farneſſas 


and of which I had the chief Care, by Virtue of a Royal Order 


dated the 12th of Nowember, 1738, theſe very remarkable Di. 
coveries firſt came to Light. Whilit his Sicilian Majeſty was a 
Portici, four Miles from Naples; about the Beginning of Decen 


ber, ſome Fragments of Marble being found in the abovemenſ 


tioned Well, the King gave Orders that the Bottom of it ſhoull 


be diligently ſearched; whereupon, the Workmen, entering ind 


the ſame Hole from whence the. Prince of E1be:F had dug the 
abovementioned Statues, in the Year 1711; and examining in 


another Part with their Pickaxes, they found Fragments ot tio 


Equeſtrian Statues of Braſs, bigger than the Life, a little abo 


the Level of the Water, at the Lepth of 86 Palms from the pre · 


ſent Surface. 


Purſuing a farther Search ſideways, they found two Statues if 


Marble, larger alſo than the Life, both of them cloathed witl 
the Toga, one of which reſembled the Countenance of Auguſtus; 
after this they now and then found ſome Pilaſters of Brick well 
formed, plailtered over, and painted with various Colours; and 


among 


(1) D. Yoſepb Stendardo, a Neapolitan Architect, died at Florence in tlz 
Vear 1735, and was buried in the Church of Santa Felicita, His Execu- 


tors have erected to his Memory a Marble Monument, with the fellowirg b 


Inſcription, written by the Author of this Diſſertation, his intimate Friend, 


JOSEPHO . STENDARDO 
MATHAEI . F. NEAPOLITANO 
GENERE. ATQ. INGENIO . CLARISS, 
SVB. IMPERATORE . CAROLO VI. 
REGII. DICASTERIT, SACRAR. RATIONVM 
ET. SENATVS. SANCTAE . CLARAE 
ARCHITECTO 
EXECVTORES. EX, TESTAMENTQ 
AMIco. OPTVMO. PP, 


V. A. PL. M. LX, OB. FLOR, MDCCXXXVg 


(51) 
among thoſe another Statue cloathed in like Manner, entire, and 
UE Iftandigg upright. 
This invited his Majeſty to view theſe Statues one Day, when 
I, who attended him according to Cuſtom, was aſked by him the 
Meaning of ſome large Capital Letters, on a Fragment of an Ar- 
Thitrave, which, though in many Pieces, ſeemed to be as fol- 


Jows. 
1 


| :. A... MAMMI... VS HVR. WN. F. ae 


Now calling to Mind a Paſſage of Dion (1), which gives an 
Account of Herculaneym being deſtroyed by the firſt Eruption of 
7:/uwius, together with its Theatre, whence the People were 
tting as Spectators; and ſeeing the Name of a Duumvir, and 
pe Fragment of a J joined to the Refidue of an H, which I 
Sought very probably might mean Theatrum; I ventured to ſay, 
hat poſſibly, this might be in Memory of the Theatre of Hercu- 
EE&ncum, heretofore deſtroyed. 
Nor was my Conjecture groundleſs; for, having faſtened a 
Rope about my Middle, I cauſed myſelf to be let down, and en- 
ered the Cavern, I ordered the Workmen to proceed, ſeeing 
mething like Steps of a grand Stair-Caſe ; but as theſe appear- 
too high to ſerve for aſcending and deſcending, and as they 
ca not run in a right Line, but were rather circular, I ordered 
em to try farther on, whether they could diſcover another 
Fair Caſe. Having ſearched ſeveral Places, and raiſing up the 
Arth horizontally, I evidently diſtinguiſhed them to be the 
ats of the Theatre, where the People ſat as Spectators, as L 
d before in a Manner foretold. 


. This had ſcarce happened, when, as I went up again to give 


Account to the King, two other Fragments of the abovemen- 

ned Architrave were found, which were an authentic Argu- 

Went to the whole Court, of the Truth of my Aſſertion; which, 
ving joined together, I brought to this Meaning, 


Mg... MAMMI... RVEVS. II. VIR. QUIN. EAR. 
| ORCH. DE SVO. . 


do that J could now with greater Pleaſure and Certainty aſſert, 
Wat this was the Theatre of Herculaneum, with its Orcheſtra, 
Mich had been built at the Expence of Mammianus Rufus. 
And for a further Conviction to ſuch, as not being Eye-Wit- 
Wiles, might ſtill doubt the Exiſtence of ſuch a Theatre, ſoon 
Wer was diſcovered another grand Architrave, with a double 
Wypital Inſcription, which ſerved as a Supplement to explain che 
it more clearly ; I ſuppoſe they had been placed over the two 
þ F 2 prin- 


0 Xiphil, ad Dion. in Tit. pag, 287. Lugl. 1559, Noaſy. vrbes Ilircg 
am ac Pompejos populo ſedente in Teatro penitue obruit Venus., 


( 52 ) 


principal Doors of this beautiful Theatre. The ſecond bearing, 1 an 
' moreover, the Name of Publius Numiſius the Architect, of whom ſta 
I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 1 


P. ANNIVS MAVMIANVYS. RVFVS iT. VIR, M 


m AER ©. P. NVMISLYS. Ito 
P. Fo Anh. 1 (1) 


Near to this Inſcrin tion. which was dug up the 11th of D. 
cemdber, 1748. were ound tht broken Parts of two large Hora 
ih, one of with in falling, was beaten ſo flat that it ſeem 
Fo half a Horſe; aterwards were fou d ſome Pieces of Car, 
or Chariot, belonging to the above Horſcs, with a Wheel e 
tire all of Bratz gilt. It is probable, therefore, that the tw 
principal Doors of this Theatre were adorned, above tia 
Architrave, with the Chariots and Horſes. after the Mu 
ner one may ſee in Medals triumphs! Arches were accuſtomi 
to be. 1 doubt not but theſe Equeſtrian Statues might be fow 
to repreſent ſome of the Emperors, but that their Heads 
wanting. The Trunk of the firit Statue being judged of 1 
Value, was taken to make two Medallions of the King a 
Queen, about two Yards high. 
 _ Going frequently to this Well, I cauſed the Earth to be cle 
ed away from about the Outſide of the Theatre, which I 
ſerved to be built with Brick, with Pilaſters at equal Diltanc 
having larble Cornices, and were plaiſtered with Mortar d 
various Colours; in ſome Parts red, Il e the Colour of Dia 
in others black, ſhining like the Chineje Varniſh. 
At laſt the inner Stairs were diſcovered, which led to thy 
correſponding Yormtoria, and to the Seats where the SpeQatoiſ 


ſat. Here I conceived great Hopes that we ſhould find ſon an 
beautiful Statues, either above or below, or in the Pla I tior 
where they had fallen. me 
And my Hopes were not vain; for daily thereabout, tha hav 
Year, they dug out Pieces of Marble; ſuch as beautiful Capital 
of the Corinthian Order, and other ſmaller Pieces of the vM A 
antique, neatly wrought, and various Incruſtings of Afri, 
Serpentine, yellow Antique, and Egyptian Cipelline, Fragme 
of Mouldings, Cornices, and Architraves, in the higheſt Ta 8 
and moſt perfect Workmanſhip. a 
Having uncovered the Seats in the Theatre for a conſidera 7 
Way, they were found to be eighteen in Number; among which ” ; 
we perceived ſome in a lower Poſition in a right Line, wii nen 
ſerved as Stairs to the correſponding Yomitoria, and the ini of 
Stair- Caſe of the Building, Having aſcended the cighteen Seat -s 
we found a level Space running round the Building, which v0 6 * 
Cate 

417 have ſeen it thus corrupted in a Relation of this Diſcovery. Y 

L. ANNIVS. L. F. MAMIANVS, Rvr vs. II. VIR, 0 


: GIN d. THEATRO.,. , NVMISIVS. P. r. Inas 
; ARO. HERCVLANEN.. . | 


| ( 30) 
| among thoſe another Statue cloathed in like Mnner, entire, and 
WA ſtanding upright, 
am This invited his Majeſty to view theſc Statues one Pay, when 
I, who attended him according to Cuitom, was aſked by him the 
Meaning of ſome large Capital Letters, on a Fragment of an Ar- 
ſchitrave, which, though in many Pieces, ſecmed to be as fol- 
lows. 


F f . A. . MAMMI... VS. HWR. OWN. P. ae 


Now calling to Mind a Paſſage of Dion (1), which gives an 
an Account of Herculaneum being deſtroyed by the firſt Eruption of 
e Veſicius, together with its Theatre, whence the People were 
tu ſtting as Spectators; and ſeeing the Name of a Duumvir, and 
tu the Fragment of a T joined to the Reſidue of an H, which 1 
Mu thought very probably might mean Theatrum; I ventured to ſay, 
mi that poſübly, this might be in Memory of the Theatre of Hercu- 
ou areum, heretofore deſtroyed. . 
Nor was my Conjecture groundleſs; for, having faſtened 2 
Rope about my Middle, I cauſed myſelf to be let down, and en- 
Wtered the Cavern, I ordered the Workmen to proceed, ſeeing 
ſomething like Steps of a grand Stair-Caſe ; but as theſe appear- 
ed too high to ſerve for aſcending and deſcending, and as they 
did not run in a right Line, but were rather circular, I ordered 
chem to try farther on, whether they could diſcover another 
WStair-Caſe. Having ſearched ſeveral Places, and raiſing up the 
arth horizontally, I evidently diſtinguiſhed them to be the 
By Seats of the Theatre, where the People ſat as Spectators, as 1 
he had before in a Manner forctold. 
8 This had ſcarce happened, when, as I went up again to give 
an Account to the King, two other Fragments of the abovemen- 
ud tioned Architrave were found, which were an authentic Argu- 
ment to the whole Court, of the Truth of my Aſſertion; which, 
having joined together, I brought to this Meaning, 


.- MAMMI... RVFVS. H. VIR QUIN. EAR. 
| RCH. DE SVO 


= So that J could now with greater Pleaſure and Certainty aſſert, 
chat this was the Theatre of Herculaneum, with its Orcheſtra, 
which had been built at the Expence of Mammianus Rufus. 
And for a further Conviction to ſuch, as not being Eye-Wit- 
. Wy nefles, might ſtill doubt the Exiſtence of ſuch a Theatre, ſoon 
after was diſcovered another grand Architrave, with a double 
© Capital Inſcription, which ſerved as a Supplement to explain the 
art more clearly; I ſuppoſe they had been placed over the two 
| F 2 Prin- 


. (1) Xiphil. ad Dion. in Tit. par. 257, Lugd. 1559. Draſq. urbes Heres 
WJ anum ac Pompejos populo feernts in Teatro. pentius ourutt „clan, 
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principa) Doors of this b-autiful Theatre. The ſecond bearing, Þ 
moeover, the Name of Publius Numiſius the Architect, of whom : 
I ſhall ſpeak lereafter. | 


L. ANNIVS MAMNMIANVS. RVFVS. it. VIR, 


Q/INQ FEATRe ©. P. NVMISIVS. 


P. F. ARCH, EC... i) 


Near to this Inſcription, which was dug up the 11th of D.. 
cember, 1748. were found the broken Parts of two large Horſe 
gilt, one of which. in falling, was beaten ſo flat that it ſeemel 
but half a Horſe; afterwards were found ſome Pieces of a Carr, 
or Chariot, belonging to the above Horſes, with a Wheel ex. 
tire all of Braſs gilt, It is probable, therefore, that the two 
principal Doors of this Theatre were adorned, above the 
Architrave, with theſe Chariots and Horſes, after the Man. 
ner one may ſee in Medals triumphal Arches were accuſtcme! 
to be, I doubt not but theſe Equeſtrian Statues might be founi 
to tepreſent ſome of the Emperors, but that their Heads are 
wanting. The Trunk of the firſt Statue being judged of 60 
Value, was taken to make two Medallions of the King and? 
Queen, about two Yards high. 5 a 

Going frequently to this Well, I cauſed the Earth to be clear iſ 
ed away from about the Outſide of the Theatre, which J ob- 
ſerved to be built with Brick, with Pilaſters at equal Diſtance, 
having Marble Cornices, and were plaiſtered with Mortar d 
various Colours; in ſome Parts red, like the Colour of Diaſper, 
in others black, ſhining like the Chineſe Varniſh. 

At laſt the inner Stairs were diſcovered, which led tr: their 
correſponding Vomitoria, and to the Seats where the Spectaton 


fat. Here I conceived great Hopes that we ſhou'd find ſome : 


beautiful Statues, either above or below, or in the Place 
where they had fallen, 

And my Hopes were not vain; for daily thereabout, that 
Year, they dug out Pieces of Marble; ſuch as beautiſu! Capitals 
cf the Corinthian Order, and other ſmaller Pieces of the red 
antique, neatly wrought, and various Incruſtings of Africar, 
Serpentine, yeliow Antique, and Egyptian Cipelline, Fragments 
of Mouldings, Cornices, and Architraves, in the higheft Taue, 
and molt perfect Workmanſhip. 

Having uncovered the Seats in the Theatre for a conſiderable Þ- 
Way, they were found to beeighteen in Number; among which! 
we perceived ſome in a lower Poſition in a right Line, which! 


ſerved as Stairs to the correſponding Yoritoria, and the inſide 4 


Stair- Caſe of the Building. Having aſcended the eighteen Seats, Þ 
we found a level Space running round the Building, which ap- 
{r) J have ſeen it thus corrupted in a Relation of this Diſcovery- puny 
L. ANNIVS, L. F. MAMIANVS, RVFVS. II. VIR, 
QYINQ. THEATRO.... NVMISIVS. P. F. 
ARO. .. . BERCVLANEN, .. 


ng, 
on, 


( 33) | 


peared to be the Precin2io (1), above which there are other 

Steps leading to the Second. This Præcinctio being partly cleared 

from the looſe Earth, afforded Room to judge that the Theatre, 

with its Orcheſtra, and Cavea, might be about 60 Palms Dia- 

meter ; and all covered and inlaid with various Sorts of Marbl 

African, Grecian, and Egyptian, red and yellow Antique, — 
gate, and other curious Marbles. 

In a Manuſcript which I have ſeen, the Dimenſions of this 
Theatre are thus ſet down, but how truly I will not determine: 
The outer Circumference 290 Feet, and the inner 230, as far as 
the Stage; the Breadth from Side to Side, without 160, and 
its jnner Diameter 150 ; the Place for the Scenes, or Pulpitum, 
was 75 Feet broad, and only 30 deep. 

This Theatre, therefore, from the great Quantity of Marble 
in broken Capitals, Cornices, Mouldings, &c, and from the 
Fragments of Columns which belonged either to the Stage, or 
the adjacent Temple, which was firſt diſcovered, muſt have been 
of exquiſite Beauty; whether we conſider the outward Structure, 
or the Galleries within, built of Brick, and adorned with 
Marble Cornices, or the various Paſſages for the Convenience of 
= Spectators in going from oge Part of the Building to ano- 
ther. | 

I ſhould have been extremely glad to have deſcribed all its 
Parts with the moſt minute Exactneſs, if my Defire of having it 
quite laid open could have been effected: But this could not be 
done on Account of the great Quantity of Earth that had been 
thrown over it in the many Eruptions of Veſuvius, and the 
Houſes and other Edifices built thereon. 


CH It. 
Qbſervatians on the abovementioned Theatre. 


T is very probable that the antient City of Herculaneum had 

a Theatre in its earlieſt Times; ſince, as has been already 
obſerved, that Country was inhabited by the Oſci, who it is well 
known (2) were the firſt Authors of the Oſcenian Comedies, and 
the Fſcennine Verſes ; and was afterwards under the Tuſcans, the 
Authors of the Hiſtrianic Repreſentations. And though Platarch 
derives the Word Hiſtrio from a certain Philoſopher of Cyrere, 
or Macedonia, called [fer ; yet all agree with Hefchius, and 
Thomas Dempſter, that er is one of the few remaining Words 
of the antient Tuſcan Language. Liwy (3) ſpeaking of the firſt 


Introduction of the Fi Iſtrionici in Rome, makes the Tu/cans 


Authors of them, and ſays, that the Word is derived from m—_ 
| e 


{1) See a Paſſage of Calphurnivs, quoted by the Marquis Mai. 
(2) Cic. lib. 7. of his Epift, fam. epiſt. 1. makes mention of the Comedies 
Pornpey cauſcd to be made fer the Dedication of lui, Theatre, 
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( 54 ) 

The following old Inſcriptiov, which that eminent Canon Sig, 
Mazoccchi, who ſhines ſo greatly for his Learning in Naples, 
has favonred us with, which he calls Pagiſcito, (or the Pagan 
Law) {cems to make Mention of this Theatre {r). 


PAGVS. HERCVLANTEVS. SCIVIIT, A. O. x. TERMIN A. 
CONLEG!VM . SEIVE, MAGISTREL , IOV EI. COMPAGEL, S.. 
VTE I. IN. PORTICVM . PAGANAM . R FICIENDAM 
PEQVNIAM . CONSVMERENT , EX. LEGE. PAGANA 
ARBiTRATV . CN. LAETORI. CN. F. MAG'STREI 
PAGEIEI. VTEiQVE. EI. CONLEGIO. SE: VE, MAGISTRI, 
SYNT . IOVEI, COMPAGEIL. LOCVS, IN . TEATRO 

' ESSET ., TAMQV ASEISEILVOOS , FECISSENT . &c, 


As this was in a Hcuſe of the Jeſuits, called Recale, neat 
Capua, iome ſuppoſe that this Place wa: formerly called He: cu- 
Ianeum, and ſince by Corruption Recale ; that near to it was a 
Town called Foveus, whole Inhabitants were allowed by the 
Herculaneans the Privilege of ſitting in their Theatre; becauſe 
they had built a Portico te it at their own Expence. But it is 
not impoſſible that hi Inſcription may havꝰ been brought from 
our Herculantum ver) well know, that it was written in 
the Year of Rome 659, and long before the Settling of the Cam- 
panian Colony, when Herculaneum icarce deſirv'd the Name of 
a City. Dion ſius Halicurnaſſeus cal! it Oppidulum, a Term 
equivalent to that of Payzs, a Village or tile Town ; into 


which, when the olony er tered, they augmented the Buildings, 


and embelliſhed the Theatre with u Colurns, which was pro- 
tected by the Roman Knights who trequented theſe Parts. Falco, 
and Summonte affirm, that Por/icf, now one of his Majeſty's 
Palaces, was the Villa of Qzintu, Pontiac /quila, This Theatre 
in the Beginning muſt have been propo-tiuned to the Smallneſs 
of the Place, and was probably built with Fond. 

Searching more narrowly into dur heatre, the Characters in 
the Inſcriptions appear very much like thoſe we ſee on the Me- 
dals of the Auguſian Age; the S14tnes cloathed with the Joga, 
having ſhort Hair. and without Beards; and the berfection of 
the Architecture, all bear the Appearance ol being done at that 
Time. This is farther confirmed by viewing the internal Part 


of the Building, which is of Brick, on one of which J read 
theſe Words: 
ABDAE 


LIVIAE 
Abda, or 4bdala, was the Name of an African Servant, whe 


belonged to Livia, Wife of ne. and was Maſter or Director 
of the other Servants who made the Bricks. 
| It 


(1) De Camp. Amphit. cap. 8. pag. 14%, 
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peared to be the Præcinctio (1), above which there are other 
Steps leading to the Second. This Præcinctis being partly cleared 
from the looſe Earth, afforded Room to Juoge that the Theatre, 
with its Orcheftra, and Cavea, might be about 60 Palms Dia- 
meter ; and all covered and inlaid with various Sorts of Marble, 
African, Grecian, and Egyptian, red and yellow Antique, veined 
Agate, and other curious Marbles. 

In a Manuſcript which I have ſeen, the Dimenſions of this 
Theatre are thus ſet down, but how truly I will not determine : 
'The outer Circumference 299 Feet, and the inner 230, as far as 
the Stage ; the Breadth from Side to Side, without 165, and 
its inner Diameter 150; the Place for the Scenes, er Pulpitum, 
was 75 Feet broad, and only 30 deep. 

This Theatre, therefore, from the great Quantity of Marble 
in broken Capitals, Cornices, Mouldings, Sc. and from the 
Fragments of Columns which belonged either to the Stage, or 
the adjacent Temple, which was firſt difcovered, muſt have been 
of exquiſite Beauty; whether we conſidet the outward Structure, 
or the Galleries within, built of Brick, and adorned with 
Marble Cornices, or the various Paſſages for the Convenience of 
= Spectators in going from one Part of the Building to ano- 
ther, 7 

I ſhould have been extremely glad to have defcribed all its 
Parts with the moſt minute Exactneſs, if my Defire of having it 
quite laid open could have been effected: But this could not be 
done on Account of the great Quantity of Earth that had been 
thrown over it in the many Eruptions of Veſuwius, and the 


Houſes and other Edifices built thereon. 


e m 
OB/zr vations on the abovementioned Theatre. 


T is very probable that the antient City of Herculaneum had 

a Theatre in its carlieſt Times; ſince, as has been alread 
obſerved, that Country was inhabited by the O/cz, who it is al 
known (2) were the firſt Authors of the O/cenian Comedies, and 
the F:-cennine Verſes ; ard was afterwards under the Tuſcans, the 
Authors of the Hi7-i5nic Repreſentations. And though Plutarch 
derives the Word Hiri from a certain Philoſopher of Qyrene, 
on Macedonia, called er; yet all agree with Hefchiws, and 
Thomas Dempſter, that Her is one of the few remaining Words 
of the antient Tw/can Language, Liwy (3) ſpeaking ot the firſt 
Introduction of the Fei Iſtrionici in Rome, makes the Tuſcans 
Authors of them, and ſays, that the Word is derived from _= 
1C 


(1) See a Paſſage of Calphurninus, quoted by the Marquis Maſſer, | 
(2) Cie, lib. 7. of his Epift, fam. epiſt. 1. makes mention ot (he Comedies 


Pompey cauſed to be made for the Dedication of his Theatres 


(54) 

The following old Inſcription, which that eminent Canon Sig. 

Mazocchi, who ſhines ſo greatly for his Learning in Naples, 

has favorred us with, which he calls Pagiſcito, (or the Pagan 
Law) ſeems to make Mention of this Theatre (t). 


PAGYS. HTRDVLANEVS SCIVITYF A. O. X. TFRMINA.., TX 


CONLEGIVM . -EIVE. MAGISTREI IOVEI. COMPAGEL,S,, 6 


FTE IN. PpoRTIc VA PAGANAM . R FICIENDAu 
PEQVNIAM , CONSVMEKENT, EX. LEGE. PAGANA 
ARB:TRATV . CN. LAETORI. CN. F. MAGISTRET 


PAGEIEI. VTEIQVE EI CONLEGIO. SEIVE. MACIST RT. 
SVNT . IOVEI. COMPAGEI. LOCVS. IN. TEATRO 


ESSET , TAMQYVASLISEILVOOS , FLCISSENT . &c, 


As this was in a Houſe of the Jeſuits, called Recale, near 
Capua, ſome ſuppoſe that this Place was formerly called Her cu- 
laneum, and ſince by Corruption Recale ; that near to it was a 
Town called Fovcus, whoſe Inhabitants were allowed by the 
Herculaneans the Privilege of ſitting in their Theatre; becauſe 
they had built a Portico to it at their own Expence. But it is 
not impoſſible that this Inſeription may have been brought from 
our Herculaneum ; We very well know, that it was written in 
the Year of Rome 659, and long before the Settling of the Cam- 
panian Colony, when Herculaneum ſcarce deſerved the Name of 
a City. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus calls it Oppidulum, a Term 
equivalent to that of Pagys, a Village or lite Town; into 
which, when the olony entered, they augmented the Buildings, 
and embelliſhed the Theatre with new Columns, which was pro- 
tected by the Roman Knights who frequented theſe Parts. Falco, 
and Summonte affirm, that Portici, now one of his Majeſty's 
Palaces, was the Villa of Qzintu, Pontius Aquila. This Theatre 
in the Beginning muſt have been proportioned to the $mallneſs 
of the Place, — was probably built with Wood. 

Searching more narrowly into our Theatre, the Characters in 
the Inſcriptions appear very much like thoſe we ſee on the Me. 
dals of the Azguſtan Age; the Statues cloathed with the Toga, 
having ſhort Hair, and without Beards; and the erfe&ion of 
the ArchiteQure, all bear the Appearance of being done at that 
Time. This is farther confirmed by viewing the internal Part 


of the Building, which is of Brick, on one of which I read 
theſe Words: | ; 
ABDAE 


LIVIAE 
Ada, or Aldala, was the Name of an 4/-icax Servant, whe 


belonged to Livia, Wife of Auguſtus, and was Maſter or Director 
ef the other Servants who made the Bricks. | 
IP: 


(1) Be mp. Azphit. p. 8. page 148. 
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(53) 

Tf we had any Account of Apbius Pulcher, and if the abdyg 
mentioned Fragment which mentions the Fpulones, was entire, 
one might poſiibly, from their Number, or the Space of what 
is wanting, get ſome Light into the Time of its Building ; for 
the Epulones were at firſt two, chen three in the Time of Pacu- 
ius, and afterwards augmented to ſeven by Sy//a, and Auguſſus. 

I cannot tell how to explain the three double Letters, — 
never ſeen them on any other Monument; perhaps, they ſtan 
for Templum Baccho dedicavit /uo ſumptu Septemvir Epulonum (1)3 
that is, that the Temple diicovered by the Prince of E/beuf, was 
dedicated to Bacchus by Appius Claudius, himſelf being one of 
the Epulones, And among the Fragments of Marble, I obſerved 
a Trunk of a Statue, which might poſſibly be that of a Bacchus 
and the following Letters on a Piece of a grand Marble Cor- 
Nice. 

„..... 


Perhaps Patrono Coloniæ, Septemviro Epulonum; and which 
may therefore be'ong to Appius Claudius. Some doubt of the 
Authenticity of the firſt Inſcription. which was ſhewed me in 
Manuſcript ; but as the Inſcription of Annius Ryfus was double, 
ſo might alſo this of A»pius Claudius Epuls. 

There were two of the Name of Appius Claudius Pulcher, Sons 
of Caius ; one was Conſul with Publius Serwilius in 674, and 
the other with Cains Norbanus, in 715, Theſe were both 
doubtleſs of the noble Family of the C/audii, famous for the 
Decemvir, who brought the Laws of the Twelve T ables from 
Greece, and was the Occaſion (2) that the beautiful Firginie 
was killed by her Father at the Tribunal; and alſo for having 
produced many Conſuls and Emperors of Rome. 

The Ccuntry which we now call the Kingdom of Natles, was 
much indebted to that Family; Appius C audius Cæcus made the 
Via Appia, called by Strabo ( 3) Lonearum wviarum rezman 
which is not better deſcribed by any, than Procopius, who ſays 
it ends at Capua, though others carry it as far as Brunduſcum. 


Brunduſium longæ finis chartaque, viegque (4). , 


[i) There are frequent Examples in Rome of the like Explanations of 
Nicolas de Sighs weterum, 

(2) See the Controverſy between the Marquis Tanucei, and P. Grandt, 
whilſt he was Proteſſor in P:ſa, directed to the Etruſcan Academy at Corto- 
28, Printed at Piſa and Lucca, 1728. 

(3) Cic. in Orat,” pro Cœlio: Appius Claudius Cæcus pacem Pyrri diremit, 
@quam adduxit, viam munivic, On this Paſſage was founded the falſe In- 
ſcription of Aretius mentioned by Gruterus and others: APPIVS. CL4V- 
DIVS. CENSOR, &c. Vide Statius, Sylv, carm 2. Sanfelic. in Campania, 
Eutrop, I. ii. Frontin. de Aquæduct. Lipfium ad Tacit. Procop. de Bello 
Got. lib. i. Nicolas Bergier's Hiſtory of High Reads, I. ii Edit. of Bruſſels, 
1736. page 221. Liv. I. ix, c. 29. Canon Pratilli on the Via Appia, iu fol. 

aples, 1745. 

(4) Horat, lib, 1. Sat. LY 
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„ 
I have obſerved ſome Remains of it on the Mountain Pæſilißo, 
near an Eitate of mine, which led from Pozzuolo by Il Venere 
to Naples. It extended no farther than the City of Capua, till 
the Year 341. Galen (1) gives the Honour of having length- 
enced it to Trajan, others to Gracchus, others to Ce/ar, and 
others to Auguſtus (2). 
And ſuppoſing the ſecond Ajpius Claudius, whom we menti» 
oned before, to have been Patron of this Colony, at the 1'ime of 
the Building of this magnificent Theatre, this will bring it very 
near to the Time of Augu//ws. 
But another Conjecture ariſes from the Name of the Archi- 


tect. | 
| P. NVMISSIVS, P. F. ARCHITECTVS. 


In the firſt Place I ſhall obſerve, that it is very rare to find 
any Inſcription in which the Name of the Artificer is preſerved, 
and particularly Architects, even if they built at their own Ex- 
pence; for it was not allowed either among the Greeks or Roman: 
to put their Names. Pliny tells us, that Batracus and Saurus, 
two Architects, not being allowed to inſcribe their Names en a 
Building, put initead thereof the Figures of their Names: Ba- 
thrachum, & Sauron Lacones, Architectos in columnarum ſpiris 
inſculpta nominum eorum argumenta Rena, & Lacerta (3) ; the 
latter of whom is thought to be the Author of the Marble Vale, 
witn the Orgies of Bacchus, in the Fuſtinian Garden at Rome, be- 
Cauſe on this Vaſe is the Repreſentation of a Lizard, which has 
no Relation to the other Figures. M. Bianchini obſerves, that 
there are only two Initances among the Latins of the Names of 
ArchiteQs being preſerved on their Works ; and theſe are at 
Pozzuch and Verona. The Marquis Alexander Gregory Capponi 
has in his Poſſeſſion an antient Picture of an Architect: Yet on 
the Columna Antonini, may be ſeen the Name of Nilus Egypius 
the Architect. Theſe Inſtances are a Confirmation, that there 
was a Prohibition againſt inſcribing the Names of the Workmen, 
eſpecially with reſpect to publick and conſpicuous Places ; and 
that it was allowed only on Works of a lower and more obſcure 
kind, ſuch as Aqueducts, Bricks, Lamps, and Sepulchral Mo- 
numents. Whence, ſceing this Name in ſo conſpicuous a Place 
as the grand Architrave, and in Company with the Name of a 
Quinquennial Duumvir, it may be inferred, that this Thea- 
tre was erected before the Prohibition which was made among 
the Romans, in the Time of Adrian; and that it was cotempo- 
rary with that of Verona g), where we read, 


L. VI- 


(1) Galen. 9. Therapeuticæ. 

(2) See Adrian of Monica on the Via Appia. & Lipf, ad Tacit. I. ii. qui 
putat id factum a Cajo Gracco, vel Cxztare, vel Auguſto, Pratill. before 
cited on the Via Egnatia, &c, | 

(3) Vide Monſignor del Torre Iſcriz. di M. Aquilio. cap. 8. 

(4) Bianchini Comment. Lapid. Antiatis, cap. 1. Grutcr, 168. 4. Mad 
Verona illuſtrata; e Trait, degli Anfiteatri, 
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( 55) | 

If we had any Account of /ppres Pilcher, and if the aboves 
mentioned fragment u nich maention+ the £pulones, was entire, 
one might poitcbly, from their Number, or the Space of what 
is wanting, get ſome Light irto the Time of its Building ; for 
the Epuſones were at firſt two, then three in the Time of Pacu- 
@ius, and afterwards augmented to ſeven by Hylla, aud Auguſtus, 

I cannot tell how to explain the three double Letters, hayin 
never ſeen them on any other Monument; perhap, they ſtan 
for Templum Baccho dedicavit ſuo ſumptu Sepiemvir Epulonum (1) 3 
that is, chat the J emple diſcovered by the Prince of E/beuf, was 
dedicated to Bacchu. by Appius Claudius, himſelf being one of 
the Epulones, And among the Fragments of Marble, I obſerved 
a Trunk of a Statue. which might po ſſibly be that of a Bacchus 3 
and the following Letters on a Piece of a grand Marble Cor- 
nice. | 


--- 108... . 


Perhaps Patrono Colonia, Seftemuiro Epulonum; and which 
may therefore belong to Appius Claudius, Some doubt of the 
Authenticity of the firſt Inſcription, which was ſhewel me in 
Manuſcript ; but as the Inſcription of Aunius Rufus was double, 
ſo might alſo this of Appius Claudius Epuls. 

There were two of the Name of Appius Claudius Pulcher, Sons 
of Caius ; one was Conſul with Publius Serwilius in 674, and 
the other with Cains Norbanus, in 715, Theſe were both 
doubtleſs of the noble Family of the Claudii, famous for the 
Decemvir, who brought the Laws of the T'welve Tables from 
Greece, and was the Occaſion (2) that the heautiful Virginia 
was killed by her Father at the Tribunal; and alſo for having 
produced many Corfſuls and Emperors of Nome. 

The Country which we now call the Kingdom of Naflzs, was 
mach indebted to that Family; Apins Claudius Cacus made the 
Via Ajpia, called by Sirabo (3) Longurum wiarum reginam 3 
which is not better deſcribed by any, than Procopius, who ſays 
it ends at Capua, though others carry it as far as Brunduſium. 


Prundyfium longæ finis chartægue, via? (4). 


1 


- 


(31) There are frequent Examples in Rowe cf the like Explanations of 
Wi--tas de Siglis wrterum ; 

12 See the Count eoværſy her ween the M rqui- Tanucct, and P, Grand, 
whulſt he was Pr it. rin Piſa, direfted to he Efrujcan Academy at Corto- 
7%, Printed at Pi, and Lu a, 1-28. 

(2) Cie. n Oro! pro Ce : 1% u Claudius Cartus pacem Pyrri diremit, 
equam daduxit, & m mtr, Cn his Paſl:ze was founded the falſe In- 
ſccipti, of Hirt m-ntioned by Cru u, and others: APPIVS. CL V- 
DIVS. CT. NVSOE, &. Vice Statins yiv. cem 2. Santelic. in Campania. 
Eut rop l. ij. Frontin de Aquæduct. Lipfinm 24 tacit. Procop. de Bello 
Got lib i. Nicolas Bergier'e fliftory of E gi Roads, I. 11. Edit. of Bruſlele, 
1730 pag. 221. Liv. I. 1x. c. 29, Canon Pratilii on the Via Appia, in fol, 

aples, 1745, 


(4) Horat. lib. 1. Sat. bY 


(55) 

T have obſerved ſome Remains of it on the Mountain Ps/itiz, 
hear an Eſtate of mine, which led from Pozzuolo by II Venen 
to Naples. It extended no farther than the City of Capua, till 
the Year 341. Galen (1) gives the Honour of having length- 
ened it to Trajan, others to Gracchus, others to Cæſar, and 
others to angus: (2). 1 f | 

And ſuppoſing the ſecond Ajpius Claudius, whom we menti- 
oned before, to have been Patron of this Colony, at the Time of 
the Building of this magnificent Theatre, this will bring it very 
near to the Time of Augu/ius. Cos 

But another Conjecture ariſes from the Name of the Archi- 


te. 
P. NVMISSIVS, P. F. ARCHITECTVS. 


In the firſt Place I ſhall obſerve, that it is very rare to find 
any Inſcription in which the Name of the Artificer is preſerved, 
and particularly Architects, even if they built at their own Ex- 
pence ; for it was not allowed either among the Greeks or Roman; 
to put their Names. Pliny tells us, that Batracas and Saurus, 
two Architects, not being allowed to infcribe their Names on 2 
Building, put inſtead thereof the Figures of their Names : Ba- 
thrachum, & Sauron Lacones, Architectos in columnarum ſpiris 
inſculpta nominum eorum argumenta Rana, & Lacerta (3) ; the 
latter of whom is thought to be the Author of the Marble Vaſe, 
with the Orgies of Bacchus, in the Fuſtinian Garden at Rome, be- 
cauſe on this Vaſe is the Repreſentation of a Lizard, which has 
no Relation to the other Figures. M. Bianchini obſerves, that 
there are only two Inſtances among the Latins of the Names of 
Architects being preſerved on their Works; and theſe are at 
Pozzuol and Verona, The Marquis Alerander Gregory Capponi 
has in his Poſſeſſion an antient Picture of an Architect: Vet on 
the Columna Antonini, may be ſeen the Name of Nilus Egyptius 
the Architect. Theſe Inſtances are a Confirmation, that there 
was a Prohibition againſt inſcribing the Names of the Workmen, 
eſpecially with reſpe& to publick and conſpicuous Places; and 
that it was allowed only on Works of a lower and more obſcute 
kind, ſuch as Aqueducts, Bricks, Lamps, and Sepulchral Mo- 
numents. Whence, ſeeing this Name in ſo conſpicudus a Place 
as the grand Architrave, and in Company with the Name of a 
Quinquennial Duumvir, it may be inferred, that this Thea- 
tre was erected before the Prohibition which was made among 
the Romans, in the Time of Adrian; and that it was cotempo- 
rary with that of Jerena (4), where we read, 1 

| | . VI- 


() Galen, 9. Therapeutic, | 

(2) See Adrian of Monica on the Via Appia. & Lipſ. ad Tacit. I. ii. qui 
putat id factum a Cajo Cracco, vel Cztare, vel Auguſto, Pratill, before 
cited on the Via Fgnatia, &c, 

(3) Vide Monſignor del Torre Iſcriz. di M. Aquilio. cap. 8. 

(4) Bianchini Comment. Lapid. Antiatis, cap, 1. Gruter, 363, 4. Maffei 
Verona illuſtrata; e Tratt. degli Anfitatri, 


(57) 


L. VIFRVVIVS. L. CERDO. ARCHITECTVS. 
On the Dome of Terracina may likewiſe be ſcen: 


C. POSTVMIVS. C.F, 
POLLIO 
ARCHITECTVS 


baut with Reſpect to the Perſon of this Numifus the Ar- 
hitet, there is no Mention made of him in that Character by 
iy antient Writer; though the Family of the Numiſii is not 
known, there being many of that Name to be foundin Reine/ius, 
nd ellewhere. 


ro clear up thereſore the Hiſtory of this Architect: I obſerve, 
Fat /itruviu, in the Proem to his firſt Book, makes Mention 
. one Publius Minidius, who, together with Marcus Aurelius 
; d Grens Cornelius, attended him, in the Time of Auguſtus, to 
. epare and direct che Baliſters, and Scorpions, and other En- 
2 nes of War. TI obſerve alſo, that all the antient Manuſcripts 
- Vitruwvius differ in this Name; in ſome it is wrote Put/:us 
5 W»idiss; in others we read Publius Nemidicus z and in others 
e blius Numidius, a Name very like Numiſius, which we find on 
a e Marble of our Theatre. Thus is reſtored, after ſo many 
- EE:iations of Copies, the true Name of the Companion of the 
s mous Vitruvins, in all Ages allowed the compleateſt Maſter of 
it chitecture; and by this we may find the true Time of the 
f iding of the Theatre of Herculaneum, which we wanted to 
it os. f 
i lt is paſt all doubt, that this Theatre was built by Lucius 
n in Mammianus Rufus, Quinguennial Duumvir, the Son of 
1s ocher Lucius, under the Direction of Pablius Numiſius the 
re chitect. 
n, as to the Family of the Aunii, we have many Records, both 
d ME Hitory, and in Inſcriptions, recorded in the Pooks of Anti- 
te Lrians 3 of which I ſhall only mention the following: 
o- | 
ce © T. ANNIVS. ITALICVS. HONORATVS. 
4 : 
a- ES: by Nobortellus (1), and another 9. Aunius; one of the Se. 
ng E's concerned with Catiline (2); and Marcus AnniusVerns Pollicy 
o- Wcorcing to Petavius, was Conſul with WM. Plautius Silvanus, 
Je Year of Rome 824, and of Chrift 85, which was but a 
I [it Time after the Eruption of Veſuvius. 


rom all this 1 imagine that the two Marci Memmi Ruf,, Fa- 
rand Son, mentioned by Rei neſſus (3), in an Inſcription which 
copied from Capaccio (4), and which he aſſerts was in Her- 

| G cul anenm, 
1) See Middleton's Cicero, Vol. 1. p. 279. 

55. 

3) Reineſ. Inſer. CL}. 7. n. 15. 

4) Capac, lib, ii. Hist. Neap, e. 9. 


— 


with one of the Antonian Family. This ſerves for an Argume 


Auinguennalen. On a Medal of Nero in our King's Muſeum, vi 


(33) | 
culaneum, ought to be read Mammi or Mammiani; and that the 
were Duumvirs of this City, and erected at their own Expena 
publick Edifices, (PONDERALE. ET. CHALCIDICYMR 
ET. SCHOLAM.) beſides the public Games and ſolemn SpeQacl,ſ& 
for the Entertainment of the People at their Dedication. I uf 
the rather induced to believe this on Account that other Miſtaky 
have been obſerved by Reinęſius in the ſame Inſcription; fra 
whence I conclude that L. Annius Mammianus who perform 
this publick Service, was one of the Duumvirs, Leaders of ti 
Herculanean Colony, or a Deſcendant of them. L. Annius HH 
ing a Quinquennial Duumvir, the chief Magiſtrate of a Colom 
ought not to leſſen our Eſteem of him; foraſmuch as the gra 
teſt among the Romans took a Pride in being elected Duumy 
in their Colonies. Pompey the Great was Duumvir of Cajy 


that the City of Herculaneum was a Roman Colony. | 

That the Duumvirate of Herculantum was Quinquennial, 
ſhall prove, not only from this Inſcription of Annius, but 1 
from other Authorities. The Cities of Campania Felix bei 
originally Grecian, and governed according to the Athene 
Laws, had the Privilege under the Roman Empire to exe. 
their antient Laws and Cuſtoms; and this Privilege was co 
nued to them, together with the Rights of a Roman Citizen, thoy 
this was not the Cuſtom. What Cicero ſays of the Herculaneant u e 
Neapolitans, puts it beyond all Doubt; for, ſpeaking of the 71] 
Law (1) he adds, that there had been great Diſputes between ti n 
two Cities, many preferring the Liberty of their own Laws to im 
Prerogative of being called Roman Citizens; Quum magna Pan 
its civitatibus fœderis ſui (quo nempe leges iis relite ) liberta e 
eivitati anteferrent; and this was the Reaſon that thoſe witli 
became Citizens of Rome, were no longer reckoned in ti 
Number of the Confederates. And hence the Duumvirs i 
Naples and Poxxuoli called themſelves Archons (2) ; and Reine 


aſſures us, that, Quos vocant Duumwvires (IIVIRI) Arch 
Spalte, repraſentabant Coloniæ Conſules, For the ſame Read 
they ſtiled themſelves Demarchi, as Demarchia was the Nam: 
the ordinary Government of Naples. Strabo ſays, Arguments 5 
ſunt nomina Magiſtratuum Principis græca, poſterioribus tent ? 
ribus Campana Gracis per mixta, and Spartian in Adrian fi 
poſitively they were Quinguennali. Apud Neapolim Demartt 
in pairia ſua gquinguennalis. This kind of Goverment was d 
ſerved in Herculaneum, as may be ſeen by the Inſcription of 
Conce//ianus, already mentioned. p. 34. 
Tt is certain that other Cree Colonies had their DxumvÞ 


ſee one Tiberius Claudius in this Office at Corinth ; who mig 


poſlibly have been of the Imperial Family, as the Head appe 
circled with Rays. NERS 


(2) Pro Balbo. | 

(2) See the Diflertation of the Abbot Guaſco of Piedmont, a Member! 
the Etruſcan Academy, on the Autonomia of the Greeks, printed in T« 
5, of the Diſſertations of the Academy of Cortona. | 


* 
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L VITRVVIVS. L. CERDO. ARCHITECTVS. 
on the Dome of Terracina may likewiſe be ſeen : 


C. POST VMIVS. EE, 2 
POLLIO 
ARCHITECTYVS 


© But with Reſpect to the Perſon of this Namiſus the Ar- 
Pitect, there is no Mention made of him in that Character by 
Wy antient Writer; though the Family of the Numi/ii is not 
known, there being many of that Name to be foundin Reine/jus, 
Wd elſewhere. | 
To clear up therefore the Hiſtory of this Architect: I obſerve, 
at Vitruvius, in the Proem to his firſt Book, makes Mention 
one Publius Minidius, who, together with Marcus Aurelius 
d Greus Cornelius, attended him, in the Time of Auguſtus, to 
Wepare and direct the Baliſters, and Scorpions, and other En- 
res of War. I obſerve alſo, that all the antient Manuſcripts 
Vitruvius differ in this Name; in ſome it is wrote Pul/ius 
inidius ; in others we read Publius Numidicus ; and in others 
Ilias Numidiut, a Name very like Numiſius, which we find on 
e Marble of our Theatre. Thus is rettored, after ſo many 
Wariations of Copies, the true Name of the Companion of the 
nous /Vitruvius, in all Ages allowed the compleateſt Maſter of 
Wrehitefture ; and by this we may find the true Time of the 
Wilding of the Theatre of Herculanenm, which we wanted to 
—_— LOW. | - 
* it is paſt all doubt, that this Theatre was built by Lucius 
1 | ni Mammianus Rufus, Quinguennial Duumwir, the Son of 
vir: 11 under the Direction of Publius Numiſius the 
„„ rchitect. 
ay As to the Family of the 4:xii, we have many Records, both 
"chan JW Hiſtory, and in Inſcriptions, recorded in the Books of Anti- 
— zrians; of which I ſhall only mention the follow ing: 
F 


os 4 T. ANNIVS. ITALICVS. HONORATVS. 

ten 4 | 

an 7 Witcd by Robortellus (1), and another ©, Anrius, one of the Se- 
mw WL tors concerned with Catiline (2); and Mascus AnniusVerus Polio, 


cording to Petavius, was Conſul with M. Plautius Silvants, 
the Year of Rome 824, and of Chrift 81, which was but a 
ort Time after the Eruption of e/uvius. 


ption e 


From all this I imagine that the two Marci Memmi Rif. Fa- 
um, er and Son, mentioned by Reinefins (4), in an Inſcription which 

copied from Capaccis (4), and which he aſſerts was in Her- 
Nl l 68 culaneum, 


(1) See Middleton's Cicero, Vol. 1. p. 279. 

(2) Saluſt. P · 19. EP. Annius Rufus III. Vir. A. A. A. F. F. Coltz, Inſer. 
155. 8 

(3) Reineſ. Inſer. Claſſ. 5, n. 15. 

(4) Capac, Jib. ii, Hit. Nea p. e. 9. 
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tulantum, ought to be read Mammi or Mammiani; and that th 
were Duumvirs of this City, and erected at their own Expera 
publick Edifices, (PONDERALE. ET. CHALCIDICY\F 
ET. SCHOLAM.) beſides the public Games and ſolemn Spectach 
for the Entertainment or Fort voy, at their Dedication. I 
the rather induced to betieve this on Account that other Miſa: 
have been obſerved by Reinefius in the ſame Inſcription; fta 
whence I conclude that L. Arnius Mammianus who perform 
this publick Service, was one of the Duumvirs, Leaders of tif 
Herculunean Colony, or a Deſcendant of them. L. Anniut 
ing a Quinquennial Duumvir, the chief Magiſtrate of a Colon 
ought not to leſſen our Eſteem of him; foraſmuch as the org 
*telt among the Romans took a Pride in being elected Duumi 
in their Colonies. Pompey the Great was Duumvir of Caulif 
with one of the Antonian F, amily. This ſerves for an Argume 

that the City of Herculaneum was a Roman Colony. 
That the Duumvirate of Herculantum was Quinquennial,! 
ſhall prove, not only from this Inſcription of Arnizs, but il 
from other Authorities. The Cities of Campania Felix bein 
originally Grecian, and governed according to the then 
Laws, had the Privilege under the Roman Empire to exerd 


Ar 


their antient Laws and Cuſtoms ; and this Privilege was cent 0 
nued to them, together with the Rights of a Roman Citizen, thou! 
this was not the Cuſtom. What Cicero ſays of the Herculaneam ul 
Neapolitans, puts it beyond all Doubt; for, ſpeaking of the 7ν.e 
Law (1) he adds, that there had been great Diſputes between tel 
two Cities, many preferring the Liberty of their own Laws to * 
Prerogative of being called Roman Citizens; Quum magna Par: 
iis civitatibus fæderis ſui (quo nempò leges its relictæ) liber 0 
ervitati anteferrent; and this was the Reaſon that thoſe wlll 
became Citizens of Rome, were no longer reckoned in 7 3g 
Number of the Confederates. And hence the Duumvirs ol © 
Naples and Poxzuoli called themfelves Archons (2) ; and Reine 
aſſures us, that, Quos vocant Duumwiros (ILVIRI) Ac 
Spdlryu, repræ ſentabant Coloniæ Corſules. For the ſame Rea e 
they ſtiled themſelves Demarchi, as Demarchia was the Named 3 
the ordinary Government of Naples. Straba ſays, Argameni Ha) 
ſunt nomina Magiſtratuum Principis græca, poſterioribus ten e- 
ribus Campana Græcis per mixta, and Spartian in Adrian (aj 
poſitively they were Quinguennali. Apud Neapolim Demarclu 
in palria ſua quinquennalis, This kind of Goverment was ot 
ſerved in Herculaneum, as may be ſeen by the Inſcription oF « 
Conceſſtanus, already mentioned. p. 34. Ca 
It is certain that other Greef Colonies had their Duunvih : 
Quinquennales, On a Medal of Nero in our King's Muſeum, wiſh 
ſee one Tiberius Claudius in this Office at Corinth; who mig v 
poſſibly have been of the Imperial Family, as the Head appeanian 
circled with Rays. NERO . 
(1) Pro Balbo. 8 C. 
(2) See the Diſſertation of the Abbot Guaſco of Piedmont, a Member i 1, 
the Etruſcan Academy, on the Autonomia of the Greeks, printed in ral P, 
5, of the Diſſertations of the Academy of Cortona. | D 


$ 
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NERO CAESAR, GERM. AVG. 
"= And on the Reverſe 


con TI. CLAYDIO. HVIR. . ADV. AVG. 
ee. Tiherio Claudio, Duuumuire Quinquennali, Atventus 


uſt. 

10 Order to know whether there have been Quinquennial 
amvirs elſewhere, we may conſult Vaillant (1) and Gruter, 
u whom Damadenus has extracted Inſtances in his Tabula Ca- 
„, which is at preſent in the Poſſeſſion of the Marquis Ric- 
Lat Florence; as well as Bulenger, who calls this Space of 
e Laſtrum Municipale. 

Mo Mazutius I read (2) 


IT VIR. QVIN. COL. IVL. HISPELL. 


nd, that they were frequently continued and confirmed in 
Office, theſe Inſcriptions ſhew. 


BIS. DVOMVIRO. QVINQ, 
I. VIX. ITER. O. 


' ardinal Noris (3) judges the Time of the Duumvirate doubt- 
| wherefore I Gal leave this Queſtion to the Deciſion of 

„or 2 1224/2 Gori, aud Dr. Lami, who have very learnedly 

0 " WE led this Matter (4). 

th q remains at preſent that ſomething ſhould be ſaid of the Re- 

be. of the Inſcription on the Front of the Theatre. 


int DE SVO. 

mi 

Rea e know, that Lucius Aunius Mammianus Rufus, erected the 
Lamei tre, and its Orcheſtra, at his own Expence ; but we can- 
ent Way what Letters followed De ſuo, the Marble being broken. 
ten / (5) has | | 
— DE. SVO: D. D. 5. e. dedicawerunt. 

was ob t whether it was a D, or an F, dedicavit, or fecit, it is a 
ption of a noble and generous Mind. The Marquis Mafei, and 
anon Mazocch? (6) are of Opinion, that dedicavit is the 
aum vii as peſuit, fecit, 1 as Sig. Muratori (7) obſerves, 


; 
um, Wl 2 m 
0 mig Vaillant, Coloniar. t. x. See the Critical Letters of a Member of the 
appeah an Academy to an Academician of Florence, And Jo. Lamii in Antiq. 
NERO 1. Eneum obſervat. Flor. 1747. 
Manut. Ortogra ph. 

Cœnotaph. Piſan, Corſini Faſti Attici, t. 2. 
ember d Lettere ad un Aceademico di Cortona. p. 6g. 
in Tod ö Pag. 397. n. 8. 

bel Anfiteatr. e Mazoch. de Amphiteatr. Camp2no» 
{ Accad. di Cortona tom. 2. pag. 149. 
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and at the ſame Time declares, he will not take on him to dec ; 
the Point. In Reinefius (1) we read | 


THEATRVM. ET. PROSCENIVM 
REFECERE. LVDIS. SCENECIS 
BIDVO. DEDICAR. D. S. P. 


Here ariſes a Curioſity to know in what the Orcheſia lf 
ſiked. Ju, Lip/izs fays, that the Orcheſtra was the firf 5 
Rows of Seats, where ſat the Senators and Decurions; 2h 


g 
ha 


( 
ul 
ig 
al 


thele were fourteen other Rows, aſſigned to the Knights, ther 
called Equefiria; and all above was for the common Pe 
thence called Popularia. 8 
 Grewvius and Mazzocch; alſo think, that the firſt five ini 
compoſed the Orcheſira, and were the Linea dives of Mer 
ſo likewiſe 6$parheim, Bulenger, Harduin, and other great 
The Marquis Maffei oppoſes this Opinion, and affirms, thai; 
Orcheſtra of a Theatre was nothing elſe but a Part of U 
call the Pit, where the Greeks uſed to perform their Dan 
whence it had the ſame Name among the Romans, who cu : 
nued the Practiſe of Dancing in their Theatres. He ſays fart 
that no Part of an Amphitheatre has been called Orcheſtra Wl 
any antient Author, and ſays; that the Word has another vy 
fication, This Opinion was firſt publiſhed by a Modern, wil 
had but an imaginary View of the Magnificence of the Anta 
in his Treatiſe on the Theatre of Athens, which he ſtiles if 
Theatre of Bacchus, and which is mentioned by Pollux. Bu 
J have no Inclination to Diſputes, I ſhould be glad to ſettle! 
Difference, by adding my own Opinion, if I may be alloy! 
do ſo among Men of ſo great Reputation for Learning. A 
Tt is a difficult Matter to diſtinguiſh, with Certainty, wth 
Authors have ſpoken of the Theatre, or of the Amphithea 
theſe two Words having been remarkably confounded. 
&recions ſeem to have ue the Word Amphitheatre with a 
Will, it being only to be found in Herodian. The Theatn 
Caius Seribonius and Curio, were alſo called Amphitheatre| 
Thus when Spartian, in Adrian, ſays, that the Theatre un 
ftroyed, which Trajan had cauſed to be erected in the Car 
Martius, Pauſania aſſerts it to have been an Amphithe 


and Dion deſcribes the Amphitheatre of Julius Cæſar in | 
Manner, though he does not expreſsly call it by that Null. © 
Whence it is difficult to determine, whether the Writers ſpei the 
the Theatre or Amphitheatre, when they mention the Orchd far 
I ſhall only add, that the Theatre is certainly more antient 
the Amphitheatre, which is only a round or double Thea A 
and retained the ſame Names and Divifions which proper!) Tal 
Jonged to the Theatre. And, as among the Greeks, tht ( 
caetira, or Platza, ferved ſometimes for Shews, and at 0 ( 
( 
(2) Trferipe, CH. 4. ( 
(2} C:c1. 8. Ep. 3. 3 keativrs Carienis. Pin. 1, 'Ex271, cap. 1.51 \ 
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NERO CAESAR. GERM. AVG. 


And on the Reverſe 
COR. TI. CLAVDIO. IIVIR. Q. ADV. AVG. 


eel 


Linth. Tiberio Claudio, Duuumviro Quinguennali, Adventus 
J. | 

3 2 Order to know whether there have been Quinquennial 
aamvirs elſewhere, we may conſult Vaillant (1) and Gruter, 
om whom Damadenus has extracted Inſtances in his Tabula Ca- 
na, which is at preſent in the Poſſeſſion of the Marquis Ric- 
ard; at Florence; as well as Bylenger, who calls this Space of 


me LArum Municipale. 

art In Mangtixs J read (2) 

c A | 

by II VIR, QVIN. COL. IVL. HISPELL. 
hat 


= And, that they were frequently continued and confirmed in 
hat Office, theſe Inſcriptions ſhew. 


fart 

Jil! BIS. DVOMVIRO. QVINQ, 

r bn II. VIR. ITER, QQ. 

n, : | 

Inti Cardinal Noris (3) judges the Time of the Duumvirate doubt- 

tiles ol; wherefore I ſhall leave this Queſtion to the Deciſion of 
D ignor Propoſto Gori, and Dr. Lami, who have very learnedly 

ettlet andled this Matter (4). | | 

lowel It remains at preſent that ſomething ſhould be ſaid of the Re- 


due of the Inſcription on the Front of the Theatre. 


— | We know, that Lucius Annias Mammianus Rufus, erected the 
ot heatre, and its Orcheſtra, at his own Expence ; but we can- 


not ſay what Letters followed Ds ſuo, the Marble being broken. 


atres 

* ruter (5) has 

. DE. SVO: D. D. 5. e. dedicaverunt. 
the 


1 But whether it was a D, or an F, dedicavit, or fecit, it is a 
« roof of a noble and generous Mind, The Marquis Magi, and 
the Canon Mazocchi (6) are of Opinion, that dadicavit is the 


Orca eme as poſuit, fecit, perfecit, as Sig. Muratori (7) obſerves, 


tient 2 and 
T bet (1) Vaillant. Coloniar, t. 1. See the Critical Letters of a Member of the 
Euuſcan Academy to an Academician of Florence, And Jo, Lamb in Antiq. 
Tabul. Æneum obſervat. Flor. 1747. | 
(2) Manut, Ortogra ph. 
1 at 0 (3) Cenotaph. Piſan. Corſini Faſti Attici. t. 2. 
1 (4) Lettere ad un Accademico di Cortona. p. 69. 
(5) Pag. 30). n. 8. 
(6) DellY Anfiteatr, e Mezoch. de Ampbitentr. Canayanos 
(7) Accad, di Cortona tom. 2. pag: 149. 
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and at the ſame Time declares, he will not take on him to dec: 
the Point. In Reineſius (1) we read | 


THEATRVM. ET. PROSCENIVM 
REFECERE. LVDIS. SCENECHS 
BIDVO. DEDICAR. D. S. p. 


Here ariſes a Curioſity to know in what the Orcheſtra cos 
fied. Juſtus Lipſius ſays, that the Orcheſtra was the firſt fu 
Rows of Seats, where ſat the Senators and Decurions ; abo 
theſe were fourtgen other Rows, afligned to the Knights, thenc 
called Zguefria; and all above was for the common Peopl; 
thence called Popularia. | 

Grævius and Maxzzocchi alſo think, that the firſt five Row 
compoſed the Orcheſtra, and were the Linca dives of Martial, 
ſo likewiſe Spanheim, Bulenger, Harduin, and other great Mer 
The Marquis Mapei oppoſes this Opinion, and atlirms, that tht 
Orcheſtra of a Theatre was nothing elſe but a Part of what wi 
call the Pit, where the Greeks uſed to perform their Dances 
whence it had the ſame Name among the Romans, who conti 
nued the Practiſe of Dancing in their Theatres. He ſays farther, 
that no Part of an Amphitheatre has been called Orcheſtra hy 
any antient Author, and ſays, that the Word has another Sign 
fication, This Opinion was firſt publiſhed by a Modern, wh 
had but an imaginary View of the Magnificence of the Antient, 
in his Treatiſe on the Theatre of Athens, which he tiles th 
Theatre of Bacchus, and which is mentioned by Pollux. But u 
I haye no Inclination to Diſputes, I ſhould be glad to ſettle thi 
Difference, by adding my own Opinion, if I may be allowed to 
do ſo among Men of ſo great Reputation ſor Learning. | 

It is a difficult Matter to diſtinguiſh, with Certainty, when 
Authors have ſpoken of the Theatre, or of the Amphitheatre; 
theſe two Words having been remarkably confounded. Th: 
&recians ſeem to have uſed the Word Amphitheatre with an il 
Will, it being only to be found in Herodian. The Theatres d 
Cains Scribornius and Curio, were alſo called Amphitheatres (2 
Thus when Spartien, in Adrian, fays, that the Theatre was de. 
ſtroyed, which Trajan had cauſed to be erected in the Caf 
Martius, Pauſania aſſerts it to have been an Amphitheatre; 
and Dion deſcribes the Amphitheatre of Julius Ce/ar in lik 
Manner, though he does not expreſsly call it by that Name: 
W hence it is difficult to determine, whether the Writers ſpeak of 
the Theatre or Amphitheatre, when they mention the Orcheſtra, 
J hall only add, that the Theatre is certainly more antient than 
the Amphitheatre, which is anly a round or double Theatre, 
and retained the fame Names and Diviſions which properly be- 
jonged to the Theatre. And, as amopg the Greelt, the Or- 
cheſtra, or Platca, ſerved ſometimes for Shews, and at other 


time: 


(2) Infeript, CI. ff. 4. 
% £c1.8, Ep. 3. Theatum Curicnis, Plin, J. xxxvi. cap. 151 


uu ye ey 


Coy 


(6) 

times for Dancing; thoſe were ſaid to ſit in the Orcheſtra, who 
occupied the Seats next the Platea : So, among the Romans, the 
Platea,of their Amphitheatres, though it ſerved for their cruel 
Exerciſes, might retain the antient Name of Orcheſtra ; heneg 
theſe who are ſaid to ſit in the Orcheſtra of the Amphitheatres, 
and Theatres, muſt be pnderitood to uſe the Seats neareſt to the 
Platea; and in this manner may be underſtagd the Linea di ues 
of Martial. Whence I am of Opinion, that the Marguis Maffei, 
has plainly proved, that the Orcheſtra was that Part which is 
called the Platea ; nor were thoſe guilty of apy Error, who fay, 
that what is called fitting in the Orcheſtra, means no more than 
ſitting on thoſe Seats which were neareſt to the Platea, which 
is the ſame as on the Podium. 

Iam inclined to think, that although at Cazue, and elſe- 
where, they had both a Theatre, and an Amphitheatre, the 
one for Shews, and the other for Wild Beaſts and Gladiators; 
yet in Places where they had no Ampbitheatres, the Gladiators 
fought in the Orcheſtra; and that this has happened among the 
TJuſcans, and more particularly among the People of Campania, 
who were great Admirers of ſuch Diverſions: Wherefore, if the 
Tuſcaus, and particularly thoſe who dwelt in Campania, were 
the firſt Inventors of Gladiators, and introduced them at their 
Weddings and Feaſts, there can be no doubt that they had them 
much more at the Theatre (1). And, conſidering that the 
firſt Time of this Fighting in Rome (2), was in the Ædileſhip of 
Appius Claudius Pulcher, it is highly probable, that he had ex- 
hibited ſuch Spectacles in Herculaneum, where they were al- 
ready in Uſe, having been introduced by the antient Tuſcens. 

As the Cities near to each other Bad probably the ſama 
Cuſtoms, I am induced to think, that the Ludi Gynmnici were 
celebrated in the Theatre dedicated to Hercules, as they had been 
in Naples, and Sprentum, where they were exhibited by Pollis (3), 
and called Gentile Sacrum, In the City of Naples (4) they were 
common, and of two Sorts ; one of which was called Sacrur 
Quinguenrale. Hence may be found another Conjecture, that 
Lucius Annius Rufus, who bailt at his own Coſt the Theatre 
of Herculaneum, was Quinguennial Duumvir over theſe Lygz 
Gymmnici, and other folemn Sheys ; if we are nat willing to be- 
lieve him Conſul of the Colony, as has been ſaid above; and 
it has been proved, that they ſtiled chemſelves Archontz and De- 
marchi, It is certain that at Athens they uſed to elect a Preſi- 
dent of the Theatre, who had the Cuilgdy and Management of 
the Treaſury of the Theatre, and was {tiled 2iwpndy xinuud ray (5). 

If my project had been carried into Execution, which was 
that they ſhould begin to dig afreſh in that Part next the Peas 
| where 


(i) Ateneo, I. iv. Niccolo Damaſceno preſio il mede ſmo. 

(2) Plin, l. viii. c. 6. 

(3) Stat. I. iii. in Here. Surrent. 

(4) Vide Laſena di Gimnaſ. Neapol. 

(5) Vide Demoſth. in Oratione de pag. 46. edit. Hervagianz. Cc rfini Faſt, 
Attic, Florentiæ 1743. 6 
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where the Ground lay ſloping, and throw up the Earth on each 


Side, they might with the greater Facility have laid open to 
View, (with univerſal Wonder) the Proſcenium and the Or- 
* Ieſtead of which they contented themſelves with opening 
a Cavern laterally, in Reſina, and made Steps to go down, till at 
length by Degrees they came to the Præcinctio (i], which led to 
the Orcheſtra, which 1 had diſcovered before; thence they made 
with their Pickaxes ſo meny narrow, dark, ana jrregular Paſ- 
ſages, that they rather increaſed than lciſened the Ditticulty of 
taking a regular Plan of this beautiful Fabrick. I would not 
have had then aks up the Marble with which this Precin@#is 
was covered, though without Columns, or other Ornaments, 
except the Cornice at Top: But all I cou'd ſay was fruitleſs ; 
7.27 are now uſed to adorn the little Houſhold Garden of the 
Royal Palace of Portici. e 

Then it might have been ſeen whether the Proſcenium was in 
the antient Form which was uſed in the Time of the Oſci, or 
whether it was after the Manner of the Tu/cans, who inhabited 
the Neighbourhood of Phlegra, and built Nola (2). We might 
then have underſtood what Yitravias tells us concerning the 
Form of the Greek Theatre, and the Method of managing the 
Scenes. The Greeks had a large Orcheſtra, and a ſmall Stage; 
and the Remans had, on the contrary, a ſmall Orcheſtra and a 
large Stage (3). But I could make no Diſcoveries during my 
Stay in Naples, either of the Preſcenium, the Podium, or the 
Pulpitum. 1 am inclined to think, that the upper Seats above 
the higheſt Precints, were encloſed with a high Wall, adorned 
with a large Cornice, ſuch as were uſed by Alberti, quoted by 
Sig. Bacchi (4) of the Etruſcan Academy. As I have already ob- 
ſerved, that the Brazen Chariots and Horſes were placed over the 
two Doors; ſo, I ſuppoſe, that the ſeveral Statues of Marble 
and Braſs, which were found, had ſtood above the Cornice, and 
were broken by their Fall from thence ; and from the large 
Quantities of Marble dug hereabouts, it ſeems probable, that the 
Orcheftra had been paved with it. | 

As to the Cuſtom of paving the Theatres, we have the Autho- 
rity of 7uſtus Lipſius (5), who brought the following Inſcrip- 


tion from Salerno. 


0 oy = . 2 0 © - * . . * . = oy * 


INSTAVRATVM. PODIVM., PAVIMENTA 
MARMOREA. 


| | And 
(1) Precin#is, a Divifion or landing Place, which ſeparatss the upper 
Step from thoſe below : Precinftones ad altitzdines thectrorum , , , neque al- 
_ quam quanta præcinctionit itineres fit latitude, Vitruv. de Architec. 
+» Ve C. To Mm 
(2) Polyb, & Demſter. de Etrur, Regal. lib. i. e. 9. pag. 37, Jo: Lucius 
in Cluver. de Regno Dalmat. lib, iv, cap. IT. pag. 191. 
(3) Vitruv. Lib. v. cap. 8. 
(4) Lib. iii. de re ædific. Bocchi Teatr. d' Adria. 
(5) Lipſ. de Ammhitheztr. cap. 12. 
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times for Dancing; thoſe were ſaid to fit in the Orcheſtra, who 
occupied the Seats next the Platea : So, among the Romans, the 
Platea of their Amphitheatres, though it ſerved for their cruel 
Exerciſes, might retain the antient Name of Orcheſtra ; whence 
theſe who are ſaid to fit in the Orcheſtra of the Amphitheatres, 
and Theatres, muſt be underſtood to uſe the Seats neareſt to the 
Platea ; and in this manner may be underſtood the Linea dives 
of Martial. Whence I am of Opinion, that the Marquis Maffei, 
has plainly proved, that the Orcheſtra was that Part which is 
called the Platea ; nor were thoſe guilty of any Error, who ſay, 
that what is called fitting in the Orcheſtra, meins no more than 
ſitting on thoſe Seats which were neareſt to the Platea, which 
is the ſame as on the Podium. 5 
I am inclined to think, that although at Capua, and elſe- 
where, they had both a Theatre, and an Amphitheatre, the 


one for Shews, and the other for Wild Beaſts and Gladiators ; 


yet in Places where they had no Amphitheatres, the Gladiators 
fought in the Orcheſtra ; and that this has happened among the 
_— and more particularly among the People of Campania, 
who were great Admirers of ſuch Diverſions : Wherefore, if the 
Tuſcans, and particularly thoſe who dwelt in Campania, were 
the firſt Inventors of Gladiators, and introduced them at their 
Weddings and Feaſts, there can be no doubt that they had them 
much more at the Theatre (1). And, conſidering that the 
firſt Time of this Fighting in Rome (2), was in the Ædileſhip of 
Appius Claudius Pulcher, it is highly probable, that he had ex- 
hibited ſuch Spectacles in Herculaneum, where they were al- 
ready in Uſe, having been introduced by the antient Ty/cars. 

As the Cities near to each other had probably the ſame 
Cuſtoms, I am induced to think, that the Ludi Gymnici were 
celebrated in the Theatre dedicated to Hercules, as they had been 
in Naples, and Sarentum, where they were exhibited by Pollio (3), 
and called Gentile Sacram. In the City of Naples (4) they were 
common, and of two Sorts ; one of which was called Sacrum 
Quinguennale. Hence may be found another Conjecture, that 
Lucius Annius Rufus, who built at his own Coſt the Theatre 
of Herculaneum, was Quinquennial Duumvir over theſe Ludi 
Gymnici, and other ſolemn Shews ; if we are not willing to be- 
lieve him Conſul of the Colony, as has been ſaid above; and 
it has been proved, that they ſtiled chemſelves Archonti and De- 
marchi, It is certain that at Athens they uſed to elect a Preſi- 
dent of the Theatre, who had the Cuſ ody and Management of 
the Treaſury of the Theatre, and was {tiled Su,; xpnperay (5). 
lf my project had been carried into Execution, which was 
that they ſhould begin to dig afreſh in that Part next the Son, 

Were 


(1) Ateneo, I. iv. Niecolo Damaſceno preſio il medeſmo. 
(a2) Plig. l. viii. c. 6. 

(3) Stat. I. iii, in Here. Surrent. 

(4) Vide Laſena di Gimnaf, Neapol. a | 

(5) Vide Demofth. in Oratiene de pag. 46. edit. Her vagianm, Ce rſiai Fatt, 
Attic. Florentiæ 1748. | 


Side, they might with the greater Facility have laid open to 


( 62.) 


where the Ground lay ſloping, and throw up the Earth on eack 


View, (with univerſal Wonder) the Pro/cenizz: and the Or- 
theftra : Inſtead of which they contented themſelves with opening 
a Cavern laterally, in Refiza, and made Steps to go down, till at 
length by Degrees they came to the Pracin&is (1), which led to 
the Orcheſtra, which i had diſcovered before; thence they made 
with their Pickaxes ſo many narrow, dark, and irregular Paſ- 
ſages, that they rather increaſed than leſſened the Difficulty af 
taking a regular Plan of this beautiful Fabrick, I would nat 
have Tad them take up the Marble with which this Præcinctia 
was covered, though. without Columns, or other Qrnaments, 
except the Cornice at Top: But all I could ſay was fraitleſs ; 


they are now uſed to adorn the little Houſhold Garden of the 
Royal Palace of Portici. | 


Then it might have been ſeen whether the Proſcenium was in 


the antient Form which was uſed in the Time of the Oſci, or 
whether it was after the Manner of the Tuſcans, who inhabited 
the Nejghbaurhood of Phlegra, and built Nola (2). We might 
then have underſtood what Vitruvius tells us concerning the 
Form of the Gree Theatre, and the Method of managing the 
Scenes. The Greeks had a large Orcheſtra, and a ſmall Stage; 
and the Romans had, on the contrary, a ſmall Orcheſtra and 2 
large Stage (3). But I could make no Diſcoveries during my 
Stay in Naples, either of the Proſcenium, the Podium, or the 
Pulpitum. 1 am inclined to think, that the upper Seats above 
the higheſt Precinctio, were encloſed with a high Wall, adorned 
with a large Cornice, ſuch as were uſed by Alberti, quated by 
Sig. Bocchi (4) of the Etruſcan Academy. As I have already ob- 
ſerved, that the Brazen Chariots and Horſes were placed over the 
two Doors ; ſo, I ſuppoſe, that the ſeveral Statues of Marble 
and Braſs, which were found, had ſtood above the Cornice, and 
were broken by their Fall from thence ; and fram the lar 
Quantities of Marble dug hereabouts, it ſeems probable, that the 
Grcheſtra had been paved with it. 

As to the Cuſtem of paving the Theatres, we have the Autho- 
rity of Jaſtus Liſſius (5), who brought the following Inſcrip+ 


tion from Salerno. 


INSTAVRATVM. PODIVM. PAVIMENTA 
MARMOREA, | 
: And 


F 


(3) Vitruv. Lib. v. cap. 8 
(4) Lib. iii. de re ædific. Bocchi Teatr. d' Adria, 
5 Lipſ. de Amphitheatr, cap. 11. 
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And alſo : 
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THEATRYVM. STRAVIT. PAVIMENTO 
PODIO. CIRCYMSCRIPSIT. 


I ſhall diſmiſs this Subject with referring you to the Roles 


laid down by Yitravius, for the Proportions of its ſeveral Parts; 
as to the Grandneſs of the Seats (1), and their Precinct iones, they 
ſerve to furniſh us with an Opinion, that a Part of the Podium 
with its Ornaments remains yet undiſcovered. p 


I will not deprive my Reader of a Relation publiſhed in 


France and England; the Sincerity of which will appear by a 
Compariſon with what I have advanced as an Eye-Witneſs. 


- 
A 


This Theatre is built, like all the antient Theatres, in the 
Form of a Horſe-ſhoe, or rather that of a Semicircle ; within 
which are twenty-one Degrees of Seats, which have one 
common Centre, but their Diameter increaſes in Proportion 
as they riſe one above another. This Semicircle is termi- 
nated by an oblong Square divided into three parts, the 
middle Diviſion occupied the whole Breadth, from the third 
Seat below to that which was oppoſite to it on the other Side; 
and at the farther End it had a Front of the Doric Order, the 
which had three Entrances. This was the Pulpitum and Prof 
cenium, where the Actors performed; the Proſcenium was 
hehind the Front; the other two Parts of this oblong Square 
occupied the Space from the third Seat below to the utmoſt 
Extent of the Walls of the Theatre.“ 

* The Space between the Pulpitum and the Rows of Seats 
was the Orcheſtra ; here, was found, as alſo under the Stage, 
a Quantity of Wood reduced to Charcoal, which proves this 
Theatre to have been the Work of the Greets ; for, among the 
Romans, the Orcheſtra being deſigned for the Senators and 
Veſtals, it was uſeleſs to make Floors of Timber there, which 
had been antiently invented by the Atheniaus, in order to give 
a Spring to their Dancers.” 

* All the upper Part of the Stege was ſurniſhed with a great 
Number of Pieces of Wood, which although they were much 
burnt, retained ſo much of their antient Form as ſerved to 
convince us that this Theatre had Machines which were 
equally common among the Grecians and Romans, The: 
former had their Flights, Changes, and Deccrations, as ours 
have; and we are told of an Actor among the Remans, who 


in repreſenting the Flight of Icarus, performed too jullly ; 


for he fell at the Feet of Nero, and ſprinkled him with his 
Blood.” 


„Three Galleries were raiſed one above another, not per- 


„ pendicularly, but hehind each other, in ſuch Manner that the 
“ inner Wall leaned againſt the Rows of Seats, and ſerved as 


& Porticos 


(1) Vitruv. lib. v. cap. 6. Gradus ſpe t culatum, „bi ſubſellia componantury. 


ne minus alti fint pa/mopede, ne plus pede, & digitis ſex, Vid. Lipſ. cap. 13. 
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« Porticos for Perſons to enter the Theatre, and take their Places. 
The upper Part was all that was covered, and was deſigned 
& for the Uſe of the Ladies.” 8 

4 Finally, the inner Part of this magnificent Edifice was in- 

& cruſted with the fineſt Marble of Antiquity, enriched with 
Columns and Statues, for the moſt Part ſtanding upright in 
« their Places, and ſo well preſerved, that it would be an eaſy 
© Matter to reſtore them to their full Perfection.“ 
* But whatever Endeavours have been uſed to diſcover the 
Plan, of which it has been attempted to give an Idea, we 
& cannot be aſſured that the Dimenſions are exactly true. This 
44 Theatre has never been ſeen all together, but only Piece by 
Piece; its Parts have only been {ſeen ſucceſſively ; fince in 
« emptying one Part they have filled another; ſo that now 
one can ſcarce actually ſee one half of it.“ 

Theſe Obſervations may ſuffice for the preſent, as it is not my 
Intention to enter into a Deſcription of the antient Theatres ; 
fince ſo many great Men have already treated of the Subject, 
Wherefore, I ſhall only add, that the ſmall Statues and Co- 
lumns which have been found, were probably the Ornaments of 
the Podium, as deſcribed by Vitruuius (1). Finally, I lament 
the Loſs of the Books written by Juba, the learned King of 
Maruritania, who, as Atbeneus reports, had compiled a His. 
tory of Theatres (2). He lived in the Reign of Auguſtus ; 
whence it is eaſy to imagine that he muſt have mentioned our 
Theatre of Herculaneum. | 


QHAP. . 
An Account of other Antiquities found in the Theatre, 


Shall now proceed to fecount various other Rarities, found in 
digging in the abovementioned Theatre, all in the Montn 
of 7 anuary 1739. | | 
Two very beautiful Statues of Braſs, a little more than a 
Roman Palm in Height; repreſenting Auguſtus and Livia: the 
former cloathed with the 7% and bare-headed ; the latter had 
her Head v:1iled, and an Attire full of little Points, or Triangles, 
like a Crown beſet with Rays. | 
Two Cornucopias, above a Yard long, and well faſhi- 
oned, of Braſs gilt, terminating in the Figure of the Head 
of an Eagle, with a Hole in the Neck, to hang againſt a Wall, 
where they had probably held up Lamps. 


Other Pieces of the abovementioned Brazen Horſes, larger than 
the Life, the Metal gilt. | 


A 
(1) Vide the Diſcourſe of Gio. Montanari on Palladio's Olympic Theatre 


of Vicenza, 1733. Bocchi's Teatro d' Adria. Guazzeſi's Anfiteatro Aretino, 
in the Works of the Academy of Cortona. 


(2) Athen. lib. iv. pag. 175+ in voce xte, Where he treats of Dances, 


_ Muſical Inſtruments, and their Inventors. Eſichio ne cita it libro quarto, 


Vedi I' Etimologico Magno, Cent. 7. page 14. 
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And alſo ! 


THEATRVM. STRAVIT. PAVIMENTO 
PODIO. CIRCVMSCRIFSIT. 


I ſhall diſmiſs this Subject with referring you to the Rules 
laid down by Vitruvius, for the Proportions of its ſeveral Parts; 
as to the Grandneſs of the Seats (1), and their Precinct iones, they 
ſerve to furniſh us with an Opinion, that a Part of the Podium 
with its Ornaments remains yet undiſcovered. 

I will not deprive my Reader of a Relation publiſhed in 
France and England; the Sincerity of which will appear by a 
Compariſon with what I have advanced as an Eye-Witneſs. 

* This Theatre is built, like all the antient Theatres, in the 
« Form of a Horſe-ſhoe, or rather that of a Semicircle ; within 
«« which are twenty-one Degrees of Seats, which have one 
« common Centre, but their Diameter increaſes in Proportion 
« as they riſe one above another. This Semicircle is termi- 
« nated by an oblong Square divided into three parts, the 
« middle Divifon occupied the whole Breadth, from the third 
«* Seat below to that which was oppoſite to it on the other Side; 
« and at the farther End it had a Front of the Doric Order, the 
« which had three Entrances. This was the Pulpitum and Proj- 
© cenium, Where the Actors performed; the Proſcenium was 
« hehind the Front; the other two Parts of this oblong Square 
occupied the Space from the third Seat below to the utmoſt 
« Extent of the Walls of the Theatre.“ 

« The Space between the Pulpitum and the Rows of Seats 
« was the Orcheſtra ; here, was found, as alſo under the Stage, 
© a Quantity of Wood reduced to Charcoal, which proves this 
«© Theatre to have been the Work of the Greets ; for, among the 
*« Romans, the Orcheſtra being deſigned for the Senators and 
« Veſtals, it was uſeleſs to make Floors of Timber there, which 
„ had been antiently invented by the Athenians, in order to give 
„a Spring to their Dancers.” 

« All the upper Part of the Stage was furniſhed with a great 
«© Number of Pieces of Wood, which although they were much 
« burnt, retained ſo much of their antient Form as ſerved to 
© convince us that this Theatre had Machines which were 
« equally common among the Grecians and Romans, The 
1 former had their Flights, Changes, and Decorations, as ours 
© have; and we are told of an Actor among the Romans, who 
„in repreſenting the Flight of Icarus, performed too juſtly ; 
 ©« for he fell at the Feet of Nero, and ſprinkled him with his 
« Blood.” . 

« 'Three Galleries were raiſed one above another, not per- 
« pendicularly, but hehind each other, in ſuch Manner that the 
\* inner Wall leaned againſt the Rows of Seats, and ſerved as 

* Porticos 


(1) Vitruv, lib. v. cap. 6. Gradus ſpe enorm, ubi ſubſellia componantur, 
re minus alti fint palmopede, ne plus pede, & digitis ſex, Vid. Lipſ. cap. 13. 
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© Pgrticos for Perſons to enter the Theatre, and tale their Places. 

N The upper Part was all that was covered, and was deſigned 
4c for the Uſe of the Ladies? . 

« Finally, the inner Part of this magnificent Edifice was in- 

« cruſted with the fineſt Marble of Antiquity, enriched with 
« Columns and Statues; for the moſt: Part landing, upright in 
v their Places, and ſo well preſerved, that it would be an eaſy 
© Matter to reſtore them to their full Perfection.” 
© But whatever Endeavours have been uſed to diſcover the 
« plan, of which it has been attempted to give an Idea, we 
t cannot be aſſured that the Dimenſions are exactly true. This 


« Piece; its Parts have only been ſeen ſucceſſively; ſince in 
„ emptying one Part they have filled another; ſo that now 
* one can ſcarce actually ſee one half of it.“ 

Theſe Obſervations may ſuffice for the preſent, as it is not my 
Intention to enter into a Deſcription of the antient Theatres z 
fince ſo many great Men have already treated of the Subject. 
Wherefore, I ſhall only add, that the ſmall Statues and Co- 
furnns which have been found, were probably the Ornaments of 
the Podium, as deſcribed by Vitruvius (1). Finally, J lament 
the Loſs of the Books written by Fuba, the learned King of 
Maruritania, who; as Atheneus reports, had compiled a His- 
tory of Theatres (2). He lived in the Reign of Auguſtus ; 
whence it is eaſy to imagine tliat he muſt have mentioned our 
Theatre of Herculaneum. 


CHAP. N. 
An Account of other Antiquities found in the Theatre, 


1 Shall now proceed to recount various other Rarities, found in 
digging in the abovementioned Theatre, all in the Montty 
of Fanuary 1739. 

wo very beautiful Statues of Braſs, a little more than a 
Roman Palm in Height; repreſenting Auguſtus and Livia ; the 
former cloathed with the To2a and bare-headed ; the latter had 
her Head v-1iled, and an Attire full of little Points, or 'Trianglcs, 
like a Crown beſet with Rays. 

Two Cornucopias, above a Yard long, and well faſhi- 
oned, of Braſs gilt, terminating in the ] igure of the Hea1 
of an Eagle, with a Hole in the Neck, to hang againſt a Wall, 
where they had probably held up Lamps. 

Other t ieces of the abovementioned Brazen Horſes, larger than 
the Life, the Metal gilt. 

A 


(1) Vide the Diſcourſe of Gio. Montanari on Palladio's Olympic Theatre 
of Vicenza, 1733. Bocchi's Teatro d' Adria, Guazzeſi's Anfiteatro Aretino, 
in the Works of the Academy of Cortona. 

(2) Athen. lib. iv, pag. 175. in voce eis; where he treats of Dances, 
Muſical Inftruments, and their Inventors. Eſichio ne cita il libro quartog 
Vedi I Etimologico Magno, Cent. 7. pag. 14. 
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« Theatre Has never been ſeen all together, but only Piece by 


( 65 ) 

A large Statue of a Woman in a Tunica, in Braſs, on its Feet, 
wanting half its Head, 

Two other Statues of Women in Braſs, of perfect Work- 
manſhip, but very much broken. 

Five Statues of Marble, Companions to the three firſt of Braſe, 
larger than the Life; four of them with the Toza, and on their 
Pedeſtals, Part of which are broken, where are the following 
Inſcriptions. 

Under the Statue of a Conſul, on his Feet, in a Toga. 


(1. 


M. NONIO. M. F. BALBo 
PR. PRO. COS. 


D. D. 
Under that of an old Man, 
(2. 
M. NONIO. M. F. BALZO 4 
PATRI. 
D. D. 
An old Woman veiled, having a Tunica very cloſe about her; 
(3. 


1 
VICIRIAE. A. F. ARCHAD © ' ® frcoads 


MATRI. BALBI 


Two other Statues of Braſs, bigger and taller than the Lite, 
with the following Inſcriptions. 


H (8. 
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(66) 


(6) 7 


L. ANNIO. L. F. MEN. 7 
— 


7. 


MICALATORIO.L.....53.; 
MEN, RVFO. FRAT......... 


„ —_ 


Upon other Fragments, 


_ 
. VI. mrvLON, 


In very large Capitals. 
(g.) 


= T. VEIPA....... 
CAESARI, AV. 


„ 


VCC 


pon a Brick. 


(100 


CARDI 
SEXTILI 


(11. 


DOMITIAE. CN. F. 


DOMITIANI.. CAESARIS 
D. D. 


(12s) 


DIVO. IVLIO. AVGVSTO. DIVI. P. 
AVGVSTALES | AVGVSTALES. © © 


( 65) 
A large Statue of a Woman in a Tunica, in Braſs, on its Feet, 
wanting half its Head. 


Two other Statues of Women in Braſs, of perfect Works 
manſhip, but very much broken. 

Five Statues of Marble, Companions to the three firſt of Braſ*, 
larger than the Life; four of them with the Toga, and on their 
Pedeſtals, Part of which are broken, where are the following 
Inſcriptions. 

Under the Statue of a Conſul, on his Feet, in a Toga, 


(r.) 


M. NONIO. M. F. BALBO 
PR. PRO, COS. 
D. D. 


Under that of an old Man. 
(2.) 


M. NONIO. M. F. BALBO 
parRl. 
D. D. 


An old Woman veiled, having a Tunica very cloſe about her, 


(3.3 


VICIRIAE. A. F. ARCHAD Ah 
MATRI. BALBI 
D. D. 


(s.) 


Two other Statues of Braſs, bigger and taller than the Life, 
with the following Inſcriptions. | 


H e 


666.) 


(6) 


L. ANNIO. L. F. MEN. 
4 OE AS 


(7.) 


Wertes. 
MEN. RVFO. F RAr. 


Upon other Fragments. 
(8. 


1 | 
MVN..... 


In vexy large Capitals. 
| (9.) 


TMP. T. VESPA....... 
CAESARI. Av.. 


— . NM conen->< coo> Bb 


VVV ano cohdtabdtud cnc 


Upon a Brick, 


(10. 


CARDI 
SEXTILI 


(11.) 


DOMITTIAE. CN. F. 
DOMITIANI. CAESARIS 


D. D. 
(12s) 
DIVO. IVLIO. AVGVSTO. DIVI. F. 
AVGVSTALES AVGVSTALES. 


.. . . VIR. EPVLON. 


its ! 
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A Mammius Maximus, known by the following Inſcription on 
its Pedeſtal. 


(13) 


L. MAMMIO. MAXIMO 
AVGVSTAH 
MVNICIPES. ET. INCOLAR 
AERE. CONLATO 


\ 


From all theſe Inſcriptions, &c. (which I ſhall conſider here- 
after) may be imagined what beautiful Things might have been 
dug out of this Theatre, if the Earth had been opened regularly. 
Here was found an entire equeſtrian Statue of Balbus, abovemen- 
tioned, and of which 1 ſhall ſpeak in its proper Place, together 
with the Inſcription, in which they Name themſelves Hercula- 
zenſes 3 which puts it beyond all Doubt, that this is truly the 
antient City of Herculaneum, as I had Reaſon to believe, though 
contrary to the Opinion of many Neapolitan Writers. 

Afterwards two very beautiful Marble Buſts were found, near 
each other; one of which I perceived to be a Domitia, whoſe 
Inſcription 1s inſerted above ; and the other, which is of the 
ſame Size, with the Countenance of a Man in Years, is con- 
jcQured to be neus, the Father of the abovementioned Empreſs. 

Oa examining the Fragments of the brazen Horſe beforemen- 
tioned, it appeared to have been faſtened to a triumphal Chariot 
of the ſame Metal, and that its Trappings and Ornaments had 
been adorned with ſmall Baſſo Relievos. 

Afterwards they dug up many Fragments of Braſs, and three 
other Statues of Marbie with the Toga ; which though perfectly 
wrought throughout, had their Heads, Arms, and Hands, of a 
Cifterent and finer Sort of Marble. I imagine, the Statuaries 
uſed to keep cloathed Statues in Readineſs, without Heads, that 
when the Public Decree ordered the Statue of any meritorious 
Perſon, they had only the Head to make, and ſet it up imme- 
diately (1). They were often made in that Manner for Beau- 
ty, and ſometimes for Want of Marble; I have ſeen in Rome 
an antique Thigh ef three different Sorts of Marble. 

Mott of theſe Statues have at their Feet a certain round Block, 
Zeccolo) which is taken by ſome for a ſmall Altar, to denote the 
Veneration due to thoſe Perſons ; others ſuppoſe it a little Box, 
t receive the Petitions preſented to them by the Populace. 

A fine Baflo Relievo was found, whereon were expreſſed many 
Figures of Barbarians flying. This I judged to be the Defeat 
of the Hebrews by the Emperor, of whom we have juſt ſeen the 
above large Inſcription, | 


II 2 Among 


(1) The ſame bappened ia revard to Sarcophagus's and Urns, mary of 


which have been found with a la k Space 197 tte taferipiions, 
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( 68 ) 


Among theſe Fragments they found an entire {mall Statue, 
about half a Yard high, repreſenting a naked Venus in the Atti- 
tude of the Venus de Medicis, leaning againſt a Terminus of a 


þearder Priopus. 


After this were found three very large fluted Columns, formed 
of Stacco in a very brautiſul Manner, but broken; between 


which they found two large Tables of white Marble, containing 


the Namco of more than four hundred Liberti or Freedmen ; 


the Title is wanting. Having heard many Interpretations with. 


out any Grounds of Probability, concerning theſe Things, I waz 
deſirous to ſee them, which Favour I obtained by the particular 
Goodnels of the Queen, whoſe Praiſes I want Words ſufficiently 
to expreſs. On examining theſe, the Name of the two particular 
Tribes of this Country were diſcovered, wiz, VENERIA, and 
CoxcorRvDiaz and underneath in larger Characters, the Word 
ADLEGERUNT ; below which were various Names of inge- 
nuous and noble Perſons, with a Note concerning the Tribes of 
the Romans ; but this alſo I ſhall reſerve to ſpeak of in another 


Place, 
CHAP. V. 
A Relation of ſome other Antiquities. 


N ſome Accounts which J have ſeen, other Statues and Buſt 
are mentioned, which have been cither dug up ſince my De. 
parture from thence, or poſſibly may be other Names given to 
ſome of thoſe diſcovered before, and doubtleſs ſome of them 
are ſuch: However I will not defraud the Reader of the Cata- 
logue. Here we find the Statues of Nero, of Germanicus, and of 
Claudine, and of two Ladies unknown. A Marble Statue of 
Feſaſſau, and an Ala lanta, in which the Grecian Manner and 
Marble are diſcoyerabie. Iwo other very beautiful Statues, fit- 
ting in Curule Chairs, well preſerved. Among the ſmall Statues 
of Braſs, which are daily found, there are n. any which appear to 
have been the 7:7 Penates, or Lares of the Herculanenſes, among 
Which Aniiquarians think they have diſcovered ſome Panthear 
Statues; cone at leaſt, judged to be a Mercury, holding a full 
Purſe in his right Hand, and in his left a Tortoiſe on a Diſh; 
which is perhaps only an Allegory, ſignifying that this God 
was the Inventor of Muſick, as is learncdly laid down by P. Pa- 
ciaudi, a Theatin, in a Diſſertation dedicated to the Marquis 
de PF Hofpita!, the Ambaſiador of France at Naples, to whom the 
King had preſented that Statue, Several Marble Buſts were alſo 
found, the beſc of which were a Jupiter Ammon, a Funo, a 
Pallas, a Ceres, a Neptune, a Mercury, a double-faced Fan, 
a little Girl, and a Youth with a Balla of Gold about his Neck, 
hanging down upon his Breaſt; this is not the Form of a Heart, 
but of an oval Figure, A fe Baſſo Relievos have been found, 
bot jo indifferent, ag ſcarce to be worth mentioning, there being 
only one, Which repreferts a Sacrifice, of any Value. This is 
What 1 have icen ingationed as an Account of the * 
ſour. 
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A Mammius Maximus, known by the following Inſcription on 
its Pedeſtal. | 
{ 


5 3.) 
L. MAMMIO. MAXIMO 
' AVGVSTALI 
MVNICIPES. ET. INCOLAE 
AERE. CONLATO 


From all theſe Inſcriptions, c. (which I ſhall confider here- 


| after) may be imagined what beautiful Things might have been 
dug out of this Theatre, if the Earth had been opened regularly. 
| Here was found an entire equeſtrian Statue of Balbus, abovemen- 
| tioned, and of which I ſhall ſpeak in its proper Place, together 
| with the Inſcription, in which they Name themſelves Hercula- 
| zenſes 3 Which puts it beyond all Doubt, that this is truly the 


antient City of Herculaneum, as I had Reaſon to believe, though 


{ contrary to the Opinion of many Neapolitan Writers. 


Afterwards two very beautiful Marble Buſts were found, near 


| each other; one of which I perceived to be a Domitia, whoſe 
| Inſcription is inſerted above; and the other, which is of the 


ſame Size, with the Countenance of a Man in Years, is con- 
jectured to be Gneus, the Father of the abovementioned Empreſs, 

On examining the Fragments of the brazen Horſe beforemen- 
tioned, it appeared to have been faſtened to a triumphal Chariot 
of the ſame Meta!, and that its Trappings and Ornaments had 
been adorned with ſmall Baſſo Relievos. | 

Afterwards they dug up many Fragments of Braſs, and three 
other Statues of Marble with the Toga ; which though perfectly 
wrought throughout, had their Heads, Arms, and Hands, of a 
different and finer Sort of Marble. I imagine, the Statuaries 
uſed to keep cloathed Statues in Readineſs, without Heads, that 
when the Public Decree ordered the Statue of any meritorious 
Perſon, they had only the Head to make, and ſet it up imme- 
diately (1). They were often made in that Manner for Beau- 
ty, and ſometimes for Want of Marble; I have ſeen in Rome 
an antique Thigh of three different Sorts of Marble. 

Moſt of theſe Statues have at their Feet a certain round Block, 
{Zoccols) which is taken by ſome for a ſmall Altar, to denote the 
Veneration due to thoſe Perſons ; others ſuppoſe it a little Box, 
to receive the Petitions preſented to them by the Populace. 

A fine Baſſo Relievo was found, whereon were expreſſed many 
Figures of Barbarians flying. This I judged to be the Defeat 
ot the Hebe by the Emperor, of whom we have juſt ſeen the 
above large Inſcription, 


JI 2 Among 


(1) The fame happened in regard to Sarcophagns's 2nd Urne, many 4 


Which have been ſound with a Clank Space for the Ialcripticus. 
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Among theſe Fragments they found an entire ſmall Status, 
about half a Yard high, repreſenting a naked Venus in the Atti 
tude of the Venus de Medicis, 'caming againſt a Terminus of 2 
bearded Priapus. | 

Aſter this were found three very large fluted Columns, formed 
of Stucco in a very beautiful Mater, but broken; between 
which they found two large Fables of white Marble, containing 
the Names of more than four hundred Lilerti or Freedmen; 
the Title is wanting. Having heard many Interpretations with. 
out any Grounds of Probability, concerning theſe Things, T wa; 
deſirous to ſee them, which Favour 1 obtained by the particular 
Goodneſs of the Queen, whole Praiſes I want Words ſufficiently 
to expreſs. On cxamining theſe, the Name of the two particular 
Tribes cf this Country were diſcovered, wis, VENER1A, and 
ConcoRDlIa; and underneath in larger Characters, the Word 
ADLEGEKRUNT ; below which were various Names of inge. 
nuous and noble Perions, with a Note concerning the Tribes of 
the Romany; but this alſo I ſhall reſerve to ſpeak of in anothe; 


Place, 
A Relation of ſome other Antiquities. 
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N ſome Accounts which I have ſeen, other Statues and Buſt 
are mentioned, which have been either dug up ſince my De- 
parture from thence, or poſſibly may be other Names given to 
I. jome of thoſe diſcovered before, and doubtleſs ſome of them 
is By are ſuch: However I wil no&defraud the Reader of the Cats. 
N Jogue. Here we find the Statues of Nero, of Germanicus, and ef 
N a Claudius, and of two Ladies unknown. A Marble Statue of 
[ejpaſian, and an Atalanta, in which the Grecian Manner and 

Marble are diſcoverable. Two other very beautiful Statues, {it- 

ting in Curule Chairs, well preſerved. Among the ſmall Statues 

of Broſs, which are daily found, there are many which appear to 

have been the Dii Penates, or Lares of the Herculanenſes, among 

wh:ch Antiquarians think they have diicovered ſome Panthear 

Statues; one at leaft, j.Gged to be a Mercary, holding a full 

Purſe in hie right Hand, and in his left a Tortoiſe on a Diſh; 

Which is perhaps only an Allegory, ſignifying that this God 

was tne Inventor of Muſick, as is icarnedly laid down by P. Pa- 

cjandi, a Theatin, in a Diſſertation dedicated to the Marquis 

d. © Hoſpital, the Ambaſſador of France at Naples, to whom the 

Hing had preſented that Statue. Scveral Marble Buſt, were allo 

found, the beſt of which were a Jaliter Hinmon, A F uno, a 

Pallas, a Ceres, a Neptune, a Mercury, a double-faced Fan, 

a little Girl, and a Youth with a Bulla of Gold about his Neck, 

hanging covn upon his Breaſt; this is not the Form of a Heart, 

bot of an oval Figure. A few Ratio Relievos have been found, 

but ſo indifferent, as ſcarce to be worth mentioning, there being 

on'y one, Which repreſents a Sacrifice, of any Value. This 1s 
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( 69) 
found in Herculaneum ſince my Departure from thence ; the 


Truth of which I ſhall leave to the Judgment of the Reader, and 
proceed to make Reflections on what I was an Eye-Witneſs of. 


CHAT VI. 
Obſervations on the beforementioned Inſcriptions, 


AVING obſerved the Time when the Foundation of this 
Theatre was laid, it ſeems impoſſible, that ſo many pre- 
cious Ornaments ſhould have been placed there at once ; eſpeci- 
ally, as ſome of them are of later Date, ſuch as the Fragment of 
the grand Inſcription of the Emperor Titus, that of Domitia be- 
fore mentioned, and other Imperial Statues, as Nero, Claudius, 
&c. it ſeems a neceſſary Conſequence, that from the Time of 
its Building to that of its Ruin, it was continually embelliſhed 
with new Ornaments : So that if the City of Herculaneum, with 
Ks Theatre, was ruined and deſtroyed by Y2/uwius, in the Reign 
of this ſame Titus; and yet we ſee this grand Inſcription, one 
would imagine, that it had been repaired or at leaſt beautified 
in that Year, or a little Time before its total Deſtruction. I 
Have no doubt, but that this grand Inſcription belonged to the 
triumphal Chariot, ſuppoſed to have ſtood over one of the two 
great Doors. 

It is plain from Seneca (1) that the total Ruin coccaſioned by 
FVeſuvius was preceeded by a very great Earthquake, in the Time 
of the Conſulſhip of Regulus and Virginius, by which the greater 
Part of Herculaneum fell ; and ſome think, the Theatre with its 
People periſhed at this Time, about A. D.. 63. 

The Eruption of Veſavius happened in the firſt Year of the 
Reign of Titus, according to Euſebius, Zonaras, and Agricola; 
but Cedrenus, Paronius, and many others, place it in the third 
Year of that Emperor. We ſee in Suetonius, that Titus ſhewed 
on this Occaſion the Tenderneſs of a good Father in the Relief 
he gave them, and the CircumſpeRion of a wiſe Emperor, in the 
prudent Meaſures he tcok to re-eitabliſh the deſolated City, and 
furniſh it with new Inhabitants, having ordained the Goods of 
thoſe who died without Heirs to go towards the Rebuilding of 
the City. -_ l 

To this Dien and Zonaras add, that in the Year which fol- 
lowed this terrible Devattation, 77tus not only ſent Colonies and 
large Preſents into Campania, but went thither himſelf to ſee 
what Damage the People of that Province had ſuffered. He gave 
to the Neapolitans magnificent Sports, and cauſed their Gymnafium 


to be rebuilt at his own Cot, which had been ruined by continual 


Earthquakes. This Journey of Titus into Campania is atteſted 
by too many Authors to admit a Doubt ; and the Re-building of 
the Gymnaſium of Naples by that Emperor, is ſufficiently proved 
by an antient Gree Inſciption menticnad by Gruterus and Mi- 

rats, 


(1) Seneca Nat, Queſt, I. vi. c. 2, 


(70) 

#atori, How could it have been poſſible for Titus to have made 
ſuch large Repairs, if the Eruption, which made them neceſſary, 
had happened in the laſt Year of his Reign? Could he in that 
Caſe have had Time to think of them? there being no more 
than eighteen Days between the Beginning of the Eraption, 
Non. KA l. SEPTEMBR1s (1), and the Death of that Emperor, 
the 13th of September, This Difficulty however is cleared up by 
Geo. Agricola (2), who fixes the Time of the Eruption to the eighth 
Conſulſhip of Titus, which was in the firſt Year of his Reign. 
This is alſo the Time fixed by Euſebius and Zonaras, according 
to which, he might, in the following Year, have had Time to 
take the neceſſary Meaſures for repairing the Damages of the 
Campania, as is allo faid by Suetonius and Dion. We ſee by the 
Neapolitan Inſcription, that Titus made the Repair of the Gym- 
naſium in the ſecond Year of his Reign. Whence it is beyond 
all Doubt that this Eruption of Ye/uvirs happened the 24th of 
Auguſt, in the firſt Year of his Reign, A. M. 79. A— 
the Siege of Trey to have been ſixty Years after the Foundation o 

Herculaneum, according to the Alexandrian Chronicle, this City 
muſt have ſubſiſted 1420 Years. 

If the Number of the Conſulſhip of Titus had remained entire 
on this Marble, we ſhould have been at a Certainty about it. 
But I perſuade myſelf, that my (3) Opinion is right, that i 
that after the Earthquake, the Emperor T:tas re-built = 
adorned this Theatre, as he had done ſeveral Public Buildings, 
which had been thrown down by Earthquakes in other Parts of 
the World; and as this Place was ſo near to Rome, it is the more 
likely that he ſhould give Orders for its being reſtored ; and the 
Principal Senators, who had Seats in that Country, might eaſily 
contribute to aſſiſt the Colonies, either as Friends or Pro- 
tectors; one of which Number might be the Nonizs Balbus, 
of whom I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

In fine, the Spectators periſhed with the Theatre, as Ziphilinus 
reports; but here were found neither dead Bodies nor Bones; ſo 
that it maſt have been firſt thrown down by the Earthquake, and 
the Bodies removed, and the Theatre afterwards rebuilt in the 
Time of T:tus; to whoſe Memory was erected the before men- 
tioned Inſcription with a gilt Coloſſus, according to the Taſte of 
that Time. 'The gilt Equeſtrian Coloſſus of Domitian (4) ſtood 
in the Middle of the Roman Forum, which was aboliſhed by Ys 


(1) Plin, lib. vi. Epiſt. 16. 

(2) Geor. Agricol. de natur. eorum, quæ effluunt in natura lib. v. 

(3) But, with tur Author's Leave, what need is there to flirain ſo hard ta 
prove this Statue of Titus erected for the Repair of the Theatre after the total 
D:flraFicn of the City the 24th of Auguſt, A. D. 79? Ts it not more probable, 
tbat it was erected for the Repair of the Damage occafioned by the Earthquake 
mentiened by Seneca, A. D. 63. In this Caſe we may give him as much Time 
. as ſuch Works uſually tate; be may bave begun it as ſoon as be pleaſed after 

the Earthquake in 63, and finiſhed it in the Beginning of bis Reign, before the 
zerrible Eruption in 79, which reduced it to the Condition wwe now find tt, 

(4; Staz io. Nardin, Rom, Antic, Reg. 8. del Foro Romano. 
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found in Herculantum ſince my Departure from thence ; the 


Truth of which I ſhall leave to the Judgment of the Reader, and 
proceed to make Reflections on what I was an Eye-Witneſs of, 


CHAT. YI, 
Obſervations on the beforementioned Inſcriptions, 


AVING obſerved the Time when the Foundation of this 
Theatre was laid, it ſeems impoſſible, that ſo many pre- 
cious Ornaments ſhould have been placed there at once; eſpeci- 
ally, as ſome of them are of later Date, ſuch as the Fragment of 
the grand Inſcription of the Emperor Tis, that of Domitia be- 
forementioned, and other Imperial Statues, as Nero, Claudius, 
&c it ſeems a neceſſary Conſequence, that from the Time of 
its Building to that of its Ruin, it was continually embelliſhed 
with new Ornaments : So that if the City of Herculaneum, with 
its Theatre, was ruined and deſtroyed by Ye/uwins, in the Reign 
of this ſame Titus ; and yet we ſee this grand Inſcription, one 
would imagine, that it had been repaired or at leaft beautified 
in that Year, or a little Time before its total Deſtruction. I 
have no doubt, but that this grand Inſcription belonged to the 
triumphal Chariot, ſuppoſed to have ſtood over one of the two 
great Doors. 

It is plain from Seneca (1) that the total Ruin coccaſioned by 
Peſuvius was preceeded by a very great Earthquake, in the Time 
of the Conſulſhip of Regulus and Virginius, by which the greater 
Part of Herculaneaum fell; and ſome think, the Theatre with its 
People periſhed at this Time, about A. D. 63. 

The Eruption of Veſuvius happened in the firſt Year of the 
Reign of Titus, according to Eu/ebius, Zonaras, and Agricola; 
but Cedrenus, Paronius, and many others, place it in the third 
Year of that Emperor. We ſee in Suetonius, that Titus ſhewed 
on this Occaſion the Tenderneſs of a good Father in the Relief 
he gave them, and the Circumſpection of a wiſe Emperor, in the 
prudent Meaſures he took to re-eſtabliſh the deſolated City, and 
furniſh it with new Inhabitants, having ordained the Goods of 
thoſe who died without Heirs to go towards the Rebuilding of 
the City, 

To chi Dion and Zonaras add, that in the Year which fol- 
lowed this terrible Devaſtation, Titus not only ſent Colonies and 
large Preſents into Campania, but went thither himſelf to ſee 
what Damage the People of that Province had ſuffered. He gave 
to the Neapolitans magnificent Sports, and cauſed their mi Ei! 
to be rebuilt at his own Coſt, which had been ruined by continual 
Earthquakes. This Journey of Titus into Campania is atteſted 
by too many Authors to admit a Doubt ; and the Re- building of 
the Gymaaſium of Naples by that Emperor, is ſulfciently proved 
by an antieat Greek Inſciption mentioned by Gr«t:745 and Ma- 

ati. 


(1) Seneca Nat, Queſt. J. vi. c. 1. 


( 50) 


ratori. How could it have been poſſible for Titus to have made 
ſuch large Repairs, if the Eruption, which made them neceſſary, 
had happened in the laſt Year of his Reign Could he in that 
Caſe have had "Time to think of them? there being no more 
than eighteen Days between the Beginning of the Eruption, 
Nox. Kal. SzPTEMBRIS (1), and the Death of that Emperor, 
the 13th of September. This Difficulty however is cleared up by 
Geo. Agricola (2), who fixes theT: mc of the Eruption to the eighth 
Conſulſhip of Titus, which was in the firit Year of his Reign. 
This is alſo the ime fixed by Euſebius and Zonaras, according 
to which, he m git, in the foilowing Year, have had Time to 
take the neceſſary Micaſures for repairing the Damages of the 
Campania, as is allo faid by Suctanius and Dion. We ſee by the 
Neapolitan Inicripiion, that Vitus made the Repair of the Gym- 
naſium in the ſecund Year of his Reign. Whence it is beyond 
all Doubt that this Eruption of Veſumius happened the 24th of 
Auguſt, in the firſt Year of his Reign, A. M. 79. Admitting 
the Siege of Troy to have been ſixty Years after the Foundation of 
Herculantum, according to the Alexandrian Chronicle, this City 
muſt have ſubſiſted 1420 Years, 

If the Number of the Conſulſhip of Titus had remained entire 
on this Marble, we ſhould have been at a Certainty about it. 
But I perſuade myſelf, that my (3) Opinion is right, that is, 
that after the Earthquake, the Emperor Titus re-built and 
adorned this Theatre, as. he had done ſeveral Public Buildings, 
which had been thrown down by Earthquakes in other Parts of 
the World; ard as this Place was ſo near to Rome, it is the more 
likely that he ſhould give Orders for its being reſtored ; and the 
principal Senators, who had Seats in that Country, might eaſily 
contribute to aſſiſt the Colonies, either as Friends or Pro- 
tectors; one of which Number might be the Nonius Balbus, 
of whom I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 

In fine, the Spectators periſhed with the Theatre, as Ziphilinus 
reports; but here were found neither dead Bodies nor Bones; ſo 
that it muſt have been firſt thrown down by the Earthquake, and 
the Bodies removed, and the Theatre afterwards rebuilt in the 
Time of Titus; to whoſe Memory was erected the before men- 
tioned Inſcription with a gilt Coloſſus, according to the Taſte of 
that Time. The gilt Equeſtrian Coloſſus of Domitian (4) ſtood 
za the Middle of the Roman Forum, which was aboliſhed by the 


ICs 


(1) Plin. lib. vi. Epiſt. 16. 

(2) Geor. Agricol. de natur. eorum, quæ effluunt in natura lib. v. 

(3) Fut, with our Author's Leave, what need is there to ſtrain ſo hard to 
Prove this Statue of Titus erected for the Repair of the Theatre after the total 
D flruftion of the City the 24th of Auguſt, A. D. 79? Is it not more probable, 
that it aas erected for the Repair of the Damage eccaſfoned by the Earthquate 
mentioned by Seneca, A. D. 63. In this Caſe eve may give bim as much Time 
as furb Works uſually tale; be may bawe begun it as ſyon as be pleaſed after 
ebe Earthquake in 63, and finiſhed it in the Begins ing of his Reign, before the 
terrible Rruptien in 79. <vbich reduced it to the Condition wwe now find it. 

{4) Stzzio, Nardin, Rom. Antic, Reg. 8. del Foro Romans, 
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Senate; as were alſo the Statues of the Forum of Trajan, deſcrts 
bed by Gellius. 

This I believe to have been the Occaſion of thoſe two large 
Marble Tables, on which were written the Names of ſo many 
Liberti or Freedmen. It was of no Service to repair the City and 
the Theatre, unleſs the Loſs of ſo many Citizens was made up. 
Whence we read on theſe Tables, the Names of ſo many Li- 
berti, aſcribed to the two Tribes VENERIA and Cox coRDIA, 
and the Names of the remaining Decurions, antient Roman 
Citizens, who paſſed the ſolemn Decree, ApleceruNT. It 
is certain, that many Colonies, by this Calamity, being made 
deſolate, ſought new Inhabitants, which they called Adleci and 
Adjun&i, Livy (i) writes thus, Poflulantibus Aquilejenſium Le- 
gatis, ut numerum Colonorum Senatus augeret, mill Quingente 
familie ex S. C. ſcriptæ, Triumvirique, qui eas deducerent miſſi 


ſunt T. Annius Luſcus, P. Decius Satulo, M. Cornelius Cethegus. 


But as I have neither Time nor Convenience now tv copy this 
Inſcription, I hope thoſe who have the preſent Superintendency 
there, will obtain his Majeſty's Licenſe to communicate it. to 
the Learned who defire it. 

As to thole other Statues of Braſs, whether of Men or Wo- 
men, which laſt have been by ignorant Interpreters thought to 
be Veſtals (not to ſpeak of the other Abſurdities given out) 
they repreſent the Dei Cenſentes, who according to the Opinion 
of Panvinius, were put up ia the Place where the public Shews 
were preſented. Don Matthew Egixiut, who was at that Time 
at Paris, wrote to me, to obſerve, and enquire if a Statue of 
the famous Veſtal Claudia was to be found.” ] ſearched with 
Diligence, ſuppoſing, as we had found Memorials of Appius 
Claudius, and iviecals of Nero, there might poſſibly have been 
a Statue of her out of Compliment to the Family ; but I couid 
not find the lea Sign that ſuch a Thing bad cver been, 
Theſe brazen Statue: are by al! Judgment Dei Con ſentes, or 
Houſhold Gods: Hos (Penaces) Conjertes, & Complices Etruſci 
aiunt, & nominant quod uu oriantur, & una occidant, ſex mares, 
& totidem fæmi nat nominibus ignetis, & miſcrationis pareiſſimæ, 
fed eos ſummi Fovis Con fil arios, ac principes exiſtimari (2) Monſ. 
Reai believes-that the Dei adherentes Cælatini were the Dei 
Conſentes, ſo called by Antonamaſa, whoſe Statues were wor- 
ſhiped in the public Firum in Rome and in Athens, and in 
almoſt all the Greek and Latin Cities (3) of any Diſtinction, and 
were called. The Great Cod, the ue, the Conſiliary, the 
Genial, &c. . 

Proceeding to conſider the other Statues, and the firſt Inſcrip- 
tions found in the Theatre, it occurred to me, that beſides the 
Emperors, in whoſe Honour it is no Wonder that Statues ſhould 


(1) Lib. xxxiv. e. 17. 6. 
(2) Girald. Syntagm. 15. pag. 422. 
(3) Accad. di Cortona t. 2. ſopra i Dei Aderent. Vid. Monſieur Arend 


on the Dei Paredis, cap. 20. Struvius lib, i, Rycq. de Capitol. cap. 39. Veſfius 
lib, i. 14. Sal maſius, &c, 
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be erected, two private Families are principally mentioned, the 
Annian, and the Nonian. | 

One of the Aunian Family, Lucius Aunius Mammianus Rufus, 
as we have ſeen, built the Theatre, at his own Coſt. I ſhall 
only add, that three Statues with the Toge probably belonged 
to the Triamviri who had the Care of ſettling the Colony; one 
of whom was this Lucins. It is obſervable, that the Annian Fa- 
mily, although Plebeian, was as much preferred to Honours as 
the Hundred Families choſen for Patricians by Romulus (1). It 
was honoured with the Conſular Dignity, the High Prieſt hood, 
and at laſt roſe to the Empire, in M. Aurelins Verns, Lucius 
Verus, L. Alius Cæſar, Peſcennius, Tacitus, and Florianus, 
About the Time concerning which we are now treating, that is, 
a Year after the Deſtruction of Herculaneum, A. D. 81. or U. C. 
$34, according to Petavius, Marcus Annius Verus Pollio, and 

cus Plautius Silvanus, were Conſuls; though Sig. Maratori 


(2) calls them Titus Aunius Verus Pollio, and Sextus Annius Sil- 


wvanus, But I do not think this a Place to decide ſuch a Queſtion. 

Lucius Annius Baſſus was Conſul ten Years before, with Caius 
Cæcina Pætus, probably in ſtrict Conjunction with our Lucius 
Aunius, and Annius Rufus, when the Tribus Succuſſtana erected a 
Monument to the Emperor Ye/paſian. - 


PACI. AETERNAE 
DOMVS 
IMP. VESPASIANI 
CAESARIS. AVG. 
LIBERORVMQ. ELVS 
SACRUM 
TRIB. SVC. IVNIOR. 


On a Corner of the Marble. 


DE DIC. XV. DEC. 
L. ANNIO. BASSO 


C. CAECINA. PAETO ) * 


(3) 
This was in the Year of Rome 824, of Jeſus Chrift vi. And 


laſtly, in the Year 953, and of Chriſ 201, I find another Conſul 
L. Annius Tabiauus. | 


TROPHIMO 
LIB. 
FABIANVS 
COS. (40 


Ds = | Is 
(1) Pitiſco Voc. Genſ. Urſinus & Patinus Fam. Rom. Vaillant de Famil. 


Rom. p. 113. Glandorpio Onomaſtico. 


(2) Ad Mediobarbum nove Editionis in Tito, 
(3) Gruter, p. 239. 3. 
(4) Gruter. pag. $55. 10. 
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Senate; as were alſo the Statues of the Forum of Trajan, deſeri- 
bed by Gellius. 

This I believe to have been the Occaſion of thoſe two large 
Marble Tables, on which were written the Names of ſo many 
Tiberti or Freedmen. It was of no Service to repair the City and 
the Theatre, unleſs the Loſs of ſo many Citizens was made up. 
Whence we read on theſe Tables, the Names of ſo many Li- 
berti, aſcribed to the two Tribes VENERIA and ConcorDiaA, 
and the Names of the remaining Decurions, antient Roman 
Citizens, who paſſed the ſolemn Decree, ApLeGerRuUNT. Tt 
is certain, that many Colonies, by this Calamity, being made 
deſolate, ſought new Inhabitants, which they called Aaleci and 
Adjuncti. Livy (1) writes thus, Poftulantibus Aquilejenſium Le- 
gatrs, ut numerum Colonorum Senatus angeret, mille Quingentæ 
familie ex S. C. ſeripte, Triumvirique, qui eas deducerent miſs 
funt T. Annius Luſeus, P. Decius Subulo, M. Cornelius Cethegus. 
But as I have neither Time nor Convenience now to copy this 
Inſeription, I hope thoſe who have the preſent Superintendency 
there, will obtain his Majeſty's Licenſe to communicate it to 
the Learned who deſire it. 

As to thoſe other Statues of Braſs, whether of Men or Wo- 
men, which laſt have been by ignorant Interpreters thought to 
be Veſtals (not to ſpeak of the other Abſurdities given out) 
they repreſent the Dei Con/entes, who according to the Opinion 
of Panvinius, ure put up in the Place where the public Shews 
were preſented, Don Matthew Egixiut, who was at that Time 
at Paris, wrote to me, to obſerve, and enquire if a Statue of 
the famous Veſtal Claudia was to be found. I ſearched with 
Diligence, ſuppoſing, as we had found Memorials of Appius 
Claudius, and Medals of Nero, there might poſſibly have been 
2 Statue of her out of Compliment to the Family; but I could 
not find the leaſt Sign that ſuch a Thing had ever been, 
Theſe brazen Statues are by all Judgment Dei Conſentes, or 
Houſhold Gods: Hos (Penates) Conſentes, © Complices Etruſet 
aiunt, & nominant quod una oriantur, & ana occidant, ſex mares, 
& totidem feminas nominibus ignotis, & miſerationts parcifſime, 
fed eos ſummi Fows Confiliarios, ac principes exiftimari (2) Mon. 
Redi believes that the Dei adherentes Cælatini were the Dei 
Conſents, ſo called by Antonomaſia, whoſe tatues were wor- 
ſhiped in the public Ferum in Rome and in Athens, and in 
almoſt all the Greek and Latin Cities (;) of any Diſtinction, and 
were called, The G, eat Gods, the Tarelve, the Cornfiliary, the 
Genial, &c. 

Proceeding to conſider the other Statues, and the firſt Inſerip- 
tions found in the Theatre, it occurred to me, that beſides the 
Emperors, in whoſe Honour it is no Wonder that Statues ſnould 


(1) Lib, xxxiv. c, 17. 
63 Girald. Syntagm. 1 5. pag. 422. 
3) Accad, di Cortona t. 2. ſopra i Dei Aderent, Vid. Monſeur Arnaud 


en the Dei Paredis, cap. 20, Struvius lib, ie Rycq. de Capitol, cap. 39. Veſſius 
Bk 16. tle ycq. de Capitol, cap. 39 
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(72) 
be erected, two private Families are principally mentioned, the 
Annian, and the Nonian. 

One of the Aunian Family, Lucius Annins Mammianus Rufus, 
as we have ſeen, built the Theatre, at his own Coſt. I ſhall 
only add, that three Statues with the Toga probably belonged 
to the Triumwiri who had the Care of ſettling the Colony; one 
of whom was this Lacius. It is obſervable, that the Annian Fa- 
mily, although Plebeian, was as much preferred to Honours as 
the Hundred Families choſen for Patrician; by Romulus (1). It 
was honoured with the Conſular Dignity, the High Prieſthood, 
and at laſt roſe to the Empire, in M. Aurelius Verus, Lucius 
Verus, L. Alius Ceſar, Peſcennius, Tacitus, and Florianus, 
About the Time concerning which we are now treating, that is, 
a Year after the Deſtruction of Herculaneum, A. D. $1. or U. C. 
$34, according to Petavius, Marcus Annius Verus Pollio, and 
Marcus Plautius Silvanus, were Conſuls; though Sig. Muratori 
(2) calls them Titus Annius Verus Pollio, and Sextus Annius Sil- 
vanus. But I do not think this a Place to decide ſuch a Queſtion, 

Lucius Annius Baſſus was Conſul ten Years before, with Caius 
Cæcina Pætus, probably in ſtrict Conjunction with our Lucius 
Arnius, and Annius Rufus, when the Tribus Succuſſiana erected a 
Monument to the Emperor Ye/pafiar. 


PACI. AETERNAE 
DOMVS 
IMP. VESPASIANI 
CAESARIS. AVG. 
LIBERORVMQ. ELVS 
SACRUM 
TRIB, SVC. IVNIOR. 


On a Corner of the Marble. 


DEDIC. XV. DEC. 
L. ANNIO. BASSO 


C. CAECINA. PAETO ) CO: 


(3) 
This was in the Year of Rome 824, of Feſus Chriſt 11. And 


laſtly, in the Year 953, and of Chriſt 201, I find another Conſul 
L. Annius Fabianas. 


TROPHIMO 
LIB. 
FABIANVS 
COS. (4) 


| In 
(1) Pitiſco Voc. Genſ. Urſinus & Patinus Fam. Rom. Vaillant de Famil. 
Rom. p. 113. Glandorpio Onomaſtico. 
(2) Ad Mediobarbum novæ Editionis in Tito, 
(3) Gruter. p. 239. 3. 
(4) Gruter. pag. 855. 10. 
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(73) 
In the Inſcriptions of this Fam ily found in the Theatre of He- 
culaneum, we have the Menenian Tribe, which being repeated; 
make me judge it to have been peculiar to that Colony. 


L: ANNIO. L. F. MEN. 
BI. 9 


This belongs to a Son of the Duumvir Annius Rufus; 25 the 
following does to his Brother. | 


M. CALATORICO. 
MEN. RVFO. FRAT .. 


This Tribe is fo well known, it would be ſuperfluous td ſay 
any thing of it. I ſhall obſerve, that the Name Calatorio is 
new to me; if it is only a Name, and not an Office, it muſt be 
derived from the Office of Preſident of the Theatre and other 
publick Shews, ſince the C:/ato:e5 were ſacred Officers, who pro- 
claimed to the Tribes the Fel ivals and Meetings of the Comitia; 
poſſibly this Perſon was in that Office in the Menenian Tribe. 

As to the Nonian Family, we have already obſerved, that 
there was found a Statue, with the Tega, of Marcus Nonius Balbusy 
wich this Inſcription. 


N. NONIO. BALBO 
PR. PRO. COS 
D. D. 


As alfo another very fine Equeſtrian Statue of Marble, placed 
in the Court of the Royal Palace ot Por7:-7 ; the Inſcription on 
which clearly proves, that it was raiſed by the Herculanenſes. 
Concerning this Statue, a haſty Account (t) was ſent to his 
Eminence the Cardinal Quirini, which ſays, I is not yet found 
aut what this Antiquity is; none have hitherto underſpond the P. R. 
c. Aſterwards he ſays, I is the noſt beautiful S'atue in the 
Warld, far better than that of Antoninus in the Capitol, not only 
as it is more antique, but as it has been done by more expert 
after. An Aſſertion which required a more mature Conſide- 
ration, The Inſcription which was tranſmitted to me, agrees 
with the beforemencioned. 


M. NONIO. M. F. 
BALBO 
PR. PRO. COS. 
HERCYV LANENSES, 
I I 


(1) See this Account at large at the End of (his Volume, With the Cordinal's 
Iutwpretation of the following Inſcription, 
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J ſhall leave it to the Learned to decide, which Interpretation 
pleaſes them beſt, Pu BLI REI. or PRIvataRet, or PRIx- 


Ciris Rario dis, or PATRIMONII RATIONIS. Go/tzius (1) 


reads PR. PROCOS. PR FECTUSs PRoconsvuL1s, and repeats 
the ſame, p. cv. but this Interpretation pleaſes not me, I would 
therefore ſimply call it PI PRoconsuLt., I ſhall juſt 
obierve, that as the H:rculaneans were wont to erect Statues to 
the Memory of their BenetaQors (as has been proved from an 
Inſcription, p. 34.) their Obligations muſt doubtleſs have been 
very great to Nynins Balbus, to whom they not only erected 
two Statues, but alſo thoſe of his Parents 

He mutt have been illuſtrious, by the Dignities he ſuſtained of 
Prætor, and Proconſul. P. Paciaudi, a Th:atin, has alſo called 
him Quintus, thus, The Statue of Quintus Nonius (2), Procoaſul of 
the whole Province, which ] believe extended from Herculaneum 
to the Promontory of Minerva, now called Maſſa Labrenſe. Thoſe 
initiated in the Study of the Roman Hiltory know very well, 
That Marcus Nonius Balbus could not be Proconſul of that 
Country; for, in [zaly, there were no other Provinces than thoſe 
of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica. Nay, it is a Doubt, whether 
he could be Prefect of that Diſtrict ; ſince we have ſeen that 
Herculaneum was a Colony, living under its own proper Laws, 
and the Prefectures (3) Magiſtratus ſuos non habebant. 

The Nonian Family, though very illuſtrious, is thought by 
ſome to have been Plebeian. Dion (4) mentions one Nonius 
Balbus, Tribune of the People, in the Time of Cains Cæſar 
and Marc Antony. We find among the Conſular Medals, one 
Sextus Nonius Suffena, who was Pretor, and exhibited the Vo- 
tive Games: Whence none can prove, but that eur Marcus 
Nonius Balbus might have been Pretor. Sextus Nonins Din 
tilianus was Cenſul with Marcus Furius Camillus, in the Year 
761. This Family is mentioncd by Orfinus, Paiinus, Morelli, 
and Glandorpius. 

The Sirname Balbus, is derived from an Impediment in 
Speech (5), a balando potius quam laquendo ; and was common to 
the Acci, or Atii, the Lucilii, and the Ofawi (6). This makes 
me believe there is a Miſtake in the laſcription in Grater (7) of 
one Balbus of the ſame Tribe. 


C. CATIO. C. F. MEN. BALBO &c. 
Which ſhould be corrected Ca lo Ar 10. The Name of Bal. 


Bus being therefore common to the noble Family of the Cornelii, 


as well as many others; and this Family being divided into ma- 


ny 
(1) Theſ. Rei Antiq. p. 19 1. 
(2) Nov. letter. di Fir, col. 206. ann. 1748. 
(3) Vide Paul. Manut, de Civitate Romana, 
(4) Dio de Origin. lib. I. pag. 119. 
(5) Iſidora lib. x. 
(6) Sigon. de nominibus Romanorum. Patino Fam, Rom. in Atia, The 
feor. Antiq. Rom. Grævii t. XI. p. 567. Urſatus denotis Roman. 
(7) Gruter, pag. 955. 10. 
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In the Inſcriptions of this Family found in the Theatre of Hers 


tulaneum, we have the Menenian Tribe, which being repeated, 
make me judge it to have been peculiar to that Colony. 


L. ANNIO. L. F. MEN. 
YI. im: 


This belongs to a Son of the Duumvir Anaius Rafus; is the 
following does to his Brother. ö 


M. CALATO RIO. 7 
MEN. RVFO. FRAT.... 


- 


This Tribe is ſo well known, it would be ſuperfluous td ay 
any thing of it. I ſhall obſerve, that the Name Celatorio is 
new to me; if it is only a Name, and not an Cffice, it mult be 
derived from the Office of Prefident of the Theatre and other 
publick news, ſince the Ca/atores were ſacred Officers, who pro- 
claimed to the Tribes the Feſtivals and Meetings of the C:mitia 3 
poſſibly this Perſon was in that Office in the Menenian Tribe. 

As to the Nerian Family, we have already obſerved, that 
there was {ound a Statue, with the Toga; of Marcus Nonius Balbuss 
with this Inſcription, 


M. NONIO. BALBO 
II 
D. D. 


As alſo another very fine Equeſtrian Statue of Marble, placed 
in the Court of the Royal Palace of Portici; the Inſcription on 
which clearly proves, that it was raiſed by the Herculanenſes. 
Concerning this Statue, a haſty Account (1) was ſent to his 
Eminence the Cardinal Qzirini, which ſays, I is not yet found 
out what this Antiquity is; none have hitherto underſtood tie H R. 
&c. Afterwards he ſays, I is the moſt beautiful Statue in the 
World, far better than that of Antoninus in tbe Capitol, not only 
as it is more antique, but as it has been done by a more expert 
Maſter. An Aſſertion which required a more mature Contide- 
rztion. The Inſcription which was tranſmitted to me, agrees 
th the beforementioned. 


M. NONIO. M. F. 
BALEP0 
PR. FRO. COS. 
HERCV LANENSES, 


L 1 


(i) See this Account at large ot the End of this Volume, with the Cordine?'s | 


Interpretation of abe following Inſcription, 
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I ſhall leave it to the Learned to decide, which Interpretation 
pleaſes them beſt, PuBL1c& REI, or PRIVATE REI, or PRIx- 
CIPIs R:iTioNts, or PATRIMONII RATIONIS. GTA, (1) 
reads PR. PROCOS. Px zrecTus PRoconsvUL1s, and repeaty 
the ſame, p. cy. but this Interpretation pleaſes not me, I would 
therefore {imply call it PR&TorRt PRoconsUL1, I hall juſt 
obſerve, that as the Herculaneans were wont to erect Statues to 
the lemory of their BenefaQors (as has been proved from an 
Inſcription, p. 34.) their Obligations muſt doubtleſs have been 
very great to Nonius Balbus, to whom they not only erected 
two Statues, but alſo thoſe of his Parents 

He mult have been illuſtrious, by the Dignities he ſuſtained of 
Prætor, and Proconſul. P. Paciaudi, a Theatin, has alſo called 
him Quintus, thus, The Statue of Quintus Nonius (2), Procoaſul of 
the whole Province, which I believe extended from Herculaneum 
to the Promontory of Minerva, now called Maſla Labrenſe. Thoſe 
initiated in the Study of the Raman Hiltory know very well, 
That Marcus Nonius Balbus could not be Proconſul of that 
Country; for, in Lach, there were no other Proviuces than thoſe 
of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica. Nay, it is a Doubt, whether 
he could be Prefect of that Diſtrict ; ſince we have ſeen that 
Herculareum was a Colony, living under its own proper Laws, 
and the Prefectures (3) Magiſtratus ſuos non habebant. 

The Nonian Family, though very illuſtrious, is thought by 
ſome to have been Plebeian. Dion [4) mentions one Noniuy 
Palbus, Tribune of the People, in the Time of Caius Ceſar 
and i4iarc Antony. We find among the Conſular Medals, one 
Sextus Nonius Suffena, who was Prætor, and exhibited the Vo- 
tive Games: Whence none can prove, but that our Marcus 
Nonius Balbus might have been Frætor. Sextus Nonius 1 * 
tilianus was Conſul with Marcus Furius Camillus, in the Year 
761. This Family is mentioned by Oi ſinus, Patinus, Morelli, 
and Gland pus. 

The Sirname Balbus, is derived from an Impediment in 
Speech (5), a balando potius quam loquendo ; and was common to 
the Acci, or Alii, the Lucilii, and the Ofawvit (6). This makes 
me believe there is a Miſtake in the Iaſcription in Gr ater (7) of 
one Balbus of the ſame Tribe. 


C. CATIO. C. F. MEN. BALBO &c. 


Which ſhould be corrected Caio ATio. The Name of Bal. 
bus being therefore common to the noble Family of the Cornelii, 
as well as many others ; and this Family being divided into ma- 

ny 

(1) Theſ. Rei Antiq. p. 191. 

(2) Nov. letter; di Fir. col. 206. ann. 1748. 

(3) Vide Paul. Manut, de Civitate Romana, 

(4) Dio de Origin, lib. I. pag. 119. 

(5) 1fidora lib, x. 

(6) Sigon. de nominibus Romanorum. Patino Fam, Rom. in Atia, The-; 
faur. Antiq. Rom. Grævii t. XI. p. 567, Urſatus denotis Romans 

(7) Gruter, pag. 95 5. 10. 


VS wy wr = 
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ny Branches, who took the Sirnames of Co/7, Scipiones, Afni, 
Calvi, Naſici, Rufini, Dolabelli, Cethegi, and many others; 
who can ſay, this Nonzus Balbus was not of this noble Family. 
or ſome Branch of it? I have read the antient Inſcription of 


Capua in Sig. Mazzocchi, the Honour of Naples, and our Etruſcan 
Academy of Cortona (1). 


L. CORNELIO L...... 
BALBO. COS. PATR...... 
D. D. 


The Capuans dedicated a Statue to L. Balbus their Patron, 
that is, to Cornelius Balbus the Great, who was one of the 
Twenty who introduced the Campanian Colonies, according to 
the Tenor of the Julian Law, the Friend of Cz/ar, who was 
Witneſs of the ftrange Portent mentioned by Suetonius (2): 
Tabula @nca in monumento, in quo dicebatur Capys, conditor 
Capuæ, ſepultus, inverta eft, conſcripta litteris, werbiſque 
Gracis hac ſententia: quandoque a Capys deteda effent, 
fore ut Jule prognatus, manu con ſanguincorum necaretur c. 
In the ſame Author (3) we read, Atia (mater Auguſti) M. Atio 
Ballo, & Julia ſorore Caji Cæſaris genita eſt. Balbus paterna 
ftirpe Aricinus, multis in familia Senatoriis imaginibus, a matre 
Magnum Pompejum arcti ſimo contingebat gradu : functuſgue honore 
Præturæ inter XX. Viros agrum Campanum plebi lege Fulia 
divifit: Wherefore, two Balb;, one of the Family of the Cornelii, 
and the other of that of the Atii, muſt have been among the 
Leaders of the Capuan Colony, or elſe Cornelius Balbus was 
Witneſs of the finding of the Bones of King Capys, and not one 
of the Twenty Magiſtrates, as ſhould be better explained in the 
Hiſtory of the Campanian Amphitheatre. | 

Now whether or not our Ba/bus was, by Affinity or Con- 
{anguinity, or otherwiſe related to the Cornelii and Atii, it is 
certain, he muſt have been noble, as he was Prætor (4). From 
theſe Statues, it may be inferred, that the Nonian Family was 
not, as has been believed, always Plebeian ; and that Balbus 
— the Theatre, and had been a very great Benefactor to the 
People þ 

I: remains, that we enquire by what Means the Buſt and In- 
ſcription of Domitia came to be ſet up there. I am perſuaded, 
that as the Statues of Auguſtus and Livia were already ſet up, 
and by other Accounts thoſe of other Emperors, ſo the Hercu- 
laneans when they put up this Inſcription of Titus, ſet up alſo 
the Statue of his Brother Domitian, and that of Domitia. 
This Inſcription furniſhes us with the Names of the Father of 
Domitia Longina, the Wife of the Emperor Domitian, viz. 
Gueus Domitius Corbulo, This Lady, as all know, was firſt 

I 2 | eſpouſed 


(1) De Amphitheatro Campano cap, 1. pag. 18. 
(2) Sueton. in Cæſare, c. 81. 

(3) Sueton. in Auguſto, c. 4. 

4) Nemo Præter fuit, niſi ex nobilitate. 
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eſpouſed (1) to Zlius Lamius Amilianus, who was afterwards 
Killed; and, notwithſtanding her Adultery with P2:« the Co- 


median, for which ſhe was divorced, was received again by the 


Emperor. 

From this we may infer, that if Herculaneum was finally de- 
Nroved in the Time of Titus, the before-mentioned In ſcription 
of D:mitia. muſt have been ſet up about that Time, though ſhe 

as not yet Empreſs, Domitian was ſeven Times Conſul before 

h. came to the Empire; the laſt of which was with his Brother 
Titus, in the Year of Rome 833, or of Chri/t 80; and a little? 
aſt-r he had a Son by Domitia (2): Idihus Septembris, Biennio, & 
menſibus duobus, & diebus wiginti pojtquam in Imperio patri /uc- 
ceſſerat, in which Year the Eruption happened, which was the 
firit of the Reign of Titus. Nor is it probable, that the Hercu- 
laneans ſhould {et up a Statue and Inſcription to Domitia, at any 
other Time, than when Domitian was joined in the Conſulate 
with the Emperor Titus, and when ſhe was with Child of che 
preſumptive Heir of the Flavian Family (3). 
Thus much may ſuffice at preſent, concerning the Theatre f 
Herculaneum ; reſerving to ſpeak in another Diſſertation on the 
Theatres of the Antients what further may come to Light of this, 
J ſhall only ſay, that the beautiful, rich, and grand Columne, 
which were dug here, (Part of which may be cen in the Roval 
Palace at Porfici, and Part of them were carried to Naples) be- 
longed to the Portico behind the Stage (4) : Po, /ceram (dice 
Vitruvio) porticus ſunt conflituende, uti cum imbres repentini lu dus 
interpellawerint, habeat popula, guo ſe recipiat ex theatro, Cho- 
ragiazue laxamentum habeant ad chorum parandum (5); I ſhall 
now return to deſcribe the Remainder of thoſe wonderful Curi- 
oſities found in my Lime. 


| EI. 
Of the Temples, and Paintings found near Hercula- 


neum. 


. is a Point not to be diſputed among the Learned, th-t the 
the Antients had * 2 in the N-i1ghbourto07 their 
'Theatrzs, particularly thoſe erected to H. cules or 5a:chis; it 
is alſo certain that they had in the 7 hcatre themfelyc: little 
'Templcs and Altars. The Sacrifices preceded the Games, and 
the Games had a Connexion with the Repreſentations of the 
Scene; particularly in the antient Country of the O/ci, where 
the Oſcian Games, and the Attellan Fables were invented, and 

| waoſe 


(1) Tacit. Annal. I. 4. Sueton. on Domitian, c. 1. & 3+ Xiphilin. 66. p. 746, 
(2) Ridoifino Venuti, my Brother, on the Medallions of the Vatican, 
(3) Vide Eutropius in the Liie of Titus. | 

(4) Vitruvive, lib. v. cap. g. 

6 ) Gallutius de Tragadia cap. 7. 
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ny Branches, who took the Sirnames of Caf, Scipionet, Afri, 
Calvi, Naſici, Rufini, Dolabelli. Cethegi, and many others; 
who can ſay, this Noanius Balbus was not of this noble Family, 
or ſome Bragch of it? I have read the antient Inſcription of 


Capua in Sig Mag occhi, the Honour of Naples, and our Etruſcan 
Academy of C rtona (1). 


L. CORNELIO L... 


BALBO. COS. PATR...... 
D. D. 


The Capuans dedicated a Statue to L. Balbis their Patron, 
that is, to Cornelius Balbus the Great, who was one of the 
Twenty who introduced the Campanian Colonies, according to 
the Tenor of the Julian Law, the Friend of Cæſar, who was 
Witneſs of the ſtrange Portent mentioned by Suetonius (2): 
Tabula nta in monumento, in quo dicebatur Capys, conditor 
Capuæ, ſepultus, inverta eft, conſcripta litteris, werbiſque 
Græcis hac ſententia: quandoque u Capys adetedta efjent, 
fore ut Julo prognatus, Manu con ſanguineorum necaretur Ec. 
In the ſame Author (3) we read, Alia (mater Augufti) M. Atio 
Balbo, & Jula ſorore Caji Cæſaris genita eſt Balbus paterna 
ſtirpe Aricinus, multis in familia Senatoriis imaginibus, a matre 
Magnum Pompejum arctiſſimo contingebat gradu : funtuſque honore 
Præturæ inter XX. Viros agrum Campanum plebi lege Julia 
divifit: Wherefore, two Balbi, one of the Family of the Cornclii, 
and the other of that of the Atii, muſt have been among the 
Leaders of the Capuan Colony, or elſe Cornelius Balbys was 
Witneſs of the finding of the Bones of King Capys, and not one 
of the Twenty Magiſtrates, as ſhould be better explained in the 
Hiſtory of the Campanian Amphitheatre. 

Now whether or not our Baibus was, by Affinity or Con- 
ſanguinity, or otherwiſe related to the Cornelii and Atii, it is 
certain, he mult have been noble, as he was Prætor (4). From 
theſe Statues, it may be inferred, that the Nonian Family was 
not, as has been believed, always Plebeian ; and that Balbus 
2 the Theatre, and had been a very great Benefactor to the 

cople. P 

lt remains, that we enquire by what Means the Buſt and In- 
ſcription of Domitia came to be ſet up there. I am perſuaded, 
that as the Statues of Jugu/ius and Livia were already ſet up, 
and by other Accounts thoſe of other Emperors, ſo the Hercy- 
laneans when they put up this Inſcription of Titus, ſet up allo 
the Statue of his Brother Domitian, and that of Damitia, 
This Inſcription furniſhes us with the Names of the Father of 
Domitia Longina, the Wife of the Emperor Domitian, viz. 
Gueus Domitius Corbulo, This Lady, as all know, was firſt 

1 2 eſpoaled 


(1) De Amphitheatro Campano cap. 1. page 18. 
(2) Sutton, in Cæſgate, c. 81. 

(3) Sueton. in Auguſto, c. 4. 

(4) Nemo Præter foit, niti ex nobilitates 
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(76) 

© rh (t) to Alius Lamius Aimilianus, who was afterwards 

illed ; and, notwithſtanding her 4dultery with Paris the Co- 
median, for which ſhe was diyorced, was received again by the 
Emperor. | 
From this we may infer, that if Herculaneum was finally de- 
ſtroyed in the ! ime of Titus, the before-mentioned Inſcription 
of Domitia, muſ have been ſet up about that Time, very ſhe 
was not yet Empreſs. Domitian was ſeven Times Conſul before 
he came to the Empire; the lait of which was with his Brother 
Titus, in the Year of Rome 833, or of Chrift 80; and a little 
after he had a Son by Domitia (2): Idibus Septembris, biennio, & 
menſibus ducbus, & diebus viginti poſtquam in Imperio patri ſuc- 
ceſjerat, in which Year the Eruption happened, which was the 
firſt of the Reign of Titus, Nor is it probable, that the Hereu- 
laneans ſhould ſet up a Statue and Inſcription to Domitia, at any 
other Time, than when Domitian was joined in the Coniulate 
with the Emperor Titus, and when ſhe was with Child of the 
preſumptive Heir of the FJavian Family (3). 7 
* Thus much may ſuffice at preſent, concerning the Theatre of 
Herculaneum ; reſerving to ſpeak in another Diſſertation on the 
Theatres of the Antients what further may come to Light of this. 
J ſhall only ſay, that the beautiful, rich, and grand Columns, 
which were dug here, (Part of which may be ſeen in the Royal 
Palace at Portici, and Part of them were carried to Naples) be- 
longed to the Portico behind the Stage (4): Pe ſcenam (dice 
Vitruvio) porticus ſunt conſt ituendæ, uti cum imbres repentini ludbos 
interpeliaverint. babeat pn, quo ſe recipiat ex theatro, Cho- 
ragiaque laxamcntum habeant ad chorum parandum (5) ; I ſhall 
now return to deſcribe the Remainder of thoſe wonderful Curi- 
olities found in my Lime. 


CHAP, VIL 


Of the Temples, and Paintings found near Hercula- 
neum. 


| 1. is à Point not to be diſputed among the Learned, that the 


the Antients had Temples in the Neighbourhood of their 
Theatres, particularly thoſe ere&:d to Hercules or Bacchus; it 
is alſo certain that they had in the Theatre themſelyes little 
'Templcs and Altars. The Sacrifices preceded the Games, and 
the Games had a Connexion with the Repreſentations of the 
Scene; particularly in the antient Country of the O/ci, where 
the Oſcian Games, and the Attellan Fables were invented, _ 

TOE] cel __ | ' hoſe 


(1) Tacit. Annal. I. 4, Sueton. on Domitian, c. 1. & 3. Xiphilin. 66. p. 746, 
(2) Ridoſſino Venuti, my Brother, on the Medallions of the Vatican. 
% bn the Lit of Thus © © Fe 

(4) Vitruvius, lb. v. cap. 9. f 

(5) Galluizus de Tragaedia cap. 7+ 
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whoſe Language always remained on the Roman Stage (1). Ci- 
cero mentions an Attellan to have been performed by Pompey, for 
the Sports given at the Dedication of his Theatre. The Fact of 
the Exiſtence of ſuch little Temples in the Theatre is confirmed 
by the ſmall Statues of Venus, of Auguſtus, and of Liwia, above 
deſcribed, Nor is it any Wonder that we ſee no Fragments of 
ſuch little Temples, fince they were formed of a Compound, 
with the Image of the God or Emperor, (2) in Honour of whom 
the Games were celebrated. | 

As to the beformentioned Statue of Venus, ſhe ſeems to have 
preſided over the Oſcian Comedies; and not deſerving the Name 
of Anadiomene given her by P. Paciaudi (3), the Theatin, if it is 
this he is ſpeaking of; for Anadiomene was a Name given to the 
Picture of Apelles, which repreſented Venus (4) ſpringing from 
the Froth of the Sea; as Homer ſays of Thetis (5) iy avdigcle nine 
Schug. That they uſed to offer divine Sacrifices to their Em- 
perors, may be gathered from the beforementioned Inſciptions, 
in which mention is made of the Prieſts of Cæſar and Anguſtus. 
But whether all the large Columns which have been found be- 
longed to the Theatre or to the neighbouring Temples, cannot 
be diſcovered, becauſe of the irregular Manner of opening the 
Ground, for what Earth is taken out of a new Place, they throw 
into that which was open before. I know well that thoſe Co- 
lumns of Red Marble (two of which have been ſet up in the Ca- 
thedral of Naples, and others cut into Ornaments for the Royal 
Palace) might have belonged to the Pro/cenium, beſides it was 
the Cuſtom to ſet up Columns in their Theatres to ſet off their 
Solemnities. We read in Pliny (6) that three hundred and ſixty 
Columns of precious Marble were ſent by Scaurus as a temporal 
Ornament to the Stage, during the Time of his Ædileſhip. And 
Spartianus informs us, that they uſed to ſet up Fi&ories at the 
Time of the Circen/es, and that one of them had the Shield 
waich ſhe held in her Hand ſtruck down by Lightning. 

Beſides the Diſcoveries mentioned above, a Temple was diſco- 
yered by the Prince of Elleuß, ſuppoſed to have been dedicated 
to Bacchus, whoſe Statue is now believed to be found. Ir is cer- 
tain that I have taken Notice of a Temple of Hercules, in the 
Neighbourhood of our Theatre. And of Conſequence ſome of 
theſe Columns may have ſuſtained the Portico of this Temple, 
ard others, the moſt beautiful, adorned the Infide, and ſup- 
ported an Arch over the Altar, intermixed with Paintings. 

There is not the leaſt Room to doubt of the Exiltence of ſuch 
a Temple, the Statue of Hercules, Founder of Herculaneum, ha- 


ving been found, in Braſs, of perfect Workmanſhip, ſome what 


leſs 


(1) Strabo. Voſſ. de permutatione litterarum- Cie. lib vü. epif, 7, 2d Fa- 
tar. 
Pia) Buonarrot, Medaglion. in Settimio Se vero. 
(3) Novelle Letterar. Ficren. 1748. 
(4) Plin. lib. xxxv. cap. To. 
(F) Homer. Ilia. 4, »erſ 496, 
(6 Lib, xxxvi. cap. 2+ 


{ (78 ) 
leſs than the natural Size (1). And ſeveral kinds of Utenſils uſed 
in Sacrifices, were found ſcattered about the Temple, as Cups, 
Sprinkling Veſſels, diſſecting knives, and Veſſels of ſeveral Sorts, 
whoſe Handles were adorned with whimſical Baſſo Relievos, a 
Deſcription of which would be too tedious to the Reader : but I 
apprehend that the moſt beautiful of them will be deſcribed in 
the large Work preparing for the Preſs. 

But what gave me great Pleaſure was a ſquare Table of white 
Marble, ſupported by three Feet of the ſame Material, reſem- 
bling thoſe of ſome Animal, formed in an admirable Taſte. It 
was quite plain, without any Ornament, and in the Middle I 
perceived a Word in an unknown Character, which I judged 
to be either that of the O/cz or Etruſci, between which I believe 
there is very little Difterence, and the rather, as my very 
learned Friend Sig. Marzocchi, has in his Poſleflion an antient 
Inſcription formed with like CharaQters, which he is dubious 
whether to call Oſcian or Tuſcan; and that the Word Mertedo- 
nium ſignifying the J edis inter calaris among the Romans, was 
purely Tu/can. And on looking more cloſely, I ſoon found, te 


my great Surprize, Writing on the Edge alſo; as follow. 
In the Middle of the Table ; 


WVQETNTWI039 


On the Edge of the ſame : 


NNW N- ANN 
AAN FRURINGHIRITNTVSO 


Theſe Characters certainly denote ſome ſolemn Myſtery in 
the more antient Sacrifices, inſtituted by Hercules himſelf, 
contrived by the O/ci or Tuſcans, and religiouſly preſerved by 
the Romans in that Place; both in the Theatre and in the 
Temples dedicated to Bacchus and to Hercules; foraſmuch as 
Bacchus (2) was the Inventor of the Scene and of the Theatre, 
and at whoſe Altar they uſed to hang up Masks, ſeveral of 
which, made of Marble, have been found. So the Comedies 
were accounted ſacred among the Tuſcans; for the Actors were 
called from Tu/cany to Rome in the Year 389. to appeaſe the 
Gods on Account of a Peſtilence; and Polibius an antient Writer, 
who lived in the Time of the ſecond Punic War, ſpeaking 
of the Campania Felix, where were the Tu/can Colonies, often 
mentions the Theatre. Nor are there wanting Monuments of 
the Theatres of Capua, Minturnum, Atella, Pozzuolo, and Na- 
ples, and many others in theſe Parts: ſo that it is no Wonder 
that a ſolemn Etruſcan Inſcription ſhould be found in this Place. 


In 


(1) Vide Vitruv. lib. i. cap. 7. 
(2) Accad. Etruſca tom, 2. Diſſert- 4, 


(2-1 


whoſe Language always remained on the Roman Stage (1). Ci- 
cero mentions an Attellan to have been performed by Pompey, for 
the Sports given at the Dedication of his Theatre. The Fact of 
the Exiſtence of ſuch little Temples in the Theatre is confirmed 


ty the ſmall Statues of Venus, of Auguſtus, and of Livia, above 
deſcribed, Nor is it any Wonder that we ſee no Fragments of 
ſuch little Temples, fince they were formed of a Compound, 
with the Image of the God or Emperor, (2) in Honour of whom 
the Games were celebrated. | 

As to the beformentioned Statue of Yenus, ſhe ſeems to have 
prefided over the Oſcian Comedies; and not deſerving the Name 
of Anadiomene given her by P. Paciaudi (3), the Theatin, if it is 
this he is ſpeaking of; for Auadiomene was a Name given to the 
Picture of Apelles, which repreſented Venus (4) ſpringing from 
the Froth of the Sea ; as Homer ſays of Thetis ( 5) iy i x0pa 
Sahaagn e. That they uſed to offer divine Sacrifices to their Em- 

rors, may be gathered from the beforementioned Inſciptions, 
in which mention is made of the Prielis of Cæſar and Anguſtus. 
But whether all the large Columns which have been found be- 
Icnged to the Theatre or to the neighbouring "Temples, cannot 
be diſcovered, becauſe of the irregular Manner of opening the 
Ground, for what Earth is taken out of a new Place, they throw 
into that which was open before. I know well that thoſe Co- 
lumns of Red Marble (two of which have been ſet up in the Ca- 
thedral of Naples, and others cut into Ornaments for the Royal 
Palace) might have belonged to the Pro/cenium, befides it was 
the Caitcin ro ſet up Columns in their Theatres to ſet off their 
Soiemnities. We read in Pliny (6) that three hundred and ſixty 
Columns cf precious Marble were ſent by Scaurus as a temporal 
Ornament o the Stage, during the Time of his Adileſhip. And 
Spartianus iniorms us, that they uſed to ſet up Y:#or:es at the 
Time of the C:-cenſes, and that one of them had the Shield 
which ſhe held in her Hand firuck down by Lightning. 

Beſides the Diſcoveries mentioned above, a Temple was diſco- 
vered by the Prince of Elbeuf, ſuppoſed to have been dedicated 
to Bacchus, whoſe Statue is now believed to be found. It is cer- 
tain that I have taken Notice of a Temple of Hercules, in the 
Neighbourhood of our Theatre. And of Conſequence ſome of 
thef: Columps may have ſuſtained the Portico of this Temple, 
and others, the moſt beautiful, adorned the Infide, and ſup- 
ported an Arch over the Altar, intermixed with Paintings. 
There is not the leaſt Room to doubt of the Exiitence of ſuch 
a Temple, the Statue of Hercules, Founder of Hercu/ancum, ha- 
ving been found, in Braſs, of perfect Workmanſhip, 1 

els 


(1) Strabo, Voſf, de permutatione litterarum. Cic, lib, vil, epi?, 1, 26 Fa- 
miliar, | | 
(2) Buonarrot, Mcdaglion. in Settimio Scvero. 
(3) Novelle Letterar. Fioren. 1748. 
(4) Plin. lib. xxxv. cap. 10. 
(5) Homer. Iliad. 2. verſ 496; 
(6) Lib. xXXVi. cap. Zo 
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(78 ) 
lefs than the natural Size (1). And ſeveral kinds of Utenſils uſed 
in Sacrifices, were found ſcattered abour the Temple, as Cups, 
Sprinkling Veſſels, diſſecting knives, and Veſſels of ſeveral Sorts, 
whoſe Handles were adorned with whimfical Baſſo Relievos, a 
Peſcription of which would be too tedious to the Reader: but I 
apprehend that the moſt beautiful of them will be deſcribed in 
the large Work preparing for the Preſs. 

But what gave me great Pleaſure was a ſquare Table of white 
Marble, ſupported by three Feet of the ſame Material, reſem- 
bling thoſe of ſome Animal, formed in an admirable Taſte. It 
was quite plain, without any Ornament, and in the Middle I 
perceived a Word in an unknown Character, which I judged 
to be either that of the O/zz or Etruſci, between which I believe 
there is very little Difterence, and the rather, as my very 
learned Friend Sig. Mazzocchi, has in his Poſſeſſion an antient 
Inſcription formed with like Characters, which he is dubious 
whether to call Oſcian or Tuſcan; and that the Word Merkede- 
nium ſignifying the *en/is inter calaris among the Romans, was 
purely Tuſcan. And on looking more cloſely, I ſoon found, ta 
my great Surprize, Writing on the Edge alſo; as follow. 

In the Middle of the Table : 


WVRETNTWCIP 


On the Edge of the ſame : 


NTT N NENA RN 
A3J8&%N-FRUPINGHIRITNTVSO 


Theſe Characters certainly denote ſome ſolemn Myſtery in 
the more antient Sacrifices, inſtituted by Hercules himſelf, 
contrived by the O/ci or Tuſcans, and religiouſly preſerved by 
the Romans in that Place; both in the Theatre and in the 
Temples dedicated to Bacchus and to Hercules; foraſmuch as 
Bacchus (2) was the Inventor of the Scene and of the Theatre, 
and at whoſe Altar they uſed to hang up Masks, ſeveral of 
which, made of Marble, have been 1 So the Comedies 
were accounted ſacred among the Tuſcans; for the Actors were 
called from Tuſcany to Rome in the Year 389. to appeaſe the 
Gods on Account of a Peſtilence; and Polibius an antient Writer, 
who lived in the Time of the ſecond Punic War, ſpeaking 
of the Campania Felix, where were the Tu/can Colonies, often 
mentions the Theatre. Nor are there wanting Monuments of 
the Theatres of Capua, Minturnum, Atella, Pozzuolo, and Na- 
ples, and many others in theſe Parts : ſo that it 1s no Wonder 
that a ſolemn Efruſcan Inſcription ſhould be found in this ny 


(r) Vide Vitruv. lib. i. cap. 7. 
(2) Accad. Etruſca tom, 2. Diſſert · 4. 


1 
In this Inſciption T obſerve that the Characters are like thoſe 
of the Medals of Capua; there I take Notice of the , which 
is received as a Conſonant V in the Table of Cubbius, beginning 
PVRTVVITV ; the Letter F is found in the Celtic Alphabet of 
Rudbekius ; though by Burguet it is taken for a T; the Marquis 
Maffei takes the Letter N for an A; and the I ſignifies a La- 


tin P in all the abovementioned Medals ; all the reſt are agreeable 
to the Alphabet publiſhed by the Etruſcan Academy at Cortona. 


A-&. 2 
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Let us now proceed to the famous Paintings. This Temple e 
conſiſted of one great Room, the Roof totally ruined, full of 
Earth, and whoſe Walls were painted in various Compartments 
in Chiaro oſcuro, red and yellow; here I obſerved the Minium, 
of which Vitruvius ſpeaks.— In the Midſt of which were painted 
ſeveral Pictures in good Taſte, repreſenting the Combats of wild 
Beaſts ; in one Tygers ſurrounded with Vine Buds; in others 
Heads of Meduſa and of Faunus; and in the middle a winged 
Mercury, with a Boy on his Neck, and a Woman ſitting, who 
holds Mercury by the Hand; which is thought to repreſent Bac- 
chus delivered to his Nurſe. In others we ſee Landſcapes, fic- 
titious and real Animals, particularly very fine Peacocks, Ar- 
chitecture, Sacrifices, Houſes and other Buildings in Perſpective, 
with Front and back Grounds well proportioned ; an Art which 
the Antients have till now been thought by the Moderns wholly 
„ of. But I am certain, that Perſpective, though not per- 
ectly underſtood by the Antients, (as Buonarroti (1) thinks, who | 
in his Rules gives the Glory of the Eſtabliſhment to Peter della 
Franceſca; a Tuſcan, of the Town of San Sepolcro) was neverthe- 
leſs known and practiſed by them. That Scieree was called * 
Optics, but that was not its Latin Name, for Vitruvius calls it „ 
men ſure (2) ; and Pliny (3), ſpeaking of Apelles, ſays, Non cedebat 1 
Amphioni de diſpoſitione, Aſclepiodoro de menſuris, hoc eft. quantum | 0 
id a quo diflare diberet. Plutarch, Vitruvius, and Suidas aſ- os 
— us, that Agatharcus of Samos, who flouriſhed at Athens | 
about the 75th Olympiad, had to favour ÆAſchylus deſigned the 4 - 
Decorations of a Theatre, all according to the Rules of Perſpec- 
tive; on which Subje& he had compoſed a Treatiſe, In Lydia 
there was a City famous for its Temple of Victory, and for the 
pretended Prodigies ſaid to have happened b-fore the Battle of 
Pharſ/alia, whoſe Theatre had been decorated, according to the 
ſame Rules, by the Painter Apaturius. And Leonardo da Vinci, 
who has treated on the Subject, has not better explained its Ef- 
fect, than has been done by Plato in his Dialogue of the Sophrft 3 
and by Socrates in the tenth Book of his Republic, 
But that which, indeed, exceeded my Expectation, and gave 
me an infinite Sur prize and Plcature, was the Diicovery of two 
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( 80) 
large Hiſtory Pieces, which I believe had been at the farther End 
of this Temple; for having gone over all the Paintings on the Wall, 
and found ſome broken Pieces of Columns, the Wall was obſer- 
ved to ſlope, ſeeming to form two grand Niches, where they 
found molt beautiful Figures large as the Life, with their Colours 
freſh and lively, and wonderfully contrived and diſpoſed. In the 
firſt is to be ſeen; The/eus naked, with a ſmall Club in his Hands, 
a Ring on his Finger, and from one of his Shoulders hangs a 
Chlamys, or Cloak, of a red Colour. Between his Legs lay the 
Minotaur naked, in a human Form, with*the Head and Horns 
of a Bull, ſo that one might ſee the Head entirely; the reſt of 
his Body lies behind, moit beautifully foreſnortned. Round this 
Hero ſtand three Grecian Children, one of whom embraces his 
left Knee, another kiſſes his right Hand, and the third gently 
embraces his left Arm. One of the Virgins, which ſeems to be 


Ariadne, modeſtly touches his Club. There is another Figure 


in the Air, which inay denote-a Victory; and below appear the 
Windings in the Walls of the Labyrinth. 

The l, like the firſt, is compoſed of many Figures, as 
large as the Life, and looks as if freſh painted. Here is a Wo- 


man ſitting, holding in her Hand a Stick of a Colour like Iron, - 


and crowned with Herbs and Flowers. On her left Side is a large 
Baſket of Grapes, Pomegranates, and other Fruits. A young 
Fawn ſtands by, playing on a Pipe of ſeven Reeds. Di rectly op- 
polite, looking towards the Woman ſitting, is a naked Man, 
with a ſhort black Beard, having a Bow, a Quiver full of Ar- 
rows, and a Club. Behind him is another Woman, crowned 
with Ears of Corn, ſeeming to talk with her that is fitting ; at 
whole Feet is a Hind giving Suck to a litile Boy. In the Middle 
of this Picture, in the vacant Space, is expreſſed an Eagle, and 
in the ſame Line a Lion, very lively, in a paciſic Poſture (1). 
The Figure of the Man, and of the Woman, together with 
the Boy ſuckled by the Hind, makes me believe it intended to 
repreſent the Hiitory of the Finding of Telephus, the Son of 
Auze, the Daughter of King Aleas, who was debauched by Her- 
eules in Tegea. When ſhe was delivered of a Boy, ſhe hid him 
in the Temple of Minerva; but Aleas having diſcovered him, 
cauſed him to be expoſed on the Mountain Paribenius, where 
he was wonderfully ſuckled by a Hind. Being found by Coritus 
and his Herdſmen, they called him Telepbus, and brought 
him up among them. Having an Inclination to ſearch for his 
Father, he went into Mya, where he was adopted for the Son 
of King Theatras, and afterwards became King of My/a (2). 
Such was my Conjecture, thinking the Story of the Repoſe of 
Hercules a fooliſh Interpretation, as the Man there painted with 
his Club, and his Arrows, beſides having a black Beard, is * 


(1) The firſt Notice of the Diſcovery of theſe Pictures was given by me 
to the Abbot Ridolfino, my Brother, and he communicated it to Sig. Gori in 
Florence, who cauſed it to be inſerted in the Nouvelle Letterarie of Cologi, 
42 & 128, in 1740, | 


(2) Apollodor. Biblioth, jib, ji, cap. 7+ F. 4. & lib, iii. cap. 9. 
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In this Inſciption I obſerve that the Characters are like thoſe 
of the Medals of Capua; there | take Notice of the 7, which 
is received as a Conſonant V in the Table of GAB, beginning 
PVRTVVITV ; the Letter F is found in the Celtic Alphabet of 
Ruabekius ; though by Burguet it is taken for a T; the Marquis 
Maffei takes the Letter N for an A; and the I ſignifies a La- 


tin P in all the abovementioned Medals ; all the reſt are agreeable 
to the Alphabet publiſhed by the Erruſcan Academy at Cortona. 


Let us now proceed to the famous Paintings. This Temple 
eonſiſted of one great Room, the Roof totally ruined, full of 
Earth, and whoſe Walls were painted in various Compartments 
in Chiaro oſcuro, red and yellow; here I obſerved the Minium, 
of which Vitruvius ſpeaks,—In the Midit of which were painted 
ſeveral Pictures in good Taſte, repreſenting the Combats of wild 
Beaſts ; in one Ty gers ſurrounded with Vine Buds; in others 
Heads of Meduſa and of Faunus; and in the middle a winged 
Mercury, with a Boy on his Neck, and a Woman fitting, who 
holds Mercury by the Hand; which is thought to repreſent Bac- 
chus dclivered to his Nuiſe. In others we ſee Landſcapes, fic- 
titious and real Animals, particularly very fine Peacocks, Ar- 
chitecture, Sacriſices, Houſes and other Buildings in Perſpective, 
with Front and back Grounds well proportioned 3 an Art which 
the Antients have til] now been thought by the Moderns wholly 
ignorant of, But I am certain, that Perſpective, though not per- 
fectly underſtood by the Antients, (as Buonarroti (1) thinks, who 
in his Rules gives the Glory of the Eſtabliſhment to Peter della 
Franceſca, a Tuſcan, of the [own of San Seplcro) was nevertne- 
leſs known and practiſed by them. That Scienee was called 
Optics, but that was not its Latin Name, for Viiruvius calls it 
menſure (2); and Pliny (3) ſpeaking of Apelles, ſays, Non cedebat 
Amphioni de diſpo/itione, Aſclepiod ro de menſuris, hoc et. quantum 
quid a quo diſtare d beret. Plutarch, Vitruvius, and Surdos aſ- 
ſure us, that Agatharcus of Samos. who flouriſhed at Athens 
about the 75th Olympiad, had to favour Z#/2ylu; dengned the 
Decorations of a Theatre, ai! according to the Kules ot Ferſpec- 
tive; on which Subject be had compoſed a Tre tiſg. In Lydia 
there was a City famous for its Temple of Vittocy, and for the 
pretended Proeigies ſaid to have h:»oened br fore the Battle of 
Phar ſalia, whole Theatre had bee accora.!d, according to the 
ſame Rules, by the Painter Apaturius. And Leonardo da Vinci, 
who has treated on the Subject, ha, int better explained its Et- 
fect, than has been done by Plazo in Dialogue of the Sebi; 
and by Secrates in the tenth Book oi Gs public, 

But that which, indeed, exceeded my t xpettation, and g ve 
me an infinite Surprize aud Pleaſure, was the Diicovery - two 
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g (1) Buonarrot. Medaglion. pag. 255, 256. 
2) Vitruv. lib, i. cap. 1. & lib vi. cap 2» 
3) Plin, lib, xxxv. cap 10. & lib, xxxiv, cap. L. 
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(86) 
large Hiſtory Pieces, which I believe had been at the farther End 
of this Temple; for having gone over all the Paintings on the Wall, 
and found ſome broken Pieces of Columns, the Wall was obſer- 
ved to ſlope, ſeeming td form two grand Niches, where they 


found molt beautiful Figures large as the Liſe, with their Colours 


freſh and lively, and wonderfully contrived and diſpoted. In the 
firſt is to be ſeen, Theſeus naked, with a ſmall Club in his Hands; 
a Ring on his Finger, and from one of his Shoulders hangs a 
Chlamys, or Cloak, of a red Colour. Between his Legs lay the 
Minotaur naked, in a human Form, with the Head and Horns 
of a Ball, ſo that one might fee the Head entirely ; the reſt of 
his Body lies behind, molt beautifully foreſhortned. Round this 
Hero ſtand three Grecian Children, one of whom embraces his 
left Knee, another kiſſes kis right Hand, and the third gently 
embraces his left Arm. One of the Virgins, which ſeems to be 
Ariadne, modeſtly touches his Club. There is another Figure 
in the Air, which may denote a Victory; and below appear the 
hea; in the Walls of the Labyrinth. | 
The ſccond, like the firit, is compoſed of many Figures, as 
large as the Life, and looks as if freſh painted. Here is a Wo- 
man ſitting, holding in her Hand a Stick of a Colour like Iron, 
and crowned with Herbs and Flowers. On her left Side is a large 
Baſket of Grapes, Pomegranates, and other Fruits. A young 
Fawn ſtands by, playing on a Pipe of ſeven Reeds. Di rectly op- 
polite, looking towards the Woman fitting, is a naked Man; 
with a ſhort black Beard, having a Bow, a Quiver full of Ar- 
rows, and a Club. Behind him is another Woman, crowned 
with Ears of Corn, ſeeming to talk with her that is ſitting ; at 
whoſe Feet is a Hind giving Suck toa little Boy. In the Middle 
of this Picture, in the vacant Space, is expreſſed an Eagle, and 
in the ſame Line a Lion, very lively, in a pacific Poſture (1). 
The Figure of the Man, and of the Woman, together with 


the Boy ſuckled by the Hind, makes me believe it intended to 


repreſent the Hiſtory of the Finding of Telephus, the Son of 
Auge, the Daughter of King Alias, who was debauched by Her- 
cules in Tegea. When ſhe was delivered of a Boy, ſhe hid him 
in the Temple of Minerva; but Aleas having diſcovered him, 
cauſed him to be expoſed on the Mountain Parthenius, where 
he was wonderfully ſuckled by a Hind. Being found by Coritus 
and his Herdſmen, they called him Telephus, and brought 
him up among them. Having an Inclination to ſearch for his 
Father, he went into Mya, where he was adopted for the Son 

of King Theutras, and afterwards became King of My/ia (2). 
Such was my Conjecture, thinking the Story of the Repoſe of 
Hercules a fooliſh Interpretation, as the Man there painted with 
his Club, and his Arrows, befides having a black Beard, is y > 
0 


(1) The firſt Notice of the Diſcovery of theſe Pictures was given by me 
to the Abbot Ridolfino, my Brother, and he communicated it to Sig. Gori in 


Florence, who eauſed it to be inſerted in the Nouvelle Letterarie of Cologn, 
42 & 128, in 1740. | 


© () Apollodor. Biblioth. üb. ii, cap. 7. F. 4. & lib, iii, cap. 9. 
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io robuſt as Hercules is generally repreſented ; whoſe Statues are 
conſtantly alike in all the Monuments of the Greek and Reman 
Fables. And by the Quiver of Arrows, I think it is intended 
for the above-named Coritus; that the Women are no other than 
the Nymphs of the Mountain Parthenius; and that the wild 
Bealts, its Inhabitants, are making their Court to the new-born 
Babe. If I am miſtaken herein let the Learned judge. 

To return to the Picture of 7he/eus, the Foreſhortening of the 
Minotaur makes me call to mind the Invention of Pafias Sicio- 
| nius, of whom Pliny ſays: Us eam pi Xuram primus invenit, quam 
| puſten imitati ſunt multi, æquavit nemo. Ante omnia cum lungi- 
| tudinem bovis aſtendere well:t, adwerſum eum pinxit, non tranſ- 
werſum, unde & abunde intelligitur ampiitudo. This Monſter has 
the Head of a Bull, the reit of the Figure is human; which 
agrees with the Mytholog'itts ; as we ſee in Jpollodorus (1): Hae 
autem (Paſiphae) peperit Aſterium, qui Minotaurus dictus ef : Hic 
habebat faciem taurinam, religua hamana, This agrees exactly 
with a Sardonix in the Muſeum of her Majeſty the Queen of 
Hungary, publiſhed by Baron Szo/ch in his curious Book of an- 
tique Gems, with the Names of the Artiſicers engraved (2). 
Here is a Rock with Part of a Building of ſquare Stones upon 
it, with a Gate, through which may be ſeen lying dead, the 
Monſter with the Head of a Bull, and his left Arm hanging. 
Tae Building repreſents the Labyrinth, in which King Winds 
had ſhut up the Minotaur. There is alſo a Lou full of V/on- 
der, with his Face in Profile, holding a Club in his! and, which 
repreſents The/eus, the Son of Ægeus and Era. This Expla- 
ration Baron Stoch aſſerts he had from D. Emanuel Berlin, a 
Staniard, Dean of the Church of Alicaxt, a celebrated Anti- 

uary. 

— all this I infer, either that the Figures with Bulls Bo- 
dies, and human Faces, which we ſee on the Medals of Naplis, 
and Cuma, are not Minotaurs, as the Antiquarians have hitherto 
imagined, but repreſent the God Ebone, or that the antique Fi- 
gures do not always agree with the Deſcriptions in the Fables, 
related by the Mythologiſtz, as ſome unreaſonable Criticks are 
inclined to think. Our The/ers is painted after an athletick ro- 
buſt Manner, with his Face towards the Beholders, and with- 
out a Beard, contrary to the Opinion of Lycian (3), who ſays, 
that Zheſeus the Son of Neptune, although King of Athens, went 
with a long Beard, and bare Feet. His Club ref!s on his left 
Shoulder, and is of an Iron Colour to dittinguith it ſrom that of 
Hercules's, which was of Olive, being the Club which he had 
taken from Periphetes the Son of Vulcan and Anticlea, whom he 
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(1) Apollod, Bibliothec. lib, iti. cap. I. §. 4. 

(2) Tab. 51. Cardinal Alexander Albani has in his Poſſeſſion a Piece of 
Marble of the Height of five Palms; on which is ſeen young Theſeus with his 
Club lifted up fighting with the Minotaur, which he holds by one Horn; 


having the Head of a Bull, the ref of his Body in human Shape. 
(3) In Cynic, 
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flew ; concerning whom Platarch (1) ſays : At primun in finibat 
Egidauri Perithetem, qui pro armis clava utcbatur, aphrebenden- 
tem ipſum, & wetantem progredi, congreſſus cum ea interfecit ; ob- 
leftatus clava, capit eam pro armis, qua deinde eft uſus. Ard 
Aftoliaderus (2) before cited: Primum quidem Periphetem Vulcani, 
& .nticlee filium, qui, quod clavam geftaret, Corgneta dicchotur, 
ad Epidaurum occidit, qu cum imbecillis pedibus effet, ferrea clava 
anunitus, viatores interficichat : quam ex ills prereptam Theſeu; 


ipfe ferre conſuevit. 


„„ AP. YI, 
Other Obſervations, and Deſcriptions of Pictures. 


S ſoon as this moſt valuable Treaſure of magnificent Painting; 
wis ſound, his Majeſty ordered that they ſhould be peeled 
from the Walls with the utmoſt Care, and removed to his Royal 
Palace, For he takes great Delight in Deſigning, and Work; 
of that kind, which he has ſhewn by forming himſelf ſome well 
intended Figures in Wax ; and he not only ſhews a particular 
Protection to the Arte, and the Study of venerable Antiquity, 
but 1 may, without Flattery, truly ſay, that in all his Court, 
no Man has a better Taſte. Then was put in Execution what 
Varro reports to have been done with the Works of Damophilns 
and Gorva/s, famous Painters, and Workers in Plaiſter, who 
had adorned the Temple of Ceres, near the Circus Maxim 
in Rome (3) : Ex hac cum reficerentur cruſtas parietum exciſas ta- 
buirs marginatis incluſas ee. The Execution of the Deſign 
proved eaſy, as the Plaiſter on which they were painted was of a 
great Thickneſs; beiides the ſmall Pictures already mentioned, 
and others which I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, the two grand ones 
were got out entire; they were ſeven Palms eight Inches high, 
and fix Palms fix Inches wide. 

They were ſtrengthened behind with Slates, over which the 
painted Plaiiter was laid; and the whole included with great 
Skill in a Wooden Caſe; thus with much Difficulty and no lets 
Diligence they were got out. 

How great the Amazement was of the Beholders, and parti- 
cularly of the Learned, the Reader may imagine, ſince they 
were admired even by Painters as of the beſt Taſte, and much in 
the Manner of the Works of Raphael, and for having ſo mary 
Ages lain above thirty two Palms below the Surface of the Earth, 
without loſing the Freſhneſs of their Colours. I obſerved to the 
great So/ymena, the beit Painter of our Age, that the Antients 
had the Art of working Colours in Freſco, and he agreed with 
me in the matchleſs Elegance of them, and that he never ſaw any 
Vieces ſo large ſo well performed. Neither that Paragon of an- 
tient Painting, the Sepulchre of Na, whoſe Colours are faded 


and 
(1) In Theſeo tom. i. 
(2) Apollodor. lib, iii. cap, 15 | . 
3) Vide Demontioſum de Pictura Veteri Junius de Pictura Veterums 
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fo robuſt as Hercules is generally repreſented ; whoſe Statues are 
conſtantly alike in all the Monuments of the Greet and Roman 
Fables. And by the Quiver of Arrows, T think it is intended 
ſor the above-named Coritus; that the Women are no other than 
the Nymphs of the Mountain Parthenius; aud that the wild 
Feaſts, its Inhabitants, are malting their Court to the new-born 
Babe, If T am miſtaken herein let the Learned judge. 

To return to the Picture of The/ſeus, the Foreſhortening of the 
Minotaur makes me call to mind the Invention of Paufias Sicio— 
„i, of whom Pliny ſays: 1s eam pituram primus invenit, quam 
foftea imitatt ſunt nulti, equavit nemo, Ants omnia cum /ongi- 
tudinem bovis oflendere vellot, atver/um eum pinxit, non tranſ- 
<1r/um, unde & abunde intelligitur amplituds, This Montter has 
the Head oi a Ball, the reit of the Fiev is human; which 
aviecs with the Mythologiüs; as we fee in A alladorus (1): Hee 
autem (Paſiphac) peperit Aſlerium, gui Minas diffus /: Hic 
bhavebat faciem taurinam, reliqua hamana. his agrees exactly 
with a Sardonix in the Muſeum o her Majeſty the Queen of 
Hungary, publiſhed by Baron Steeb in his curious Book of an- 
tique Gems, with the Names oi the Artißcers engraved (2). 
Here is a Rock wich Part of a Building of ſquare Stones upon 
it, with a Gate, through which may be ſcen lying dead, the 
Moyiter with the Head of a Bull, and his left Arm hanging, 
The Building repreſents the Labyrinth, in which King Ming 
had ſhut up the Minotaur. There is alſo a Youth full of Won- 
der, with his Face in Profile, holding a Club in his Hand, which 
repreſents The/eus, the Son af AAgeus and Aubra. This I xpla- 
vation Baron Sto/ch aſſerts he had from D. Emanuel Martin, a 
Janiard, Dean of the Church of Alicant, a celebrated Anti- 
quary. 

From all this I infer, either that the Figures with Bulls Bo- 
dies, and human Faces, which we ſee on the Medals of Naples, 
and Cuma, are not Minotaurs, as the Antiquarians have hitherto 
imagined, but repreſent the God £5oze, or that the antique Fi- 
gates do not always agree with the Deſcriptions in the Fables, 
related by the Mythologiſts, as ſome unreaſonable Criticks are 
inclined to think. Our 7hz/cus is painted after an athletick ro- 
buſt Manner, with his Face towards the Beholders, and with- 
out a Beard, contrary to the Opinion of Lucian (3), who ſays, 
that Theſeus the Son of Neftwr, although King of Athens, went 
with a long Beard, and bare Feet. His Club refs on his left 
Shoulder, and is of an Iron Colour to diſtinguiſh it ſrom that of 
Hereules's, which was of Olive, being the Club which he had 
taken from Peripbetes the Son of Vulcan and Anticlea, _ he 
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(1) Apollod, Pibliothec. lib, Bi. cap. 1. F. 4. 

(2) Tab. 51. Cardinal Alexander Albani has in his Poſſeſſion a Piece of 
Marble of the Height of five Palms; on which is ſeen young Theſeus with his 
Club lifted up fighting with the Minotaur, which he holes by one Horn; 
having the Head of a Bull, the reft of his Body in human Shape, 

(3) In Cynicy 
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flew ; concerning whom Plutarch (i) ſays : At primum in finibys 
Evidauri Periphetem, qui pro armis claua utebatur, apprebenden- 
tem ipſum, & wetantem progredi, congreſſus cum eo interfecit : ob- 
lectatus clava, capit eam pro armis, qua deinde eſt uſus. And 
Apollodorus (2) before cited: Primum quidem Periphetem Vulcani, 
& Amiclee flium, qui, quod clavam geſlaret, Coryneta dicebatur, 
ad Epidaurum occidit, qui cum imbecillis peaibus et, ferred clava 
munitus, viatores interficiebat : quam ex illa prereptam Theſzu; 


ipſe ferre conſuevit. 


CHAT VA 
Other Obſervations, and Deſcriptions of Pidtures. 


S ſoon as this moſt valuable Treaſure of magnificent Paintings 
was found, his Majeſty ordered that they ſhould be peeled 
trom the Walls with the utmoſt Care, and removed to his Royal 
Palace. For he takes great Delight in Deſigning, and Works 
of that kind, which he has ſhewn by forming himſelf ſome well 
intended Figures in Wax ; and he not only ſhews a particular 
Protection to the Arts, and the Study of venerable Antiquity, 
but I may, without Flattery, truly ſay, that in all his Ceurt, 
no Man has a better "Taſte. Then was put in Execution what 
Varro reports to have been done with the Works of Damophilur 
and Gorgaſus, famous Painters, and Workers in Plaiſter, who 
had adorned the Temple of Ceres, near the Circus Maximus 
in Rome (3) : Ex hac cum reficerentur cruſtas parietum eæciſas ta- 
bulis marginatis incluſas eſſe. The Execution of the Delign 
proved eaſy, as the Plaiſter on which they were painted was ot a 
great Thickneſs ; beſides the ſmall Pictures already mentioned, 
and others which J ſhall deſcribe hereafter, the two grand ones 
were got out entire; they were ſeven Palms eight Inches high, 
and fix Palms fix Inches wide. 

They were ſtrengthened behind with Slates, over which the 
painted Plailter was laid; and the whole included with great 
Skill in a Wooden Caſe; thus with much Difficulty and no less 
. they were got out. 

ow great the Amazement was of the Beholders, and parti- 
cularly of the Learned, the Reader may imagine, ſince they 
were admired even by Painters as of the beſt Taſte, and much in 
the Manner of the Works of Raphael, and for having ſo many 
Ages lain above thirty two Palms below the Surface of the Earth, 
without loſing the Freſhneſs of their Colours. I obſerved to the 
great So/ymena, the beſt Painter of our Age, that the Antients 
had the Art of working Colours in F — <b he agreed with 
me in the matchleſs Flegance of them, and that he never ſaw any 
Pieces ſo large ſo well performed. Neither that Paragon of an- 
tient Painting, the Sepulchre of Naſo, whoſe Colours are faded 


and 
(1) In Theſeo tom. i. 


(2) Apolledor, lib, iii. cap, 15 1 
(3) Vide Demontioſum de Pictura Veteri Junius de Pictura Veterum. 
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and waſhed away by Time, nor the little Picture of an antient 
Architect, concerning which the Marquis Alexander Gregory Cap- 
poni, has made ſo much Oftentation, will bear any Compariſon 
with theſe of his Majeſty the King of the Tao Sicilies, which 
are the only Paintings which have had the Advantage of being 


ö 2 preſerved. The Reader will pardon me, if I glory a 
| | 


ttle, in being the Means of the perpetual Preſervation of theſe 
Pieces, in the Manner following. 


[ perceived that when the Pieces of Wall or Plaiſter were car- 


ried into the open Air, and the Moillure occaſioned by lying ſo 
| long under Ground, was wiped off, the Colours began to fade; 
intomuch, that when they endeavourcd to clean the Surface, it 
| mouldered away, and underwent the common Fate. I happened 
| fortunately to know Sig. Aifiere Moriconi, a Sicilian, an Officer 
in the Royal Artillery, who profeſſed to have the Art of glazing 
| like China, which he had practiſed many Years, and by much 
| Study and Experience had invented ſome new Varniſhes, for 


which he was much admired at the Court of the King of Sardi- 
nia. I aſked him if he could make a tranſparent Varniſh fit to 
lay over Paintings done on a Wall; he anſwered, he was the 
only Man who poſſeſſed the Secret, and that he had had much 
Experience this Way. { acquainted the King herewith, as was 
my Duty, beſeeching his Majeſty to permit him to make a Trial 
on ſome Fragments of the antient Paintings of Herculaneum. 
His Majeſty, with his uſual Goodneſs, conſented, and com- 
manded that I ſhould go with this Officer to make the Trial, 
which had an admirable Effect. 

His Majeſty being informed of the Succeſs, was pleaſed to go 
in Perſon to ſee this Profeſſor at Work, and directed what Co- 
lours he ſhould make Experiments on, which, when covered 
with the Varniſh, not only recovered their antient Splendor, 
but ſeemed as it were revived, and, if I may uſe the Term, are 
impriſoned within the Varniſh, ſo as to endure many Ages, for 
the Ornament of the Royal Palace, and the Glory of this gra- 
cious Monarch. | 

was ſtruck with Aſtoniſhment, in viewing the Fleſh of The- 
ſeus, more lively than before; and his Members, and his nervous 
Arms. I had here Occaſion to reply to Don Ciccio Selymena, 
who thought them a little too long, that this was the Cuſtom. 
of painting Heroes ; telling him at the ſame Time, that he might 
conſult hereupon John Baptiſt Porta (1), who is of Opinion, that 
when the Arms are ftretched out, if the Hands can touch the 
Knees, it is a Sign of Boldneſs and Liberality ; quoting herein 
Ariſtotle and Alexander, Polemon and Adamantius. We read that 
Ariſtotle had very long Arms; and the like of Alexander the 
Great. Artaxerxes was ſirnamed Longimanus, from his right 
Hand being longer than his left; and Strabo ſays the ſame of 
Darius Longimanus, who was the handſomeſt of all Men, ac- 
cording to Pollux. 

I obſerved, that theſe Pictures were done in Variety of Co- 
lours, among which were the green and the blue, which ſome 
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Perſons fancied the Antients were not poſſeſſed of, founding this 
Suppoſition on a Paſſage of Pliny (1), where he ſeems to ſay 
they knew no other than the White, the Yellow, the Attic Red 
of Sinopolis, and the plain Black; but it is apparent, that this 
Paſſage has been interpreted in too ſtrict a Senſe. P/iny indeed 
ſays, that the Painters of his Time uſed thoſe four Colours, but 
he does not ſay, that they had no others. And ſpeaking of Po. 
lignotus and Woot, who uſed the 4/tic Sile in Painting (2), dif- 
tinguiſhes three Sorts of Colours, two of Egyp? and Syria, and 
the third, of Spain. In another Place he extols the Purple Co. 
lour (3) of a City of Greece, and prefers it before thoſe of Gety- 
tia and Laconia. 

In ſhort, we cannot allow the Antients the Knowledge of the 
Yellow and the Blue, without acknowledging at the ſame Time 
that they had the Green, which is compoſed of thoſe eg Co- 
jours ; a Di:covery ſo caſy made, that we cannot believe it un- 
known to the Antients There is an admirable Paſſage on this 
Subject in Perrorins Aroiter (4), who, deſcribing a Gallery ſays, 
In Pinacothecam perveni, varia genere tabularum mirabilem : nam, 
& Zeuxidos manus didi nondum wetuftatis injuria vidtas, & Pro. 
regents rudimenta, cum ipfius nature weritate certantia, non fine 
quedam horrore tractaui. Jem vero Apellis, quam Græci Mono- 
chromon appellant, etiam ado;avi, TJauta enim ſubtilitate extre- 
mitates imaginum erant ad ſimilitudinem præciſæ, ut crederes etian 
ani morum efſe pituram, Hinc Aquila ferebat coelo ſublimis Deum; 
illinc candibus Hylo: repell-bat imirobam Najada. Damnobat 
Apollo noxias manu, lyramqgue reſclutam modo nato flare honorabat. 
Inter quos etiam pictorum omaontiam vultus, tamquam in falitudint 
exclamawi: ergo amor etiam Deos tangit ? 

But to return to our Subject. Thoſe Paintings confirm to ue, 
that it was cuſtomatſy to paint the Stories of their Heroes (5) in 
the Temples of their Gods; among whom, Ve ſens was thought 
the propereſt for this Place, as being the Imitator of Hercule, 
both of them having pailed their whole Lives in glorious T'oi's, 
and purging the World from Monſters. Another Reaſon may be, 
that both Hercules and Theſeus were the Inventors of the Games and 
Feftivals which were famous among the Erruſcans and Oſcians, ard 
which with much Solemnity were performed in the magnificent 
Theatre already defcxibed. beſides. Theſens is believed to have 
been the Inventor of the Strophe and Antiſtrophe, in Memory 
of the intricate dings of the Labyrinth. (5) Srrophas ilar, 
atque Antiſirepſas nente a Theſeo fuifſe ad comme morandas, 
flexaofi Lalyriui . at, ex quibus evaſerat ſaſpes: igitur ofportuit 
eas non ſolum cyc/icas eſſe, feæuoſas preterea, intricatas, varia. 

Singing. Dancing, and Muſick were the Decorations of the 
Scene, and are called by the Engl; Country Dances, as if they 
had 

(1) Lib. xxxv. c. 7. Vide G. Philandri annotat, in Vitruv. Rb. vii, cap · 7 

(2) Lib. xxiii. c. 13. 

(3) Lib. xxxiv. c. 7. 

(4) Satyr. cap. 43. 

(5) Luciano in Toxaris. . 


(6) Fauſtus Victorinus lib. de Comedia. : 
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and waſhed away by Time, nor the little Picture of an antient 
Architect, concerning which the Marquis Alexander Gregory Cap- 


pori, has made ſo much Oftentation, will bear any Compariſon 


with theſe of his Majeſty the King of the Two Sicilies, which 
are the only Paintings which have had the Advantage of being 
perfectly preſerved. The Reader will pardon me, it I glory a 
little, in being the Means of the perpetual Preſervation of theſe 
Pieces, in the Manner following. 

perceived that when the Pieces of Wall or Plaiſter were car- 
ried into the open Air, and the Moiſlure occalioned by lying ſo 
long under Ground, was wiped off, the Colours began to fade ; 
inomuch, that when they endeavourcd to clean the Surface, it 
mouldered away, and underwent the common Fate. I happened 
fortunately to know dig. Aificre Moriconi, a Sicilian, an Officer 
in the Royal Artillery, who profeſſed to have the Art of glazing 
like China, which he had practiſed many Years, and by much 
Study and Experience had invented ſome new Varniſhes, for 
which he was much admired at the Court of the King of Sardi- 
nia. I afked him if he could make a tranſparent Varniſh fit to 
lay over Paintings done on a Wall ; he aniwered, he was the 
only Man who poſſeſſed the Secret, and that he had had much 
Experience this Way. I acquainted the King herewith, as was 
my Duty, beſeeching his Majelty to permit him to make a Trial 
on ſome Fragments of the antient Paintings of Herculaneum. 
His Majeſty, with his uſual Goodneſs, conſented, and com- 
manded that I ſhould go with this Officer to make the Trial, 
which had an admirable Effect. 

His Majeſty being informed of the Succeſs, was pleaſed to go 
in Perſon to ſee this Profeſſor at Work, and directed what Co- 
lours he ſhould make Rxperiments on, which, when covered 
with the Varmſh, not only recovered their antient Splendor, 
but ſeemed as it were revived, and, if I may uſe the Term, are 
impriſoned within the Vgrniſh, ſo as to endure many Ages, for 
the Ornament of the R alace, and the Glory of this gra- 
cious Monarch. 

I was ſtruck with Aſtoniſhment, in viewing the Fleſh of De- 
ſeus, more lively than before; and his Members, and his nervous 
Arms. I had here Occaſion to reply to Don Ciccio Solymena, 
who thought them a little too long, that this was the Cuſtom 
of painting Heroes ; telling him at the ſame Time, that he might 
conſult hereupon 70h Baptift Porta (I), who is of Opinion, that 
when the Arms are ſtretched out, if the Hands can touch the 
Knees, it is a Sign of Boldneſs and Liberality ; quoting herein 
Ariftotle and Alexander, Polemon and Adamantius. We read that 
Ariſtotle had very long Arms; and the like of Alexander the 
Great, Artaxerxes was firnamed Longimanus, from his right 
Hand being longer than his left; and Strabo.ſays the ſame of 
Darius Longimanus, who was the handſomeſt of all Men, ac- 
cording to Pollux. 

I obſerved, that theſe Pictures were done in Variety of Co- 
lours, among which were the green and the blue, which ſome 
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Perſons fancied the Antients were not poſſeſſed of, founding this 
Suppoſition on a Paſſage of Pliny (1), where he ſeems to ſay 
they knew no other than the White, the Yellow, the 4tzic Red 
of Sinopclis, and the plain Black; but it is apparent, that this 
P:iſage has been interpreted in too ſtrict a Senſe. Pliny indeed 
ſays, that the Painters of his Tire uſed thoſe four Colours, but 
he does not ſay, that they had no others. And ſpeaking of Po- 
ligrotus and Mycon, who uſed the Attic Sile in Painting (2), dif. 
tinguiſhes three Sorts of Colours, two of Egypt and Syria, and 
the third of Spain. In another Place he extols the Purple Co. 
lour (3) of a City of Greece, and prefers it before thoſe of Gery. 
lia and Laconia, 

In ſhort, we cannot allow the Antients the Knowledge of the 
Yellow and the Blue, without acknowledging at the ſame Time 
that they had the Green, which is compoſed of thoſe two Co- 
Jours ; a Diſcovery ſo eaſy made, that we cannot believe it un- 
known to the Antients There is an admirable Paſſage on this 
Subject in Petronius Arbiter (4), who, deſcribing a Gallery ſays, 
In Pinacothecam pervent, varia genere tabularum mirabilem : nam, 
& Zeuxidos manus vidi nondum wetuſtatis injuria victas, & Pro. 
rogents rudimenta, cum ipſius nature weritate certantia, non fine 
guodam horrore tractaui. Jam vero Apellis, quam Greci Mono- 
chromon ap2e//ant, etiari adoravi, Tauta enim ſul tilitate xtre— 
miltates i ginum erant ad ſimilitudi nem præciſæ, ut crederes etiam 
ani merui. ſſe picturam. Hinc Aquila ferebat clo ſublimis Deum; 
zinc candibus Hylas repellebat improbam Najada. Damnabat 
Apollo naxias manus, Hhyrampue reſolutam modo nato flore honorabat. 
Inter ques etiam piforum amantium wvultus, tamgquam in ſolitudint 
exclamawi:; ergo amr etiam Deos tangit ? 

But to return to our Subject. Thoſe Paintings confirm to ue, 
that it was cuſlomary to paint the Stories of their Heroes (;) in 
the Temples of their Gods; among whom, The/eus was thought 
the propereſt for this Place, as being the Imitator of Hercules, 
both of them having paſſed their whole Lives in glorious Yoils, 
and purging the World from Monſteis. Another Reaton may be, 
that both Hercules and Theſeus were the Inventors of the Games and 
Feſtivals which were famous among the Etru/cans and O/cian:, and 
which with much Solemnity were performed in the magnificent 
Theatre already deſcribed. Beſides, Theſcus is believed to nave 
been the Inventor of the Strophe and Antiſtrophe, in Memory 
of the intricate Windings of the Labyrinth. (%) Srophas ils, 
atque Antiſtrophas inventas a Theſeo fuiſſe ad comme moræmdat, 
Heaueſi Lalyrinthi vias, ex quibus evaſtrat ſoſpes: igitur oppriuit 
eas non ſolum cyclicas eſſe. flexuoſas preterea, intricatas, warias. 

Singing, Dancing, and Mufick were the Decorations of the 
Scene, and are called by the Ezgliſb Country Dances, as if yo 

| ha 


(1) Lib. xxxv. c. 7. Vide G. Philandri annotat. in Vitruv. lib, vii, cap. 7. 
(2) Lib. xxiii. c. 13. 

(3) Lib. xxxiv. c. 7. 

(4) Satyr. cap. 43. 

(5) Luciano in Toxaris, 

(6) Fauſtus Victorinus lib, de Comedia. 


(85) : 
had been the Invention of the Eng/;4 Country People. A Dan | i 
of this kind, imitating_the Windings of the Labyrinth, was 5 
publickly performed in Naples in the Year 1621, with univerſal 
Applauſe ; together with the Tragedy of (1) Criſpus compoſed 
by Stephonins, And in the Year 1743, ſeven Ladies and ſeven 
young Gentlemen danced with elegant Invention in the City of 
Cortona, on Occaſion of the Celebration, by the Tuſcan Aca- 
demy, of the antient O/ccforian Feaſts, in Preſence of the Canon 
Reginald Sallari, of the Academy of Lucca, and Emanuel! Count 


o qe Reichecourt (2) rhe Mæcenas of the Learned. Thus much may k 
'n. EE ſuffice for the Subject of Theſeus. | I 
As to the beforementioned Story of Telpbus, I judge it to 7 
he EF have been placed there. in Alluſion to the Origin of the antient 0 
ne Pelaſci and Tyrrheni, who being Deſcendanis of that Hero, q 
o- landed in this County, For, Tyrrhenus and Tarchon, two Bro- Þ 
n. thers, Sons of Telephus and Hiera (3), arrived in /taly, and ha- ; 
is BE ving overcome the Giants Sithon;, made themſelves Maſters 8 
's, of Sylla and Piſa, according to Hcoplron, who adds, that they Þ 
15 joined with AÆneas in Italy. 65 
9. | 39 
me Simul guogue { c lus inibunt ) gemini filii -" 
0 Mifhrum Regis ( cujus aliquando latitans haſtam x 
-- Curvabii viri Deus, crura witicibus colligans ) 1 
51 Tarchon, & Tyrennus lupi ferwidi, | 
3 Hercules prognati ſanguine. (4) 
at 


And this agrees with the Opinion of Dionyſus Halycarnaſſeus, cone 


T ; cerning the Origin of the Tuſcans, who ſays, Alii Tirenum Tele- 

phi malum firium, weniſſeque poſt Trojam captam in Italiam. . 
„ | The Tyrrhenians mixed themſelves with the Aborigines as all | 
n ; know ; and Tyrrhenus with his Navy, ſtaying in the maritime * 
it : Parts, gave his Name to that Sea, which to this Day is called 3 
, þ the Tyrrhenian ; and Tarchon his Brother went into the Center 
L | of 
, (1) Vide Tarquinium Callutiam de Tragædia. 
d (2) On this Occaſion, it being propoſed for a Theme, that the Hero 
d practiſes Virtue, and perſecuted Vice; the following Sonnet was publiſhed by 
t the Author of this Book, and dedicated to the Count de Richecourt, 
- NQualora io col penſier rimiro un Regno, ; 

Ove taccion le leggi, ove ritorna | 

F Le sfrenata licenza, e le ſue corna 
. Antiche innalza il temerario ſdegno: 
3 Twi e depreſſi ogni ſublime ingegno 
La wirti ſeminuda, e diſadorna, 


Toi  empio interefſe ; ivi ſoggicrna. 
Sete di ſangue, e I tradimento indegno, 
Ma Dio, che agl' innacenti al fin comparte 
Soccorſo maſpettato in mille guiſe, 
| Manda un Erce da remota parte 
Queſti e Teſeo : con efſo Aftrea diviſe 
Amor, pieta, ſenno, walore, ad arte: 
Poi ruppe il Laberinto, e i moſtri ucciſe, 
(3) Theſe pere the Giants of Phlegra and Pellege, Vide Mariano Val 
guarnera. 


(4) Vide Virgil, lib. x. . 153. lib, xi. Yo 725. & 512. 
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of Italy, and became Maſter of Tuſcany, fixing his Palace at Co- 
iona, Which is thus called by Sicilius Italicus (1): 


Cortona ſuperbi 


Jarcbontis dom 


He proceeds, ſaying that Tarchon gave Aſſiſtlance to ZEvear, 
leading the T»/cans in his Favour ; and aflerts that the u 
were derived from Ezruria, inaſmuch as Dardanus the Builder 
of Trey, was the Son of Corytus King of Cortona. 


Let us now quit this long Digreſſion, and return to the Enu- 
meration of the anticnt Paintings which have been dug from 
out of the Earth, beſides thoſe already mentioned, vis. 

A Mercury, as before deſcribed, with a little Bacchus, two 
Paims eight Inches high, and two aims one Inch broad. 

Iwo Pieces, each repreſenting a Victory, one Palm and eight 
Inches high, and one Palm four Inches broad. 

Another, of one Palm ſix Inches high, and four Palms one Inch 
bread, being a Chace oi Stags and wild Boars. 

Another Piece of the ſame Dimenſions, containing q Vaſe of 
Flowers, with a Kid on each Side. 

Another, two Palms three Inches high, and one Palm and an 
Inch broad, having a Temple in it. 

Another, one Palm and five Inches high, and two Palms and 
one Inch broad, where there is another Temple adorned with 
various Columns. | 

A Freeze, or groteſque Work, well deſigned, eight Inches 
in Height, and tour Palms long, which ran round the whole 
Wall 

Two others of four Palms high, and two Palms broad, with 
various Views, Buildings, and Architecture. 

A compleat Picture of one Palm and ten Inches, in which are 
two Muſes, one playing on a Lyre, and the other has a Maſk 
on the Ornaments of ker Hair. 

Another Piece of one Palm and five Inches by two Palms, re- 
preſenting a Lion, wild Bealis, and Views. 1 

Another of the ſame Dimenſions has ſeveral Centaurs, Baild- 
ings, Houſes, and Landſcapes ; and two others ten Inches high, 
and one Palm nine Inches long. with the like Painting. 

Three Pieces, Fellows, with the Head of Meduſa, one 
Palm high, and eleven Inches broad. 5 

Another eleven Inches high and ſeven broad, repreſentin g two 
Heads of fantaſtic Animals. | 

A Stag, with a Bird flying round and pecking at him, nine 
Inches high, and one Palm. broad, 

A Peacock, four Inches and a half high, and nine broad. 

Another unknown Bird of the ſame Size. 


Another, 


() Vide Diſſertaz. ſopra l' Antichità di Cortona del Signor Abbate Ri- 
72 Venuti nel Tom, iv, dell' Accademia Etruſca. x 
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(85) 
had been the Invention of the Engl; Country People. A Dance 
of this kind, imitating the Windings of the Labyrinth, was 
publickly performed in Naples in the Year 1621, with univerſal 
Applauſe; together with the Tragedy of {1) Criſpbus compoſed 
by Stephonius. And in the Year 1743, ſeven Ladies and ſeven 
young Gentlemen danced with elegant Invention in the City of 
Cortona, on Occaſion of the Celebration, by the Tx/tan Aca- 
demy, of the antient O/coforian Feaſts, in Preſence of the Canon 
Reginald Sallari, of the Academy of Lucca, and Enanue Count 
de Richecourt (2) the Macenas of the Learned. Thus much may 
ſuffice for the Subject of Theſcus. 

As to the beforementioned Story of Tel-phas, J judge it to 
have been placed there, in Alluſion to the Origin of the antient 
Pilaſoi and Tyrrheni, who being Deſcendants of that Hero, 
landed in this County. For, Tyrrhenus and Tarchon, two Bro- 
thers, Sons of Telephus and Hiera (3), arrived in ah, and ha- 
ving overcome the Giants Sithoni, made themſelves Maſters 
of Agylla and Piſa, according to Lycophron, who adds, that they 
joined with A neas in Itah. 


Simul quogue ¶ fee 1us inibunt ) gemini filii 
Miſorum Regis ( cujus aliquands latitans haſtam 
Curvabit viri Deus, crura witicibus colligans ) 
Tarchon, & Tyrennus lupi ferwidi, 

Hercules prognati ſanguine. ( 4) 


And this agrees with the Opinion of Dionyſius Halycarnaſſeus, cone 
cerning the Origin of the Tuſcans, who ſays, Alii Tirenum Tele- 
phi malum fi ium, wenifſeque poſt Trejam captam in Italiam. 

The Tyrrhenians mixed themſelves with the Aborigines as all 
know; and Jyrrhenus with his Navy, ſtaying in the maritime 
Parts, gave his Name to that Sea, which to this Day is called 
the Tyrrhenian ; and Tarchon his Brother went into the Center 

of 


(1) Vide Tarquinium Callutiam de Tragedia., 

(2) On this Occaſion, it being propoſed for a Theme, that the Hero 
praiſed Virtue, and perſecuted Vice; the following Sonnet was publiſhed by 
the Author of this Book, and dedicated to the Count de Richecourt. 

| NRuakra io col penſier rimiro un Regno, 

Ove taccion le leggi, ove ritorna 
La sfrenata licenza, e le ſue corna 
Antiche innalza il temerario ſdegno : 

Toi e depreſſo ogni ſublime ingegno 
La wirta ſeminuda, e diſaderna, 
Toi l' empio interefſe ; ivi ſaggiorna. 

Sete di ſangue, e I tradimento indegno. 
Ma Dio, che ag!” innocenti al fin comparte 
Soccorſo maſpettato in mille guiſe, 
Manda un Erse da remota parte 

Queſti 8 Teſeo : con efſo Aſtrea diviſe 
Amor, pieta, ſenno, walore, ad arte: 
Poi ruppe il Laberinto, e i moftri ucciſe, E 

(3) Thefe were the Giants of Phlegra and Pellene, Vide Mariano Val. 


(4) Vide Virgil, lib, x. v. 153. lib. xi. V. 725, & 512. 
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of 1:aly, and became Maſter of Tu/cary, fixing his Palace at Cor- 
tona, Which is thus called by Sicilius Italicus (1): 


Cortona ſuperbi 


 Tarchontis dom. KL 
He proceeds, ſaying that Tarchon gave Aſſiſtance to FEneas, 
leading the Tu/cars in his Favour; and aflerts that the Trojans 
were derived from Etryria, inaſmuch as Dardanus the Builder 
of Troy, was the Son of Corytus King of Cortona. | 


Let us now quit this long Pigreſſion, and return to the Enu- 
meration of the antient Paintings which have been dug from 
out of the Earth, beſides thoſe already mentioned, wiz. 

A Mercury, as before deſcribed, w th a little Pacchaus, two 
Palms eight Inches high, and two Palms one Inch broad. 
Io Pieces, each repreſenting a Victory, one Palm and eight 
Inches high, and one Palm four Inches broad. 

Another, of one Palm ſix Inches high, and four Palms one Inch 
broad, being a Chace of Stags and wild Boars. 

Another Piece of the ſame Dimenſions, containing a Vaſe of 
Flowers, with a Kid on each Side. 

Another, two Palms three Inches high, and one Palm and an 
Inch broad, having a Temple in it. 

Another, one Palm and five Inches high, and two Palms and 
one Inch broad, where there is another Temple adorned with 
various Columns. 

A Freeze, or groteſque Work, well deſigned. eight inches 
in Height, and four Palms long, which ran round the whole 
Wall. 

Two others of four Palms high, and two Palms broad, with 
various Views, Buildings, and Architecture. 

A compleat Picture of one Palm and ten Inches, in which are 
two Muſes, one playing on a Lyre, and the other has a Maſk 
en the Ornaments of her Hair. 

Another Piece of one Palm and five Inches by two Palms, re- 
preſenting a Lion, wild Beails, and Views. 

Another of the ſame Dimenſions has ſeveral Centaurs, Build- 
ings, Houſes, and Landſcapes ; and two others ten Inches high, 
and one Palm nine Inches long, with the like Painting, 

Three Pieces, Fellows, with the Head of Meduſa, one 
Palm high, and eleven Inches broad. 5 

Another eleven Inches high and ſeven broad, repreſenting two 
Heads of fantaſtic Animals. 

A Stag, with a Bird flying round and pecking at him, nine 
Inches high, and one Palm broad. 

A Peacock, four Inches and a half high, and nine broad, 

Another unknown Bird of the ſame Size. 


Another, 


15 Vide Diſſertaz. ſopra l' Antichità di Cortona del Signor Abbate Ri- 
dolſino Venuti nel Tom. iv, dell' Accademia Ettuſca. 


(W) 

Another, two Palms two Inches high, and one Palm broad, 
on which is a Bacchanalian playing upon a 'I'ymbrel. 

A naked Bacchanal fitting on a 'I'iger, one Palm four Inches 
high, and one Palm five Inches broad. 

Another Bacchanalian, the ſame Height, ten Inches broad. 

N Dolphins, in two Pieces, each ſix Inches high and eight 
broad. 


A Figure of Jupiter, embracing Ganymede, five Palms high, 
and four and a half broad. 

If the whole of this magnificent Temple could poſſibly be ſeen, 
and reviewed with carefal Eyes, who knows but in ſome Corner 
might be found a Memorial of the Artiſt, whoſe excellent Works, 
after ſo many Ages, Chance has brought to Light, while the 
Ruins under which they lay, have been the Means of preſerving 
them? Pliny (1) aſſures us, that the Artiſts were wont to put 
their Names to their Pictures; and for a Proof quotes theſe 
Verſes, which were in the Temple of Juno Ardeatina. 


Dignis digna loca picturis condecoravit. 

Reginæ T unonis ſupreme conjugis Templum, 

M. Ludius Elotas Ztolia oriundas, 

Puem nunc, & poſt ſemper ob artem hanc Ardea laudat. 


But is it poſſible to gueſs at the Name of the famous Painter 
of Herculaneum ? perhaps it is; I have demonſtrated that the 
Theatre and the neighbouring Parts were built about the Time of 
Auguſtus. I know allo, that the antient Painters were wont to 
paint on Wood; and that Ladius a celebrated Painter in the 
Auguſian Age, was the firſt, according to P/iny, who painted 
on the Walls, after the Manner of thuſe which have been dug 
up here, and already deſcribed (2). | 

Hic primus inſtituit amæniſimam parietum picturam, Villas. 
& porticus, ac topiaria opera, lucos, nemora, colles, piſcinas, eu- 
ripos, amnes, littora qualia quis optarat. varias ibi cba mbulan- 
tium ſpecies, aut navigantium, terraque Villas adeuntium aſellis, 
aut vehiculis Fam piſcantes, aucupanteſque, aut wenantes, aut 
etiam vindemiantes. Sunt in tjus exemplaribus nobiles paluſtris 
acceſſu, Villæ ſuccolantium ſpecie, mulieres labentes, trepideeque 
feruntur. Plurime preter:a tales argutiæ, faceti{fimi ſales. 1dem- 
que ſubdialibus maritimas urbes pingere inſtituit, blandiſſima aſpeclu, 
nini maque impendio: Could thoſe have been the Works of Lu- 
dins? If i ain miſtaken, or not let the Reader judge. This is 
certain, that his Majeſty the King of the Taue Sicilies may boaſt. 
that he is the only Perſon in the World, who has ſuch antient 
Paintings ſo well preſerved, and perpetuated ; all the other an- 
tient Paintings on Walls being vaniſhed by the Injurics of Time. 
The moſt beautiful were thoſe diſcovered in the E/guiline Falace 
of Titus, which periſhed almoſt as ſoon as they were _— 

at 


(1) Plin, lib. xxx v. cap 10. 
(2) Vid, Demontioſum de Pictura veterum, 


(88) 
But they were immediately copied and engraved by Pietro Santi 
Bartoli; and had it been poſitble to have preſerved them, would 
have raiſed univerſal Wonder. Who knows but theſe of Hercu- 
lancum were done by the fame Hand? and what imports what 
Pliny adds: Sed nulla gloria Artificum eſt, nift eorum, qui tabuins 
pinæere, eoque wenerabilicr apparest antigquitas, when there remains 
not in the World the leaſt Veſtige of an antique Painting, ex- 
cepting a painted. Slate found in a Cavity in the Territory of 
Cortona ſome Years ſince, which moſt valuable 'T'reaſure is now in 
the Poſſeſſion of the learned Sig. Niccolo Vagnucci, a Knight of 
Cortona, who is one of the principal Supports of our E:u/an 
Academy. It repreſents a Muſe crowned with Laurel, with a 
Muſical Inſtrument hanging on her Shoulder, and will be de- 
ſetibed in the Antiquities of Cortona, which will be ſoon pub- 
liſned by Order of the Academy; where they have examined 
into the Matter of which thoſe living Colours are compoſed, 
which ſeem to be covered with a kind of very hard Bitumen, or 
at leaſt with ſome unknown Varniſh ; in which Art Spelles was 
moſt excellent; in whoſe Praiſe P/iny ſays: Unum imitari nemo 


poluit, quod abſoluta opera illinibat atrameato ita tenui, ut idipſun 


repercufJu claricatis colorum vim txcitaret, cuftodiretque a pulvere, 
& fordibus, ad manum intuenti demam apparet : Some of the 
Learned think it ſhould be read ad numen. I would rather ſay 
ad lumen. So much may ſuffice for the Varniſh, which I was 
the Occaſion of having uſed to the beforementioned Pictures. 


IX. 


A Deſcription of ether Buildings in the City of Her- 
culaneum, and the Antiquities found in tbem. 


HAT the Temple I have deſcribed was near and even 
joined to the City of Herculancum, is demonſtrated by the 

other Buildings and Houſes diſcovered immediately afterward ; 
among which one of the heſt had a very large Door, ſtrength- 
ened with Bars of Iron, which fell in Pieces immediately. En- 
tering at the Top, and clearing away the Earth, 1 fond a little 
Corridore or Gallery, which led to a Ground Room, plaiſtered, 
and painted of red Colour; here were found ſeveral Veſſels, and 
Bottles of thick Cryſtal, full of Water; a ſmall Braſs Caſe, en- 
cloſing three or four Pugilli or Stiles, the Inftraments they uſed 


to write with on waxed Tables; and what was ineftimable, 


another little Caſe of the fame Metal, which being opened was 
found to contain a ſmall thin Roll of Silver, written full of 
Greek Characters. And as in the unrolling, it happened to break, 
his Majeſty thought it beſt to put it up for the preſent in his Ca- 
binet, leſt it ſhould be loſt by the indiſcreet Curioſity of any one. 
In another Part was a commodious Stair Caſe, which aſcended 
to the next Story, and entered into a Chamber, ruinous over head, 
which had probably bcen a Kitchen, from the great Quantity 3 
8 5 Vellels 


687) 
Another, two Palms two Inches high, and one Palm broad, 
on which is a Bacchanalian playing upon a Iymbrel. | 
A naked Bacchanal ſitting on a liger, one Palm four Inc 
high, and one Palm five Inches broad. 
Another Bacchanalian, the ſame Height, ten Inches broad. 
: N Dolphins, in two Pieces, each ſix. Inches high and eighr 
road. 


A Figure of Jupiter, embracing Ganymede, five Palms high, 
and four and a half broad. 

If the whole of this magnificent Temple could poſſibly be ſeen, 
and reviewed with careful Eyes, who knows but in ſome Corner 
might be found a Memorial of the Artiſt, whoſe excelleat Works, 
after fo many Ages, Chance has brought to Light, while the 
Ruins under which they lay, have been the Means of preſerving 
them? Pliny (1) aſſures us, that the Artiſts were wont to put 
their Names to their Pictures; and for a Proof quotes thele 
Verſes, which were in the Temple of Fano Ardeatina. 


Dignis digna loca picturis condecoravit, 

Regine T unonis ſupreme conjugis Templum, 

M. Ludius Elotas Ætolla oriundus, 

Quem nunc, & poſt ſemper ob artem hanc Ardea laudat. 


But is it poſſible to gueſs at the Name of the famous Painter 
of Herculaneum * perhaps it is; I have demonſtrated that the 
Theatre and the neighbouring Parts were built about the Time of 
Augufius, I know alſo, that the antient Painters were wont to 
paint on Wood; and that Ludius a celebrated Painter in the 
Auguſian Age, was the hrit, according to Pixx, who painted 
on the Walls, after the Manner of thoſe which have been dug 
up here, and already deſcribed (2). 

Hic primus inſiituit amaeniſſimam parietum fifturam, Villas, 
& porticus, ac topiaria opera, lucos, nemora, collcs, piſciuas, tu 
ripos, amnes, littora gualia quis optarat, varias ibi chambuiny - 
tigm ſpecies, aut navigantium, terraque Villas adeuntium a/eliis, 
aut vehiculis. Fam piſcantes, aucupanteſyue, aut wenantes, aut 
etiam vindemiantes. Sunt in ejus exemplaribus nebiles paluſtris 
acceſſu, Ville ſuccolantium ſpecie, mulieres labentes, trepide git 
feruntur. Plurime præterca tales argutiæ, facetifſimi les. {dem- 
gue ſubdialibus maritimas urbes pingere injlituit, bland Fre , 
mi nimaque imfendio: Could thoſe have been the Works of Lu- 
dius? If I am miſtaken, or not, let the Reader judge. I his 15 
certain, that his Majeity the King of the Two Szcilzes may bout, 
that he is the only Perſon in the World, who has fuch aatient 
Paintings ſo well preſerved, and perpetuated ; all the other an- 
tient Paintings on Walls being vaniſhed by the injuries of lime, 
The moſt beautiful were thoſe diſcovered in the Ejquilize Velice 
of Titus, which periſhed almoſt as foon as they were fund. 

Luz 


(x) Plin, lib. xxx v. cap 10. 
(2) Vid. Demontioſum de Pictura veterum. 
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But they were immediately copied and engraved by Pietro Santi 

Bartoli; and had it been poſſible to have preſerved them, would 
have raiſed univerſal Wonder. Who knows but theſe of Her-cu- 
laneum were done by the ſame Hand ? and what imports what 
Pliny adds: Sed nulla gloria Artificum eft, niſi eorum, qui tabulas 
pinxere, eoque wenerabilior apparet antiquitas, when there remains 
not in the World the leaſt Veſtige of an antique Painting, ex- 
cepting a painted Slate found in a Cavity in the Territory of 
Cortona ſome Years ſince, which moſt valuable Treaſure is now in 
the Poſſeſſion of the learned Sig. Niccolo Vagnucei, a Knight of 
Cortona, who is one of the principal Supports of our Etruſcan 
Academy. It repreſents a Muſe crowned with Laurel, with a 
Muſical Inſtrument hanging on her Shoulder, and will be de- 
feribed in the Antiquities of Cortona, which will be ſoon pub- 
liſhed by Order of the Academy; where they have examined 
into the Matter of which thoſe living Colours are compoſed, 
which ſeem to be covered with a kind of very hard Bitumen, or 
at leaſt with ſome unknown Varniſh ; in which Art Apelles was 
molt excellent; in whoſe Praiſe Pliny ſays : Unum imitari nemo 
potuit, quod abſoluta opera illinibat atramento ita tenui, ut idipſum 
repercuſſu claricatis colorum vim txcitaret, cuſtodiretque a pulvere, 
& ſordibus, ad manum intuenti demam apparet : Some of the 
Learned think it ſhould be read ad numer, I would rather ſay 
ad lumen. So much may ſuffice for the Varniſh, which I was 
the Occaſion of having uſed to the beforementioned Pictures. 


IX. 


A Deſcription of other Buildings in the City of Her- 
culaneum, and the Antiquities found in them. 


HAT the Temple I have deſcribed was near and even 
joined to the City of Herculaneum, is demonſtrated by the 

other Buildings and Houſes diſcovered immediately afterward ; 
among which one of the beſt had a very large Door, —_— 
ened with Bars of Iron, which fell in Pieces immediately. Eu- 
tering at the Top, and clearing away the Earth, I found a little 
Corridore or Gallery, which led to a Ground Room, plaiſtered, 
and painted of red Colour; here were found ſeveral Veſſels, and 
Bottles of thick Cryſtal, full of Water; a ſmall Braſs Caſe, en- 
cloſing three or four Pugilli or Stiles, the Inſtruments they uſed 
to write with on waxed Tables; and what was ineſtimable, 
another little Caſe of the ſame Metal, which being opened was 
found to contain a ſmall thin Roll of Silver, written full of 
Greek Characters. And as in the unrolling, it happened to break, 
his Majeſty thought it beſt to put it up for the preſent in his Ca- 
binet, leſt it ſnould be loſt by the indiſcreet Curioſity of any one. 

In another Part was a commodious Stair Caſe, which aſcended 
to the next Story, and entered into a Chamber, ruinous over head, 
which had probably been a Kitchen, from the great 2 
N | Veſſels 
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Veſfels of Braſs and Earth found there, as Diſhes, Trivets, and 
other 'Things; too many to deſcribe, and Which I did not Mi- 
nutely examine. Here I ſaw Eggs wonderfully preſerved, and 
Almonds, and Nuts Which maintained their natural Colour, but 
being opened the Kernels were found to be turned to Coals or 
Aſhes. If à contiguous Ruin a Brafs Ink Pot was found, which 
{till retained the black Colour of, the Ink, ſo as to be able to 
{tain any thing. 1 ſhall not ſpeak of the Fragments of Earthen 
Veſſels, burre Wood, Iron Locks, Keys, Latches, Bolts, 
Door Rings, Hinges, Spears, Enyraved Stones and Medals, the 
greater Part of which were of Nero, with the Temple of Janus 
on the! Reverſe. Thete' were found ſome Moſaic Pavements, 
but ordinary — 2 being of that kind which Yittuvius calls 
Pavimentum ſthilbè, in Imitation of Scrolls, and ſuch like. Ic 
is ſurprizing that in theſe Pieces they ſhould give all the Degra - 
dations of Colours, eſpecially with true Stones; we ſhould certata- 
ly think it incredible,” but that we ſre in Nome a moſt furprizing 
Fxample of a Square found in the Middle of a Pavement in the 
Adrian Villa, a Copy of which M. Farietti has publiſhed eh- 
graved in a % ;ͤ ode 

In another Place were the Ruins of a Bath, paved with little 
Squares, in which were found ſeveral Sorts of Veſſels and Layers 


of Braſs. In fnvther Place was found a'Cellar, which for its Sin- 


pularity deferves particular Deſcription: A Door of white 
Marble, not very large, led into a ſquare Room, about four- 
teen Vards long, or perhaps more, as they had not cleared away 
the Barth, and eight Vards broad. In the Middle of one of the 
Sides was Wünd another Door, which led into another Room 
about the ſame Length, but almoſt Square. Round the Sides 
of both theſe Rooms, which were paved with Marble, ran a 
kind of Step, about half a Yard high, covered with thin Slips 
of Marble, Which ſeemed at firſt Sight intended for a Seat, 
having a handſome Cornice round the Edge; but examining it 
nearer, I ſaw on the Top ſeveral round Pieces of Marble very 
fine, which being removed, were found to have ſerved as Covets, 
or Stopples to ſomè very large Earthen Veſſels, which were en- 
doſed With Mortat, and buried in the Earth, having their 
Mouths juſt eneloſed within the Seat. On one Side thete was 


en oblong Square in the Wall, like a grand Window, full of 


Earth, Which at firſt Sight appeared to have been the Mouth of 
an Oven, che inner Wall being black, as if done with Smoak. 
But at Jaſt it appeared to be only a kind of Cupboard or Buffet, 
whieh reached the Length of a Cane (1) into the Wall; within 
which was found in 60d Order, a Number of Steps made of 
Marble of various Colours ; reſembling thoſe ſet on Altars for 
Candleſticks and Flowerpots to ſtand on. The Steps were form- 
ed of Marble of different Colours, and adorned with a hand- 


ſome Cornice. I imagine they were intended to hold in proper 


2 317 4 1 1 2 1 Order 
(1) 4 Cane is a Neapolitan Meaſare, equal ty eigbt Palms, er about fat 

Feet eight Inches Englith, 92440 
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(90) 
Order finall Veſſels or Bottles of Cryſtal, or other Kinds, wit 
Samples of the belt Wines, or other Liquors The large Veſſel; 
which were buried were of a round Figure, excepting the, Mouth 
which roſe above the Level of the Pavement, nd was incloſed 
in the Marble Step. I believe they might contain about ten 
Barrels each, Tuſcan Meaſure. 

All this, to my great Concern, was ruined, and the Marble 
taken away, and put to other Uſes, before I could prevent 
it; and the grcat Wine Veſtels were broke in taking ont, 
but two of them, being hooped with Iron, are to be icen in the 
King's Garden. I thiuk, if | am-not miſtaken, 1 have ſeen x 
great Veſſel, like one of theſe, in the Garden of the Willa Bo. 
gbeſe in Kome ; ard others in the ta Mattei an Mount Colin, 
and in other Villas in Pome, In the Year 1732, in the Space 
between the Chapel of Corfini in the Laterar Baſilica, and the 
Well of Rome, were found ſo great a Number of vaſt Earthen 
Veſſels, for keeping Wine, that aſter they had dug out an hun- 
dred, they leit a greater Number buried in the Earth Theſe 
Veſſels had narrow Necks and large Bodies, about two Feet Di. 
ameter. 'Theie were all marked near the Neck, and ſome were 
alto wrote upon with Ink, One of tneſe was purchaſed by my 
Brother from the Muſeum ot sig. France/co Vettori, mentioned 
by P. Lupi of the Society of Jeſus, in his Treatiſe on the In- 
icription of 8? Severa the Martyr (1). On one of theſe Veſlel; 
was, OPVS. DOLIAR. VINARIVM. The Names which 
were impreſſed on the Handles, and on the Necks of theſe 
Veſſels were the Names of the Potters. Thoſe wrote with Ink 
were the Names of the Owners of the Wine contained therein; 
and from the Multiplicity of Names, it is conjectured, that the 
Place where they were found had been a Cellar for the Ule of 
the Soldiers, who were ſtationed there to guard the Walls ; and 
that the Wine contained in each belonged to him whoſe Name 
was writren thereon, whether he had purchaſed the ſame, or thai 
it was diſtributed to him as his Allowance. 

Bat to return: .In order to keep the famous and briſk Wine 
of the Antients, it was neceſſary that they ſhould have thee 
Veſſels placed underground, which in ſome Places have been 
found one over another. This agrees with the Law I»f/rumenta 
8, and the Law, Cum fundus 21. F. de fundo Inſtr. where it ſays, 
Dolia defofſa, infa. Pancirolus thinks that the Antients had no 
Wine Vaults or Cellars, for this Reaſon Quia Dolia, quem erart 
imbecillz, ſub terram dimittchant, See Pliny (2), where he 
{ſpeaks of Wine Vaults. Ihe Wine Veſfels ought to be a Cart- 
Load and contain an Hundred and twenty Amphora, which ac- 
cording to ſome is One thouſand fix hundred Pound weight, and 
others make it One thouſand nine hundred and twenty; not- 
withſtanding the Aſſertion of Columella, who ſays, SeſquiciHeart 
triginta Amphorarum Dolium afpel/at. I cannot be certain, as | 
was not in Time to meaſure how much Liquor they were capable 


of 


(1) Pag. 44. . 
(2) Plia, lib, 14. cap. 21, Aquin, Lexic, Agticult. male explicat omnia, 
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Veſſels of Brafs and Earth found there, as Diſhes, Trivets, and 
other Things, too many to deſcribe; and which I did not mi- 
nutely examine. Here I ſaw Eggs wonderfully preſerved, and 
| Almonds, and Nuts which maintained their natural Colour, but 
being opened the Kernels were found to be turned to Coals or 
Aſhes. In a contiguous Ruin a Braſs Ink Pot was found; which 
till retained the black Colour of the Ink, ſo as to be able to 
lain any thing. 1 ſhall not ſpeak of the Fragments of Earthen 
{ Veſlels, burnt Wood, Iron Locks, Keys, Latches, Bolts, 
Door Rings, Hinges, Spears, Engraved Stones and Medals, the 
| greater Part of which were of Nero, with the Temple of Far:s 
on the Reverſe. There were found ſome Moſaic Pavements, 
bat ordinary enough, being of that kind which Yitrawius calls 
| Pawimentum ſectile, in Imitation of Scrolls, and ſuch like. It 
is ſurprizing that in theſe Pieces they ſhould give all the Degra- 
ditions of Colours, eſpecially with true Stones; we ſhould certain- 
ly think it incredible, but that we ſee in Rome a moſt ſurprizing 
} Example of a Square found in the Middle of a Pavement in the 
| &drimn Villa, a Copy of which M. Furiciti has publiſhed en- 
| gravel in a Copper Plate, 
| In another Place were the Ruins of a Bath, paved with little 
Squares, in which were found ſeveral Sorts of Veſſels and Lavers 
of Braſs. In another Place was found a Cellar, which for its Sin- 
gularity deſerves particular Deſcription: A Door of white 
Marble, not very large, led into a ſquare Room, about four- 
teen Yards long, or perhaps more, as they had not cleared away 
the Earth, and eight Yards broad. In the Middle of one of the 
Sides was found another Door, which led into another Room 
about the ſame Length, but almoſt Square. Round the Sides 
of both theſe Rooms, which were paved with Marble, ran a 
kind of Step, about half a Yard high, covered with thin Slips 
of Marble, which ſeemed at firſt Sight intended for a Seat, 
h1ving a handſome Cornice round the Edge; but examining it 
nearer, I ſaw on the Top ſeveral round Pieces. of Matble very 
fine, which being removed, were {ound to have ſerved as Covers, 
or Stopples to ſome very large Earthen Veilels, which were en- 
cloſed with Mortar, and buried in the Earth, having their 

louths juſt encloſed within the Seat. On one Side there was 
an oblong Square in the Wall, like a grand Window, full-of 
Earth, which at firſt Sight appeared to have been the Mouth of 
.an Oven, the inner Wall being black, as if done with Smoak. 
But at laſt it appeared to be only a kind of Cupboard or Buffet, 
Kt Qs Ye the Length of a Cane (1) into the Wall; within 
which was found in good Order, a Number of Steps made of 
Marble of various Colours ; reſembling thoſe ſet on Altars for 
Candleſticks and Flowerpots to ſtand on. The Steps were form- 
ed of Marble of different Colours, and adorned with a hand- 


ſome Cornice. I imagine they were intended to hold in proper 
L Order 


(1) A Cane is 4 Neapolitan Meaſure, equal to eight Palus, or abeut A 
Feet eight Inebes Engliſh, 


8, and the Law, Cum fundus 21. F. de fundo Ir fir. where it ſays, 


5 (9) 
Order ſmall Veflels or Bottles of Cryſtal, or other Kinds, wit, 
Samples of the belt Wines, or other Liquors. The large eſſeh 
which were buried were of a round Figure, excepting the Mouth 
which roſe above the Level of the Pavement, and was incloſe 
in the Marble Step. I believe they might contain about te 
Barrels each, Tuſcon Meaſure. 

All this, to my great Concern, was ruined, and the Marit 
taken away, and put to other Uſes, before I could preyen 
it; and the great Wine Veſſels were broke in taking out 
but two of them, being hooped with Iron, are to be ſeen in the 

King's Garden. I think, if I am not miſtaken, I have ſeen; 
great Veſſel, like one of theſe, in the Garden of the Villa By. 
gheſe in Nome; and others in the Villa Matte: on Mount Cœlia, 
and in other Villas in Rome, In the Year 1732, in the Space 
between the Chapel of Corſini in the 1 aſilica, and the 
Wall of Rome, were found fo great a Number of vaſt Earthen 
Veſſels, for keeping Wine, that after they had dug out an hun. WF Th 
dred, they left a greater Number buried in the Earth, Theſe Wir: t 
Vellels had narrow Necks and large Bodies, about two Feet Di. Why th 
ameter. Theſe were all marked near the Neck, and tome were Meſſel 
allo wrote upon with Ink. One of theſe was purchaſed by my 
Brother from the Muſeum of Sig. Franceſco Vettori, mentioned 
by P. Lupi of the Society of Jeſus, in his Treatiſe on the It. 
ſcription of Se Severa the Martyr (1)., On one of theſe Veſſck 
waz, OPVS. DOLIAR. VINARIVM. The Names which 
were impreſſed on the Handles, and on the Necks of theſe 
Veſſels were the Names of the Potters. Thoſe wrote with Ink 
were the Names of the Owners of the Wine contained therein; 
and from the Multiplicity of Names, it is conjectured, that the 
Place where they were found had bcen a Cellar for the Uſe of 
the Soldiers, who were ſtationed there to guard the Walls; and 
that the Wine contained in each belonged to him whoſe Name 
was writren thereon, whether he had purchaſed the ſame, or that 
It was diſtributed to him as his Allowance. 

But to return: In order to keep the famous and briſk Wine 
of the Antients, it was neceſſary that they ſhould have theſe 
Veſſels placed underground, which in ſome Places have been 
found one over another. This agrees with the Law Inſtrumenta 


Dolia defofſa, infixa. Pancirolus thinks that the Antients had no 
Wine Vaults or Cellars, for this Reaſon Quia Dolia, gum ef ant 
imbecilla, ſub terram dimitiebant. See Pliny (2), where he 
ipeaks of Wine Vaults. The Wine Veſſels ought to be a Cart- 
Toad and contain an Hundred and twenty Amphora, which ac- 
cording to tome is One thouſand fix hundred Pound weight, and 
others make it One thouſand nine hundred and twenty; not- 
withſtanding the Aſſertion of Co/ume/la, who ſays, Sefquiculeare 
tricvinta Amphorarum Dolium appellat. I cannot be certain, as 
was not in Time to meaſure how much Liquor they were — 
0 


(r) Pag. 44. : 
(2 Plin, lib. 14. cap. 21, Aquin. Lexic, Agricult, male explicat omnia. 
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Yeh; f containing. It is certain they were of that Form which this 
WA cor calls vertrofe 3 and there is no doubt but theſe were the 
ofet tt or Dolia of the Latins ; of which Nonias ſays, Dolia ſunt 
ten / grandia, quibus winum reconditur. Nor could they be of a 
"_ all Capacity, fince one of them ſerved the great Diogenes 
or a Babitationz of whom Laertius ſays (1), Dilium, quod in 
Vent re cr at, ' pro demo hatuit, ſicut ipſe teflatur in epiſtulis, and 
rena (2): 


the 

en )J 0'c+ ++ FO R_S 

B. Nor ardent Cynici: f reger's, altera fiet 

lim | Cras dimus, aut eadem plumb? commiſa manebit. 

pace I Son ſit lr rander, teſia cum widit in illa 

the Magnum habitatorem c. 

then 

aur. Theſe Verſes decide againſt thoſe who will have Dicgeness 
heſe Hurt to have been of Wood, and not of baked Earth, becauſe, 
Di. Why they, that Philoſopher often roiled it about (3). As if theſe 


eſſels could not be rolled without breaking, either upon the 
my round, upon Dung, upon Skins, or even on the hard Pave- 
net ent, fince we ſee they were made of a very great Thickneſs. 
In. Nor did the Antients uſe any other Method in making their 
fic ines, than we do. 

ch They firſt trod the Grapes briskly, of which I ſhall ſpeak elſe- 
heſe fnere on the Subject of a Baſſo Relievo of mine, and put them 
Ink erwards into a very large Veſſcl called Lago; then they preſſed 
in; Wh: trodden Grapes with the Stalks in a Preſs, and mixed the 
the ice with the remaining Muſt in the Lago, which is ſet forth 
e of WW U/5ianrs in the Law, Si Servas 27. H. Alt. F. ad l.. Apuiliam, 
and d by Varro (4). Others cutting the Bunches, and taking the 
ame ry Kernels of the Grapes, ſqueeze the Juice of them, and mix 


that e lat Preſſing with Water, whic? they give inſtend of Wine 
their Labourers in the Winter Seaſon (5). Whence Father 
[ine % Aquino (6) deſcribing the Vintage of the Antients, with 
heſe e Teſtimonies of Cato, Varo, and Pliny; Findemia dicitur a 
een en, quoniam uva a wite demitur. Collectis off woarum, ad 
ta Wm exprimendum, & affervandum, Argumentum uberis futuræ 
ys, nic ſelent eſſe imbres, qui dere deciduut, del cum adbuc a- 
| no art ue. Autumnates pluwi r officiunt illis potius; caſſue, 
ant res quidem copia, ſed uſu vapidas & deprivates redduut. Op- 
he Winn windemie tempus inter Vergiliarum occaſum, & Antum- 
art- WW ahinofium cum Larrone ſlatuunt Scriptores alii. Conjeclur®,, 
ac. e ſuper av a7 maturitate capiuntur a viſu, & guſtu, fullaces 
and 1 ſunt. 
Ot- : 
are 1) Diog. Laert. lib. vi, ſet. 23. obſer ves, that Metres was a Temple to 
ol Mother of God in Athens, where they kept their Laws, their G —— and 
ble Showa See Valeſius ad Harpoctationem, p. 272. Gregor Miariane. 
Jambicis. 


of 2, ſuvenalis Sat. xiv. % 308. as 
B) Vide Lucianom in libello, quomodo con{cribenda fit Hiſtoria. 
De re ruſtica. cap. 54. Erafmus in Chiliadibus, 

Vas le Note de! Pancirolo. 

Nomencelat. Agr'calt. pag. 192. 
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font. Jutiorem votam exhibent vinacei, cum, deteiſa vitiditny 


nigreſcere incipuunt. Cupis, cofhinis. corbibas, omngue compar ni 
ſapellectile viundemiali, priorem ceteris curationem vinteminion 
haben in uvis eligendis, Præcoces, & que ex locis magis aprici 
perveniunt, prius debent decerpi. Racemos acerbos ſiccoſque delrali 
fubent, quibus wini ſapor ſuavior cordi eſt. Iidem in lacu wingzy 
calcati præl' ſubjiciantur, ut quod reliquum muſti eſt, exprinatuy 
Poſt expreſſa vina, defruti ad uſus domeſticos, lor &que ad fu nile 
S operarum potionem curandæ, ſupereſ labor. Lara potio off er 
vinaceis aqua maceratis, que conficitur, poſiquam totum muſium a 
acixis eft expreſſum, Eam potionem ſcite Plinius vinum operarim 
apbellat. Vindemiæ tempore Romani antiguitus celebrabant Vu. 
a ; quo feſs novum vinum degujlatum Fovi libalant. Et omniun 
qreidem nationum concenſu tempus vindemiale exa tum legitur fin 
lari oflentatione hilaritatis, & ruſticorum, e lacu For culari αe. 
tium, excito quodam impurique fervore letiti@. 

Thus much may ſuffice on this Subject. TI ſhall only ad 
that theſe Diſcoveries were made in the Winter of 1740; bit 
as I have by me, an Account of what were diſcovered the Sus. 
mer before, which I have not hitherto made any particular Ma. 
tion of, I thought it would not be amiſs to preſent it to the Pub: 
ek, in order to procure the Character, it not of a learned, it 
leaſt of a faithful Riitorian. yy 


CHAP. 7 
A Diary of the Diſcoveries made in the Summer of 1750 


ESIDES the two beforementioned marble Tables, 
which were written the Names of the Liberti adlecti, u 
ew made Citizens of Herculaneum, formed in three Columns u 
each Table, (the lait Letter of each Name, ſtanding ſeparit 
from the other Part of the Word, and forming a Line by iti 
were found, 8 by 
May 24th, 1739, A large metal Vaſe, and a Spoke of ond 
the Wheels of the beforementioned brazen Chariot. 

On the 29th, ſcyeral Pieces of poliſhed Marble, and two v1 
fair Cramps, of a particular fantailical Form, which had ba 
uſed to join great Stones, 

On the zoth, fourteen ſquare Pieces of poliſhed Marble. 
June 1, ſeveral well-formed braſs Letters of the Length al 
Palm, each having three little Spikes of the ſame Metal, 
which they had been faſtened to the Wall or Marble; they vl 
” O, an 8, a B, an F, an M, an 8, an O, and P. B. L. tv 
ther. 

A ſmall Maſt of baked Earth, repreſenting the Head cl 
Lion: a Metal Handle; and ſeveral Pieces of Marble, amo 
which was a Fragment of a Cornice. * 

On the 2d, a Plate of Metal more than three Palms high, a 
79 and à half broad; five other Pieces of the beforem re” 
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of containing, It is certain they were of that Form which this 
Author calls wentro/e ; and there is no doubt but theſe were the 
Butts or Delia of the Latins ; of which Nonizs ſays, Dolia funt 
vaſa grandia, quibus vinum reconditur, Nor could they be of a 
very {mall Capacity, ſince one of them ſerved the great Diogenes 
for a Habitation; of whom Laertius ſays (1), Dilium, quod in 
Metroo erat, pro domo habuit, ficut ipſe teflatur in epiſtalis, and 
T avenal (2): ; 


5 „„ 7. 
Non ardent Cynici: fi fregeris, altera fiet 

Cras domus, aut eadem p/umba commiſſa manebit, 
Serfit Alzxarder, tea cum widit in illa 
Magnum habitatorem c. 


Theſe Verfes decide againſt thoſe who will have Diogenes's 
Butt to have been of Wood, and not of baked Earth, becauſe, 
ſ-y cney, that Philoſopher often rolled it about (3). As if theſe 
Veſſels could not be rolled without breaking, either upon the 
Ground, upon Dung, upon Skins, or even on the hard Pave- 
ment, ſince we ſee they were made of a very great Thickneſs. 

Nor did the Antients uſe any other Method in making their 
Wines, than we do. 

They firſt trod the Grapes briskly, of which I ſhall ſpeak: elſe. 
where on the Subject of a Baſſo Relievo of mine, and put them 
afterwards into a very large Veſſel called Lago; then they preſied 
the trodden Grapes with the Stalks in a Preſs, and mixed the 
juice with the remaining Muſt in the Lago, which is ſet forth 
by Ulpianus in the Law, Si Serwas 27. F. ult. F. ad L. Aquiliam, 
and by Varro (4). Others cutting the Bunches, and taking the 
very Kernels of the Grapes, ſqueeze the Juice of them, and mix 
the laſt Preſüng with Water, which they give inſtead of Wine 
to their Labourers in the Winter Seaſon (5). Whence Father 
Carlo Aquino (6) deſcribing the Vintage of the Antients, with 
the Teſtimonies of Cato, Varro, and Pliny; Vindemia dicitur a 
demendo, quoniam ud a vite demitar, Collectio oft uyarum, ad 
ah exprimendum, & afervandum. Argumentum uberis futuræ 
vindemiæ ſolent eſſe imbres, qui were decidunt, vel cum adbuc a- 
cerbe ſunt nuæ. Autumnales pluviæ —_— illis potius; eaſque, . 
largiores quidem copia, ſed uſa vapidas & deprivatas reddunt. Op- 
portunum vind:mig tempus inter Vergiliarum occaſum, & Autum- 
nale æqui noctiu n cum Varrone flatuunt Scriptores alii, Conjecturæ, 


guæ ſuper uvas um maturitate capiuntur à viſa, & guſta, fallaces 


(1) Diog. Laert. lib. vi. ſet, 23. obſerves, that Metras was A Temple to 
the Mother of God in Athens, where they kept their Laws, their Gifts, and 
their Treaties. See Valeſius ad Harpocrationem, p. 272. Gregor Mariang, 
in jambicis. 

(2) Juvenalis Sat. xiv. V 308. ED 
(3) Vide Lucianum in libello, quamodo con{cribenda fit Hiſtoria, 
(4) De re ruſtica. cap. 54. Fraſmus in Chiliadibug, 

(5) Vide le Note del Pancirolo. 

(6) Nomenclat, Agricult, pag. 107. 
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funt. T utiorem notam. exhibent vinacei, cum, deter ſa viriditate, 
nigreſcere incipiunt. Cupis, cophi nis, corbibus, amnique .comparatg 
fupelleAile vindemiali, priorem ceteris curation m wvindemiatores 
habent in uvis eligendis. Præcaces, & que ex locis magis apriciz 
perweniunt, prius debent decerpi. Racemas acerbos Keel del rab 
jubent, quibus vini ſapor ſuavior cordi et. lidem in lacu vinario 
calcati pres ſubjiciantur, ut quod relipuum muſli eſt, expri matur. 
Poſt expreſſa vina, defruti ad uſus domeſticos, lorægue ad familia 
& operarum potianem curandæ, ſupereſt labor. Lora potio eff ex 
wvinaceis aqua maceratis, que conficitur, poſiguam totum muſiym ex 
acinis eſt exprefſum, Fam potionem ſcite Plinius vinum eperariun 
appellat. Vindemie tempore Romani antiquitus celehrahant V ina- 
lia; quo feſto novum dinum deguflatum Jovi e. Et omnium 
guidem nationum concenſu tempus vindemiale exatum legitur ſingu- 
lari oftentatione hilaritatis, & ruſticorum, e lacu torculari exitien> 
tium, excito quodam impunigue ferwore letitie.  , | 
Thus much may ſuffice: on this Subject. I ſhall only add, 
that theſe Diſcoveries were made in the Winter of 1740 ; but 
as I have by me, an Account of what were diſcovered the Sum- 
mer before, which I haye not hitherto made any particular Men- 
tion of, I thought it would not be amiſs to preſent it to the Pub- 
lick, in order to procure the Character, if not of a learned, a; 
leaſt of a faithful Hiſtorian, 


| A Diary of the Diſcoveries made in the Summer of 1739. 


3 ESIDES the two beforementioned marble Tables, on 
which were written the Names of the Liberti adledti, or 
new made Citizens of Herculancum, ſormed in three Columns on 
each Table, (the laſt Letter of each Name, ſtanding ſeparate 
from the other Part of the Word, and forming a Line by itſelf 
were found, | 3 | 
May 24th, 17 39 A large metal Vaſe, and a Spoke of one of 
the Wheels of the beforementioned brazen Chariot. | 
On the 29th, ſeveral Pieces of poliſhed Marble, and two very 
fair Cramps, of a particular fantallical Form, which had been 
uſed to join great Stones, | 
On the zoth, fourteen ſquare Pieces of poliſhed Marble. 
' Zune 1, ſeveral well-formed braſs Letters of the Length of a 
Palm, each having three little Spikes of the ſame Metal, by 
which they had been faſtened to the Wall or Marble ; they were 
wo, an 8, a E, an F, an M, an 8, an O, and P. B. L. toge- 


Ar. WEE 1 wy 
A ſmall Maſk of baked Earth, repreſenting the Head of ; 
Lion ; a Metal Handle; and ſeveral Pieces cf Marble, among 
which waz 2 Fragment of a Carnice, : | 

On the 2d, a Plats of Metal more than three Palms high, and 
iwo-2nd a half broad; five other Pieces of the heforem entioned 


brazm 


+ _— | 
brazen Horſe ; and a Piece of a fluted Pilaſter of white Marble, 
four Palms long, and one broad. | | | 

On the 3d, .the Head of the great brazen Horſe, which was 
found the 15th of April, whole and prefe&, and ready to join to 
the Body, to which it had been let in; on the Forehead was a 
{mall Baſſo Relievo, repreſenting Victory crowning the Emperor 
on Horſeback. C17: 1% 48 7 bp; | 

On the 4th, Another Piece of the Ornament of the Chariot; 
and other Pieces of the Horſe Furniture, in Braſs; they had been 
looſe, and had been faſtened on; alſo two Maſks of baked Earth. 

On the 6th, A large round Shield of Metal, entire; a Laver, 
and other like Fragments, 3 

On the 8th, a great Number of Fragments of Braſs, among 
which was a Piece of the Ornament of the fore Part of the Cha- 
riot, with three Holes on each Side, by which it had been 
faſtened or rivetted ; and ſeveral Pieces of Iron conſumed with 
Ruſt. 

On the gth, ſome Fragments of the beforementioned Infcrip- 
tions; with various other Fragments of Marble, and another 
Spoke of the Chariot Wheel, | 

On the 17th, A Braſs Plate, two Palms long, and one and a 
half broad; in the Area of the Theatre a Marble Baſe, two 
Palms wide. 

On the 2oth, a fine Head in Marble entire, with a naked Arm 
of the ſame Material, which had not been broken off, but had 
B faſtened, or ingrafted, as I ſaid before; alſo iome round 


Bars of Metal, 

On the 21ſt, ſeveral Marble Pedeſtals ſor Statues, one of which 
was three Palms wide; and the Statue of Yic:ria the Mother of 
Balbus, 

On the 23d, a Hoop of Metal, two Palms Diameter; and a 
fine Vaſe of Metal, with Handles, and other Fragments. 

On the 25th, divers Baſes of Metal, and of Marble; tne Sta- 
tue of Balbus, with a Toa, ſtanding on its Feet. 

On the zoth, other Fragments; two entire Plates of Netal, 
one large, the other ſmall. 

Fehl, ſeveral Medals; an Urn of baked Farth to hold 
Afhes, four Palms high; and three Pieces of another Inſcription 
of Coloni adlecti, containing the Names of fixty-three Perſons, 

On the 4th, three other Vaſes or Uins like that mentioned a- 
bove, but broken. | 

On the 6th, various Fragments of Statues, and ſeveral Frag- 
ments of Braſs ; eight Veſſels of Metal, in the Shape of Buckets; 
and five Hinges of Metal, belonging to ſome Doors, 

On the 17th, another Braſs Veſſel, with a very large Bottom. 

On the 2oth, a fine Maſk of Touchſtone, broken, the Eve 
of which, I obſerved, was made of a different Compoſition ; alfa 
Fragments, and Braſs Cramps. | 

On the 23d, They began to break up the fine Moſaic Pave- 
ment of the Temple of Hercules. 

On the 24th, fifteen Marble Pedeſtals: a very curious large 


\ 


Lamp of baked Earth, four Palms and a half in Diameter. , 
| A 


/ 
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A very ſine braſs Candleſtick, the Shank well preſerved; and 
fome little Chains of Metal Wire, nicely twiſted together, 
which probably belonged to this Candleſtick ; ſeveral Pieces of 
white Metal, (ſerving the Purpoſe of Looking Glafles. 

Many Lacrymatoria of Glaſs and of Earth ; Iron Rings to 
wear on the Fingers; an Earpicker of Metal; and ſeveral Pieces 
of Flutes, made of Bone; two very large Braſs Pans; and a ſe- 
micircular Cornice of Marble, All theſe were lying on the above- 
mentioned Moſaic Pavement, which in the Circuit was formed 
of imall Pieces of Marble, of a triangular equilateral Figure, 

On the zi of Auguſt, the Mane of a large brazen Horle; ſe- 
vera] Pieces of Marble; and a Ring of Braſs, faſtened to a Cover 
of Copper. 

On the 5th, a Braſs Cylinder in the Form of a Cannon, di- 
vided into four equal Parts, with two thin Piates ſeparated at the 
Extremity ; and twenty-five Conſular Medals of Silver. 

On the 7th, a Spear of Metal, and three Pieces of a Flute 
made of Bone. 

On the 17th, a Medaglion in Marble of one Palm and half an 
Inch Diameter, perfectly preſerved, with a Baſſo Relievo on each 
Side; one of which is thought to be a Sacrifice, there being a 
Woman ſtanding in a Tunica, before whom is a naked Man kil- 
ling a Hog, whoſe Blood ſhe receives in a Veilel ; on the other 
Side, is an old Man fitting, half naked, playing upon two Pipes, 
which he holds with both his Hands. - 

A Piece of Marble which had ſerved for the Rim of a 
Welt; a large Braſs Lock; Lamps of baked Earth; a fine 
Maſk of Braſs; other Pieces of Flurcs like the former; a Vaſe 
ef Glaſs ; ſeveral Pieces of a Cup of Metal; and three large 
earthen Veſſels, 

On the 18th, two Maſks, one of Marble, very fine, the 
other of baked Earth; ſeveral Braſs Rings; a large Marble 
Mortar; a Braſs Pot, of a middling Size; ſeveral Pieces of Ci- 
*0{/ine of Eovpt 3 Pieces of a moſaic Pavement ; a Lion's Foot in 
Marble, of perfect Workmanſhip, which had ſupported a Marble 
Table; the Trunk of a Woman delicately formed; and two 
treat Pieces of Tron. 

1 On the 19th, four Pieces, and a ſmall Baſe of Cipolline of 

On the 2oth, a Vaſe of Metal, to hold Fire, a Palm and half 
Diameter, broken, but with Hands and Feet very fine and en- 
tire. 

On the 224, ſeveral Iron Rings; four Buckets; a fine Lock 
of Metal; an Farthen Pipkin; a Glaſs Ball ; Cramps, and 
other Pieces of Metal and Marble. 

On the 20th, a Piece of a Column of Diaſpro; and other 
Pieces of Marble and Metal. 

On the 27th, a very large Knife, with a Handle, for ſlaying 
Victims; a Piece of Marble, like thoſe uſed for Grinding 
Colours ; another Piece of a Column of Diaſpro ; and Pieces ot 
Travertigo, of three or four Palms each, * 
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brazen Horſe ;: and a Piece o ted Pilaſter of white Marble, 
four Palms long, and one bybad: | 

In the 3d, the Head of the great brazen Horſe, which was 
found the 15th of April, whole and prefect, and ready to join to 
tue Body, to which it had been let in; on the Forehead was a 
{mall Ba ſio Relievo, repreſenting Victory crowning the Emperor 
on Horſeback. , 

On the 4th, Another Piece of the Ornament of the Chariot; 
and other Pieces of the Horſe Furniture, in Braſs; they had been 
looſe, aud had been faſtened on; alſo two Maſks of baked Earth. 

On the Gth, A large round Shield of Metal, entire.; a. Laver, 
and other like Fragments. 

Ou the 8th, a great Number of Fragments of Braſs, among 
u hich was a Piece of the Ornament of the fore Part of the Cha- 
riot, with three Holes en each Side, by which it had been 
faſtened or rivetted; and ſeveral Pieces of Iron, conſumed with 
Ruit. : 
On the gth, ſome Fragments of the beforementioned Inſe rip- 
t1,0s ; With. various other Fragments of Marble, and another 
Spoke of the Chariot Wheel, 

On che 17th, A Braſs Plate, two Palms long, and one and a 
balf broad; in the Area of the Theatre a Marble Baſe, two 
Palms wide. 

On the 20th, a fine Head in Marble entire, with a naked Arm 
of the ſame Material, which had not been broken off, but had 
bern iaſtened, or ingrafted, as I ſaid before; alto {ome round 
Bars of Metal. 

On the 21ſt, ſeveral Marble Pedeſtals for Statues, one of which 
vas three Faims wide; and the Statue of Hciria the Mother cf 
Balbus, 

On the 23d, a Hoop of Metal, two Palms Diameter; and a 
fine Vaſe of Metal, with Handles, and other Fragme its. 

On the 25th, divers Baſes of Metal, and of Marvle ; the Sta- 


tue of Falbus, with a Toga, ſtanding om its Feet. 


On the zoth, other Fragments; two entire Plätes of Neta!, 
one large, the other ſmall. 

Fly 1, ſeveral Medals; an Urn of baked Earth to hold 
Aſhes, four Palms high; and three Pieces of another Inſcription 
of Coloni adlecti, containing the Names of fixty-three Perions, 

On the 4th, three other Vaſes or Urns like that mentioned a- 
bove, but broken. | | 
On the 6th, various Fragments of Statues, and ſeveral Frag- 
ments of Braſs; eight Veſſels of Metal, in the Shape of Buckets ; 
and five Hing:s of Metal, belonging to ſome Doors. 

On the 17th, another Braſs Veſſel. with a very large Bottoin. 

On the 2oth, a fine Maſk of Touchſtone, broken, the Eye 
of which, I obſerved, was made of a diſferent Compoſition ; alſo 
Fragments, and Braſs Cramps. 

On the 23d, They began to break up the fine Moſaic Paye- 
ment of the Temple of Hercules. 

On the 24th, fifteen Marble Pedeſtals; a very curious large 
Lamp of baked Earth, four Palms and a half in Diameter, ', | 
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. A very fine braſs Candleſtick, the Shank well preſerved; and 
ſome little Chains of Metal Wire, nicely twiſted together, 
which probably belonged to this Candleſtick ; ſeveral Pieces of 
white Metal, ſerving the Purpoſe of Looking Glaſſes. 

Many Lacrymatoria of Glaſs and of Earth ; Iron Rinps to 
wear on the Fingers; an Earpicker of Metal; and ſeveral Pieces 
of Flutes, made of Bone; two very large Braſs Pans; and a ſe- 
micircular Cornice of Marble. All theſe were lying on the above- 
mentioned Mofaic Pavement, which in the Circuit was formed 
of ſmall Pieces of Marble, of a triangular equilateral Figure. 

On the zit of 4ugyf, the Mane of a large brazen Horle ; ſe- 
veral Pieces of Marble; and a Ring of Braſs, faſtened to a Cover 
of Copper. | | | 

On the 5th, a Braſs Cylinder in the Form of a Cannon, di- 
vided into four equal Parts, with two thin Plates ſeparated at the 
Extremity ; and twenty-five Conſular Medals of Silver. 

On the 7th, a Spear of Metal, and three Pieces of a Flute 
made of Bone, | 

On the 17th, a Medaglion in Marble of one Palm and half an 
Inch Diameter, perfectly preſerved, with a Baſſo Relievo on each 
Side; one of which is thought to be a Sacrifice, there being a 
Woman ſtanding in a Janica, before whom is a naked Man kil- 
ling a Hog, whoſe Blood ſhe receives in a Veſlel ; on the other 


Side, is an old Man fitting, half naked, playing upon two Pipes, 


which he holds with both his Hands. | 

A Piece of Marble which had ſerved for the Rim of a 
Well; a large Braſs Lock; Lamps of baked Earth; a fine 
Maſk of Brafs ; other Pieces of Flutes like the former; a Vaſe 
of Glaſs ; ſeveral Pieces of a Cup of Metal; and three large 
earthen Veſſels, | 

On the 18th, two Maſks, one of Marble, very fine, the 
other of baked Earth; ſeveral Braſs Rings; a large Marble 
Mortar; a Braſs Pot, of a middling Size; ſeveral Pięces of Ci- 
gotline of Egypt ; Pieces of a moſaic Pavement ; a Lic. Foot in 
Marble, of perfect Workmanſhip, which had ſupported a Marble 
Table; the Trunk of a Woman delicately formed; and two 
great Pieces of Iron. | ? 
2 On the 19th, four Pieces, and a ſmall Baſe of Cipolline of 

Erl. 

On the 20th, a Vaſe of Metal, to hold Fire, a Palm and half 
Diameter, — but with Hands and Feet very fine and en- 
dire. 

On the 22d, ſeveral Iron Rings; four Buckets ; a fine Lock 
of Metal; an Earthen Pipkin; a Glaſs Ball; Cramps, and 
other Pieces of Metal and Marble. 

On the 26th, a Piece of a Column of Diaſpro; and other 
Pieces of Marble and Metal. 

On the 27th, a very large Knife, with a Handle, for ſlaying 
Victims; a Piece of Marble, like thoſe uſed for Grinding, 
Colours; another Piece of a Column of Diaſpro ; and Pieces of 
Travertino, of three or faur Palms each. as 
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On the 3 iſt, four grand Candleſticks of Braſs, two of them 
entire; other Pieces of Marble Capitals a great many Pieces 
of a Marble Pavement, and leaden Pipes; from whence I ima- 
gine there had been an antient Bath in this Place. 

On the 1 of Seprzember, three Plates, and another Veſſel of 
Metal; and a Brick, on which was inſcribed, L. VISELLT. 

On the 2d, a Marble, with three Heads in Baſſo Relievo, 
fourteen Inches high, and eight broad; great Pieces of Traver- 
tino; teſſelated Pavement of Marble; and a large Marble Pe- 
deſtal, three Palms wide. 

On the 5th, many other Squares of a Pavement. 

On the 7th, a Bucket; other ſmall Pieces of Metal; a fine 
Maſk of baked Earth ; and ſome Marble Pavement, 

On the gth, a Buſt with two Faces, repreſenting/F anus, in 
Marble and ſome lachrymatory Vaſes of Glaſs, 

On the 12th, a very beautiful Statue of Hercules in Braſs, two 
Palms and a half high; three Candleſticks of Metal, four Palms 
high and two Inches wide. 

A large Cup with Handles. 


, A large Plate, or Patera,. a Handle perhaps belonging to the 
ame. ; 

A Vaſe, or Simpulum ; an Aſpergillum; a devoted Pig, with 
Letters on the Shoulder, indicating the Name of the Donor ; a 
fine Lamp, entire ; another Candleſtick ; a Vaſe with its Cover, 
which I believe to have ſtood on a Tripod, having Handles, 
entire; a Simpulum, with its Handle all of Braſs, very curious 
and perfect; beſides Fragments of other large Patera : Handles 
of Veſſels, one of which was Fellow to a former; and two 
other crooked Pieces, being Fragments of Braſs Pans. 
On the 14th, another grand Cup of Metal, like that found on 
the 12th ; two other middle ſized Veſſels, with Handles; two 
other ſmaller, with Handles; and other Handles of Metal, 
Fellows to ſome found before; on one of which is engraved 
a very perfect Ram's Head. | 46555 | 
* the 15th, another Pan; ſbme Pieces, and Cramps of 

On the 16th, a large Metal Vaſe, with a very curious Handle. 

On the 17th, another Diſh; a Hoop of Metal; various Coins 
of Auguſius and Nero; other Fragments ; and an earthern Lamp. 

On the 26th, a round Patera ; another with a Handle, both 
broke; three other Handles; and a Cover of a Veſſel, all of 
1 Braſs: $418 * A. 4 1 * 

On the goth, another Buſt of Marble, repreſenting Janus, 
with two Faces, Fellow to that found before ; and two ſquare 
Pilaſters, with their Baſes and Capitals, on which thoſe two 
r * 5 „ 

O the 1| of Oꝶober, a fine Maſk in Metal, fixed to an 
Iron, having the Face of a Cat with a Mouſe in her Mouth; 
a Braſs Ring for the Finger; a Vaſe of baked Earth, one Palm 
high, and two Braſs Locckhks. 98 
On the 3d, a Tripod with its Vaſe, and a Simpulum of _ 

n 
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On the 5th, two Cups, whole; thfee Spoons of the common 
Size, and one ſmaller, all of Silver. 

Other Fragments of Veſſels, and a. little Half- moon, likewiſe 
of Silver. 

Three Glaſs Bottles, a Lock. and two Hcaps of Metal ; ſeven 
Gold Rings, whole and, perfect, two of which have engraved 
Cornelians ſet in them. 

An Armilla, or Bracelet of Gold, moſt .zlegantly faſhioned, 
engraved, and finiſhed, conſiſting of a latge Button, from which 
hung two Heads with very ſmall Claſps z the Remainder conſiſts 
in two Semicircles, each four Fingers broad, with two other 
Tmall Claſps at the Ends to faſten them together. 

On the 10th, two-fmail Vates of Glaſs; and one large one; 
and two others like Lachrymatories. ; 

A Met:1 Pipe, with its Cover, eight Inches broad ; and two 
others like it, each four Inches braad. | 

Seals with Impreſſions of Letters; Fragments of Iron; Me- 
ta! Locks; Glaſs Bottles, with Water in them; little Pieces of 
Bone; ſma'l ſquare Stones, poliſhed, and worked on both Sides; 
Meta! Rings; and three ſmall Buckets of Metal. 

One large Metal Pan, broke in Pieces; a Handle entire, on 
which 15 a Baſſo Relievo. 
ea the Ith, a Piece of Silver Coin of Nero, weighing an 

unce. | 

On the toth, a fine Head of Marble broken from its Trunk. 

On the 12th, anotber Vaſe of Braſs, for Sacrifices. 

On the 14th, two Kettles, one of which were found ſtanding 
em an Iron Trivet, ſtill retaining its black Colour on the Out- 
"fide; two brazen Lamps, whole and very curious; divers crogk- 
ed. Pieces of Metal, like thoſe ſound the 12th of Sphnber; an 
Iron Spade, almoſt conſumed. 

On the 14th, an earthen Lamp; another Piece of a Bone 
Flute; and many Pieces of Lead. 

On the 15th, a large and very curious Lamp for two Lights, 
of Braſs, entire, which ſeems to have been ſuſpended in the Air 
by four very ſmall Chains of very ſine Metal, and nicely twiſted, 
Fragments of which are to be {een on the Wings of+the two 
Fagjes, which are fixed on the Sides of the Lamp, with a ſquare 
Piece of Metal; it has a Handle in the Form of the Neck and 
Head of an Hotſe. 

On the. 2gth, more Silver "Medals ; another large Baſſo Re- 
lievo of Marble, thirteen Inches in Diameter, having on one 
Side two Maſks, and on the other a Hare. 

Om the 3iſt, a- Statue of a naked Man, eight Palms high, all 
in Nieces. | 

In the following Winter, 1740, they diſcovered ſeveral 
Buildings and Houſes, ſame of which had Marks of great Mag- 
niſicence; they obſerved one conſtant Method of Building, 
having ſmall Galleries or Piazzas in Front, paved with Moſaic, 
and painted red; in which are groteſque and other Figures; 
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On the 31ſt, four grand Candleſticks of Braſs, two of them 
entire; other Pieces of Marble Capitals; a great many Pieces 
of a Marble Pavement, and leaden Pipes; from whence I 1ma- 
gine there had been an antient Bath in this Place. 

On the iſt of September, three Plates, and another Veſſel of 
Metal; and a Brick, on which was inſcribed, L. VISELLI. 

On the 2d, a Marble, with three Heads in Baſſo Relievo, 
fourteen Inches high, and eight broad; great Pieces of Traver- 
tino; teſſelated Pavement of Marble; and a large Marble Pe- 
deſtal, three Palms wide. 

On the 5th, many other Squares of a Pavement. 

On the 7th, a Bucket; other ſmall Pieces of Metal; a fine 
Maſk of baked Earth ; and ſome Marble Pavement, 

On the gth, a Buſt with two Faces, repreſenting Fauus, in 
Marble and ſome lachrymatory Vaſes of Glaſs, 

On the 12th, a very beautiful Statue of Hercules in Braſs, two 
Palms and a half high; three Candleſticks of Metal, four Palms 
high and two Inches wide. 

A large Cup with Handles, 


: A large Plate, or Patera, a Handle perhaps belonging to the 
ame. 

A Vaſe, or Simpulum ; an Aſpergil/am ; a devoted Pig, with 
Letters on the Shoulder, indicating the Name of the Donor ; a 
fine Lamp, entire ; another Candleſtick ; a Vaſe with its Cover, 
which I believe to have ſtood on a Tripod, having Handles, 
entire; a Simpulum, with its Handle all of Braſs, very curious 
and perfect; beſides Fragments of other large Patera : Handles 
of Veſſels, one of which was Fellow to a former; and two 
other crooked Pieces, being Fragments of Braſs Pans. 

On the 14th, another grand Cup of Metal, like that found on 
the 12th ; two other middle ſized Veſſels, with Handles; two 
other ſmaller, with Handles; and other Handles of Metal, 
Fellows to ſome found before; on one of which is engraved 
a very perfect Ram's Head. | 
— 15th, another Pan; ſome Pieces, and Cramps of 
Metal. 

On the 16th, a large Metal Vaſe, with a very curious Handle, 

On the 17th, another Diſn; a Hoop of Metal; various Coins 
of Auguſtus and Nero; other Fragments; and an earthern Lamp. 

On the 26th, a round Patera; another with a Handle, both 
barks ; three other Handles; and a Cover of a Veſſel, all of 

raſs, 

On the 30th, another Buſt of Marble, repreſenting Janus, 
with two Faces, Fellow to that found before ; and two ſquare 
Pilaſters, with their Baſes and Capitals, on which thoſe two 
Buſts ſtood. | 

On the iſt of OSgober, a fine Maſk in Metal, fixed to an 
Iron, having the Face of a Cat with a Mouſe in her Mouth; 
a Braſs'Ring for the Finger ; a Vaſe of 'baked Earth, one Palm 
high, and two Braſs Locks. 


On the 3d, a Tripod with its Vaſe, and a Simpulum of Braſs. 
On 
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On the th, two Cups, whole ; ; three Spoons o of the common 


Size, and one Imäller, all of Silver. 


Other Fragments of Veſſels, and a little Half-moon, likewiſe 
of Silver. * 

Three Glaſs Bottles, a Lock, and two Hoops of Metal ; ſeven 
Gold Rings, whole and perfect, two of which” have engtav ed 
Cornelians ſet in them. 

An Armilla, or Bracelet of Gold, moſt Ady faſhioned, 
engraved, and finiſhed, conſiſting of a large Button, from Which 
kung two Heads with very ſmall Claſps; the Remainder conſiſts 
in two Semicircles, each four Fingers broad, with two other 
ſmall Claſps at the Ends to faſten them to; ether. Md 

On che roth, two ſmall Vaſes of Glafs 3 and one oo! of one; 
and two others like Lacht ymatories. | 15 

A Met: 1 Pipe, with its Cover,” eight Inches broad; ; and two 
others like it, each four Inches broad. fm 

Seals with Impreſſions of Letters; Fragments of Iron; Me- 
tat Locks; Glaſs Bottles, with Water in them; little Pieces df 
Bone; {ma'} ſquare Stones, poliſhed, and worked on doth Sides ; 
Metal Rings; and three {mall Buckets of mn . 

One large Metal Pan, broke in Pieces; à Handle entire, on 
which is a Baſſo Relievo. 

On the ch, a Piece of Silver Coin of Nere, weighing an 


Ounce. © - 
On the 1oth, a fine Head of Marble WER from its Drank. 
On the 12th, another Vaſe of Braſs, for Sacrifices* 


On the x 3th, two Kettles, one of which were found ſtanding 
en an Iron Trivet, fill retaining its black Colour on the Out- 
ſide; two brazen Lamps, whole and very curious; divers . 
ed Pieces of Metal, like thoſe ſound the 2th of Septenb:s 
Iron Spade, almoſt conſumed. 

On the 14th, an earthen Lamp; another Piece of a Bone 
Flute; and many Pieces of Lead. 4 et, 
On the 15th, a large and very curious Limp for two Lights, 
of Braſs, entire, which ſeems to have been fufpendet'in 'th&Air 
by four very ſmall Chains of very fiie Metal; and nicely twiſted, 
Fragments of which are to be ſeen on the Wings of the two 
Eagles, which are fixed on the Sides of the Lamp; with a ſquare 
Piece of Metal; it has a Handle in the Form of the Neck and 


Head of an Horſe. ont. Wo 


On the 2qth, more Silver Medals; ; another 1 Baſſo Re- 
liero of Marble, thirteen Inches in Diameter, having din vgs 
Side two Maſks, and on the other a Hare. 

On the 31ſt, a Statue of a naked Man, on Palms bigh, al 
in Pieces. n 

In the following Winter, 1749, hay: an. wen 
Buildings and Houſes, ſome of which had Marks of great Mag- 
vificence; they obſerved ' one "conſtant Method of Building, 
having ſmall Galleries or Piazzar in Front, paved with Mofaic, 
and painted red; in which are groteſque and other Figures: 
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ſtom hence there is a ſtrait Stair Caſe, not very wide, leading 05 
to the Floor above. | K. 
All the Wood Work is as black as a Coal, and for the moſt 2 


Part gloſſy, and entire ; but falls in Pieces on the Touch. The 
Grain of the Wood is ſtill viſible, ſo that one may know what 45 
Quality the Timber was of. = 5. 
It is alſo obſerved; that when they ſtrike againſt the Walls, MW 
the Strokes eccho from the Neighbouring Buildings, al. 
The Walls hitherto found are well preſerved, and the Corners hs. 
of the Stones ſharp and unbroken. : 55 4 
The Water which has ſtrained through from above, has ruſted | { 
all the Iron. It is obſerved, that the Windows were not ver / Fl 
large, in ſome of which remained Fragments of what had been (0 
- uſed for Glazing, which looked like Chalk, or fine Alabaſter. 1 
The firſt Opening, which gave Birth to theſe Diſcoveries 77 
happened to be made in the Middle of the Theatre ; from the WA 
Doors whereof they went into the Streets, one of which led into 
the City of Herculaneum. | | 
Theſe are the Obſervations T have been able to make, till 
Tune 1740, when, with his Majeſty's Permiſlion, my domeſtic 
Affairs obliged me to return to Cortona, but not without the 
greateſt Regret, having a particular Paſſion for the Study of ve- 
nerable Antiquity, - | 5 


CHAP. XI. 0 
Concerning later Diſcoveries, with other Obſervations; | 


O many and fo various are the Relations of the. Continuation ſ 
> Diſcoveries in the City of Herculancum, and mixed 10 
with ſuch Abſurdities and Fables, that they rather confuſe than "i, 
give Light to the Searches of the Curious: Wherefore I had | 
reſolved to wait for Draughts before I publiſhed my Senti- 
ments; but I found that they had no good Draughtſmen, and if | 
they had been done, I could not he preſent to compare thent 
with the Originals. | 4 | 
I ſhall content myſelf with ſetting forth the principal Things 4 
found therein; ſince the reſt are very numerous, and like what L fr 
have already deſcribed, will be publiſhed by the Perſon wha i 
has the preſent Care thereof. 19 
The Buſineſs of the War obliged his Majeſty to put himſelf | 
at the Head of his Army, for the Defence of his own Kingdom, 
deſpiſing his own Danger for the Tranquility of his Subjects; for 
this Cauſe the Searches were diſcontinued, which had been car- 
ried on diligently for ſome Years ; but when Peace returned, ſee 
with what Intereſt Providence rewarded him, in theſe new, 
grand, and unparallelled Diſcoveries. ; | BS ＋ 
Two large Equeſtrian Coloſſan Statues of Marble, made the 1 
magnificent Ornament to one of the two Gates of the * 4 
which fronted a Street, which, as has been ſaid led into the City. 42 
They were erected in Honour the two Balbi, Father and _ 
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98) 
the Statues of whom with the Toga are already deſcribed. One of 
theſe Statues was broke in Pieces, the other which was better pre- 
ſerved, has been reſtored, and is now placed in the Court of the 


royal Palace at Portici ; having on its Baſe the following Inſcrip- 
tion, which has been mentioned before. 


M. NONIO. M. F. 
BALBO. 
PR. PRO. COS, 
HERCV LANENSES. 

This Inſcription agrees with that which I before obſerved to 
be under a robed Statue of the ſame Perſon. If we will ſup— 
poſe a Point between the firſt P. and the R. as ſome have done, 
without ſtraining the Interpretation, we may explain it P, R, 
PROC. Publice Rei Procuratori. But there can be no Difficulty 
in finding out how it is actually written. 

This is a moſt noble Statue, and of perfect Workmanſhip, be- 
ing equal in Merit to the Brazen Equeſtrian Statue of M. Aure- 
lius in the Capitol; having, beſides, a peculiar Value, as being 
one of the few Equeſtrian Statues in Marble. The Spirit of 
the Horſe, his Ornaments, and Furniture, would take too much 
Time to deſcribe. | 

Another very fine Statue of the Emperor Vitellius has been ſet 
on a new Pedeſtal, before the Steps of the ſame Palace. A naked 


Statue of Nero, in Braſs, with Thunder in his Hand, ſitting, re- 


preſented by a flattering Artiſt in the Figure of Jupiter, like to 
that which was found in the Via Lavicana, now in the Muſeum 
of Chales Frederick, Eſq; in London : Though repreſenting that 
Tyrant under the Figure of Apollo Cytharæ dus. 

Eight other Coloflal Statues fitting, and many others, which 
have been reſtored by Sig. Canard, a Statuary of great Abi- 
lity and Diligence, adorn his Majeſty's domeſtic Theatre, his 
Stair-Caſes, Halls, and Gardens, which are become a fine 
Muſeum. 

There are many other Veſſels, Tripods, Statues, and Idols 
continually dug up, which abound in that Cavern; two very rare 
Columns, fix Palms high, have been placed in the Royal Cha- 

Jof Portici ; and the larger I have mentioned above. 

A Diſmiſſion of Soldiers on Tablets of Braſs, in the Form of 2 
Book, faſtened together with ſmall Braſs Claſps, wrote on all 
Sides, like thoſe of Galba, and Domitian, in the Imperial Gal- 
lery at Florence; in which is preſerved the Memory of the Dil- 
charge, and Freedom of the City, given to well.deſerving and 


victorious Soldiers: a Curioſity which merits much Coſideration 


and Study. There is another like this of Galba in the Muſeo 
Barberini. 

The Medals, Cameos, Intag!ias, and Fragments of all kinds, 
I leave to the Imagination of the Reader; as there are ſo many, 
that all the lower Apartments and other Repoſitaries at Portici 
arc full of them. 1 
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f:om hence there is a ſtrait Stair Caſe, not very wide, leading 
to the Floor above. 

All the Wood Work is as black as a Coal, and for the moſt 
Part gloſſy, and entire; but falls in Pieces on the Touch. The 
Grain of the Wood 1s {till viſible, ſo that one may know what 
Quality the Timber was of. 

It. is alſo obſerved, that when they ſtrike againſt the Walls; 
the Strokes eccho from the Neighbouring Buildings. 

The Walls hitherio found are well preſerved, and the Corners 
of the Stones ſharp and unbroken. 

The Water which has ſtrained through from above, has ruled 
ah the Iron. It is obſerved, that the Windows were not very 
large, in ſome of which remained Fragments of what had been 
uſed for Glazing, which looked like Chalk, or fine Alabaſter. 

The firſt Opening, which gave Birth to theſe Diſcgveries 
happened to be made in the Middle of the Theatre; from the 
Doors whereof they went into the Streets, one of which led into 
the City of Herculaneum. 

Theſe are the Obſervations | have been able to make, till 
June 1740, when, with his Majeſty's Permiſlion, my domeſtic 
Affairs obliged me to return to Cortona, but not without the 
greateſt Regret, having a particular Paſſion for the Study of ve- 
nerable Antiquity, | 


CHA PF, 
Concerning later Diſcoveries, with other Obſervations, 


O many and ſo various are the Relations of the Continuation 
of the Diſcoveries in the City of Herculaneum, and mixed 
with ſuch Abſurdities and Fables, that they rather confuſe than 
give Light to the Searches of the Curious: Wherefore I had 
reſolved to wait for Draughts before I publiſhed my Senti- 
ments; but I found that they had no good Draughtſmen, and if 
ols they had been done, I could not be prefent to compare them 
re with the Originals. b 
la- [ ſhall content myſelf with ſetting forth, the principal Things 
found therein; ſince the reſt are very numerous, and like what L 
fa lave already deſcribed, will be publiſhed by the Perſon who 
all las the preſent Care thereof. "> 
al- The Buſineſs of the War obliged his Majeſty to put himſelf 
Jiſ- Wet the Head of his Army, for the Defence of his own Kingdom, 
eſpiſing his own Danger for the Tranquility of his Subjects; for 
this Cauſe the Searches were difcontinued, which had been car- 
ied on diligently for ſome Fears; but when Peace returned, ſee 
ith what Interck Providence rewarded him, in theſe new, 
grand, and unparallelled Diſcoveries. 
Two large Equeſtrian Coloſſan Statues of Marble, made the 
agnificent Ornament to one of the two Gates of the Theatre, 
luch fronted a Stieet, which, as has been ſaid led into the City. 
They were erected in Honour _ the two Balli, Father and * 3 
the 
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the Statues of whom with the Toga are already deſcribed. One gf 


theſe Statues was broke in Pieces, the other which was better pre- th 

ſerved, has been retiored, and is now placed in the Court of tie thi 

royal Palace at Pertici; having on its Baſe the following Infcrip- be 

tion, which has been mentioned before. 5 
I. NONiO. M. F. | xy 

7 BALBO. Ea 
FR. PRO. COS, | pen 
HERCVLANENSES. of 
he 
This Inſcription agrees with that which T before obſerved 9 tha 
de under a robed Statue of the {ame Perſon, If we will iup- bu: 

poſe a Point between the fi; P. and the R. agſome have done, 0 
without ſtraining the Interpretation, we may explain it P. B. a 

8 PROC. Publice Rei Procuratori. But there can be no Difficuliy tou 

in finding out how it is actually written | ma 
This is a moſt noble Statue, and of perfect Workmanſhip, be. 
ing equal in Merit to the Brazen Equeſtrian Statue of M. Aur me: 

{:;5 in the Capitol; having, beſides, a peculiir Value, as b ig of 
one of the few Equeſtrian Statues in Marble. The Spirit d har 

the Horſe, his Ornaments, and Furniture, would take too much off 
'Time to deſcribe. [ 

Another very fine Statue of the Emperor V*te//iug has buen f the 

on a new Pedeſtal, before the Steps of the fame Palace. A abe 

Statue of Nere, in Braſs, with Thunder in his Hand, fitting. wt I 
5 preſented by a flattering Artiſt in the Figure of Jubite, e wer 

that which was found in the Via Lawicana, now in the Mt ] 
of Chales Frederick, Eſq; in London: 'lhough repreſenting th of | 
Tyrant under the Figure of Apollo Cytharadus. | I 
Eight other Coloſſ4.Statues fitting, and many others, wid ry 

have been reltored by Sig. Canard, a Statuary of great Ab. 0 
lity and Diligence, adorn his Majeſty's domeſtic Theatre, WW 471. 
f Stair-Caſes, Halls, and Gardens, which are become a fn | 
| | — Mu ſeum. | Brat 
190 There are many other Veſſels, Tripode, Statues, and Idi led 
1 continually dug up, which abound in that Cavern; two very rt U 
Lys Columns, fix Palms high, have been placed in the Royal C. co t. 
7 pel of Portici; and the larger J have mentioned above. of t] 
12 A Diſmiſſion of Soldiers on Tablets of Braſs, in the Form e » v 
3 Bock, ſaſtened together with ſmall Braſs Claſps, wrote on je<y 
7 Sides, like thoſe of Gaba, and Domitian, in the Imperial Gil ward 
. lery at Florence; in which is preſerved the Memory of the Di V 
5 charge, and Freedom of the City, given to well-deſerving a, whi 
3 victorious Soldiers: a Curioſity which merits much Coſiderat i hie 
Kt and Study. There is another like this of Ga/ba in the Mi defi; 
8 Barberiui. | Bees Veſu 
80 The Medals, Cameos, Intaglias, and Fragments of al! kind V 
J leave to the Imagination of the Reader; as there are ſo mai en 


that all the lower Apartments and other Repoſitaries at Port'W leg. 
are full of them. | 
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It is ſaid there is a Decree of the Cymnaſiarcha, concerring 
the Athletic Games; and two Plebiſcita, which I ſuppoſe are 
the Tables of the L:berti adlegti, which I ſaw, and have mentioed 
before. A Helmet of Metal larger than natural, adorned all 
over with Baſſo Relievos. | 

As to the ſubterraneous City, I ſhall conclude my Diſcourſe, 
with aſſerting, that, as I ſaid before it was firſt ruined by an 
Earthquake; then rebnilt ; afterwards covered with Aſhes, and 
pertly conſumed by the Reverberation of the molt furidus Flames 
of Fefavins; and laiily, that it has been covered with Earth by 
the ſeveral Fruptions which has happened ſince. It is obſervable 
that in the Veſſels of Meta] ſeveral Things were found ſhut up, 
burntxto a Coal, yet retaining their antient Form, as Fruits, 
Corn, Bread, Olives, Oc. Particularly a Pye in a Metal Diſh, 
a Palm apd halt Diameter, ſhit up in an Oven, which bein 
touched, immediately fell to Aſhes, In this Place were — 
many Kitchen Utenſils of Metal. 

In another Flouſe, conticuous, which had a Moſaic Pave- 
ment, was obterved a fine Marble Door-cale ; the Impoſts 
of the Dcor were burnt to a Coal, with a handſome Chain 
hanging to it. Which the Count 4 Ar, a Portugueſe, took 
off for bimſelf in 1747. 

From the ſubterraneous Work done hitherto, may be inferred 
the following Concluſions : os 


I. That the Seats of the Theatre, where the SpeQators ſat, 
were turned towards the Sea, 


II. That the Podium, Proſcenium, and Orcheftra, are till full 
of Earth. 

III. That the Praſcenium had behind it the Ornament of ma- 
ry Baſes of Marble, upon which were Columns of red Marble, 
two of which, as I ſaid, are now in the Cathedral of St. Far. 
arils. ? 

IV. That between theſe Columns ſtocd the Coloſſal Statues of 
Braſs, which ſerved to terminate the Proſpect of a Street, that 
led towards the Sea. 

V. That from other Parts of the Theatre, went other Streets 
of the City, in one of which were the Marble f.queltrian Statues 
of the Pali, Father and Son. 


VI. That the City of Herculancum, as near as can be con - 


jecluced, extended a Mile and a half along the Sea Shoar, and to- 
wards the Royal Villa of Partici. | 

VII. That there were in it other ſumptuous Buildings, one of 
which, from its Foundations, I take to have been a Baſilica; in 
which was the Statue of Fzc//ius, and on the Sides were fix Pe- 
deſtals, with Statues of Braſs, which had been partly melted by 
Feſuvins, 

VIII. That beſides the Temple of Hercules, there were other 
Temples, as of 4:://2, Fc. of which Deity were ſound two 
large Statues, without Heads, and other Coloſſil Statucs 3 as 


ta a ſmall Temple in Moſaic formed of different Sorts of 
> M 2 Marble, 
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Marble, within which there was a ſmall Statue of Gold, which 
his Majelty keeps in his own Cuſtody. 


This wonderful Collection of Antiquities will become larger 
and more compleat, as the Work proceeds ; and the Learned 
will find more new Monuments to clear their Doubts, concern. 
ing an infinite Number of Hiſtorical Facts, as well as the Cu. 
toms, Arts, and religiovs Ceremonics of the Antients. 

Such and fo great is the Expectation of all Europe, concerning 
theſe Diſcoveries, as I think cannot be better demonſtrated than 


by publiſhing the Sentiments of ſame learned Foreigners con. 
Ther the iame ; and their App'auſe of the Fortune and Great- 


ſs ot Mind of CHarLEs BourBonr King of the Two Sici/irs ; 
preſented to his Excellency the Cardinal Qiu, and by ham, 
commanicated to the learned World. 
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Tt is ſaid there is a Decree of the Gymnaſiarcha, concerning 
the Athletic Games; and two Plebiſcita, which I ſuppoſe are 
the Tables of the Liberti adlecti, which I ſaw, and have mentioed 
before. A Helmet of Metal larger than natural, adorned all 
over with Baſſo Relievos. 

As to the ſubterraneous City, I ſhall conclude my Diſcourſe, 
with aſſerting, that, as I ſaid before it was firſt ruined by an 
Earthquake ; then rebuilt ; afterwards covered with Aſhes, and 
partly conſumed by the Reverberation of the moſt furious Flames 
of Veſuvius; and laſtly, that it has been covered with Earth by 
the ſeveral Eruptions which has happened fince. It is obſervable 
that in the Veiſels of Metal ſeveral Things were found ſhut up, 
burnt to a Coal, yet retaining their antient Form, as Fruits, 
Corn, Bread, Olives, Sc. Particularly a Pye in a Metal Diſh, 
a Palm and half Diameter, ſhut up in an Oven, which bein 
touched. immediately fell to Aſhes, In this Place were foun 
many Kitchen Utenſils of Metal. 

In another Houſe, contiguous, which had a Moſaic Pave- 
ment, was obſerved a fine Marble Door-caſe ; the Impoſts 
of the Door were burnt to a Coal, with a handſome Chain 
hanging to it, which the Count 4 Arcos, a Portugueſe, took 
off for himſelf in 1747. 


From the ſubterraneous Work done hitherto, may be inferred 
the following Concluſions : 


I. That the Seats of the Theatre, where the Spectators ſat, 
were turned towards the Sea. 


1 [. THO the Podium, Proſcenium, and Orchefira, are Rill full 
of Earth. 

III. That the Praſcenium had behind it the Ornament of ma- 
ny Baſes of Marble, upon which were Columns of red Marble, 
two of which, as I ſaid, are now in the Cathedral of St. Fanu- 
arius. 

IV. That between theſe Columns ſtood the Coloſſal Statues of 
Braſs, which ſerved to terminate the Proſpect of a Street, that 
led towards the Sea. 

V. That from other Parts of the Theatre, went other Streets 
of the City, in one of which were the Marble Equeſtrian Statues 
of the Balbi, Father and Son. 

VI. That the City of Herculaneam, as near as can be con- 
jectured, extended a Mile and a half along the Sea Shoar, and to- 
wards the Royal Villa of Portici. 

VII, That there were in it other ſumptuous Buildings, one of 
which, from its Foundations, I take to have been a Baſilica; in 
which was the Statue of F:ze//ius, and on the Sides were ſix Pe- 
deſtals, with Statues of Braſs, which had been partly melted by 
Veſuviaus, 

VIII. That beſides the Temple of Hercules, there were other 
Temples, as of Apollo, &c. of which Deity were found two 
large Statues, without Heads, and other Coloſſal Statues z as 
alſa a ſmall Temple in Moſaic formed of different Sorts of 
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Marble, within which there was a ſmall Statue of Cold, which 
his Majeſty keeps in his own Cuſtody. 


This wonderful Colle&ion of Antiquities will become larger 

and more compleat, as the Work proceeds ; and the Learned 
will find more new Monuments to clear their Doubts, concern- 
ing an infinite Number of Hiſtorical Facts, as well as the Cuſ- 
toms, Arts, and religious Ceremonies of the Antients. 
Such and ſo great is the Expectation of all Europe, concerning 
theſe Diſcoveries, as I think cannot be better demonſtrated than 
by publiſhing the Sentiments of ſome learned P 'oreigners con- 
cerning the ſame ; and their Applauſe of the Fortune and Great- 
neſs of Mind of Cuart es Bour Bon King of the Two Siciſies; 
preſented to his Excellency the Cardinal Diriui a and by him 
communicated to the learned World. 
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The Congratulations of the ComMonwEALTH of 
LEARNING in the NokTH, 


\ 


On Account of the Antient Monuments, which have been dug 
our of the lately diſcovered City of Herculaneum, in the 
Kingdom of Naples. 


From an Academical Oratiom of John Matthias Geſner, Public 
Profeſſor in the Riyal Ini verſſi ty of Gottingen, for performing 
the Ten Years Solemutties of that Univerſity, and, commencing 
new oesg publiſied at Gottingen in September 1747. 


HE Report of an antient City about ta be dug up 

out cf the Aſhes and Rubbiſh of Mount Jeſaviat, 
which the French, Britiſh, and German Papers called He- 

raclea, but which they ſhould with gre-ter Propriety name Her- 
culanum, or Hercalaneum ; that Report, | fay, which for ſeveral 
Years paſt had been ſpread throughout Germany, hath been 
ſome time revived. For this Sea-port Town, fituated a few 
Miles Diſtapce from the very Opening af Jeſavius, Parr of it 
having already fallen in the Conſulſhip of Regulus and Virginius, 
and the Remainder being in a tottering Condition, a few Years 
afrer, that is, in the firſt known Eruption of Feſuviys, 
was Utterly ſwallowed up, burnt, and overwhelmed by 
the Sand, Aſhes, and Stones, which were caſt out ot its hor- 

rible Cavity. i 

Mehle therefore Charles King of the two Sicilies, whoſe 
Diligence in furniſhing his Gallery is elſewhere celebrated, wo; 
ounding new Structures and Villas; it is afiirmed, that there 
were diſcovered not only trifling Reliques, ſuch as Starues, Pil- 
lars, and Urns; but evidently an entire City, and in it Houſes 
furniſhed, and Men completely habited, as they had been ſur- 
rized by the Calamity, { am not now at Leiſure to inquire 
whether what we read of the newly found City carries an Air 
of Credibility; or by what Means fo many Things could be 
reſerved entire for eighteen hundred Years. When it appears 
be the Teſtimony of credible Witneſſes, what hath been found, 
it will be a proper Seaſon for ſuch Enquiries, I am rather in- 
clined to dwell a little upon no unpleafing Speculation, If we 
may be permitted to ſuppoſe, that thoſe Things are true, which 
are related ypon no ſufficient Authority, what a new Face of 
Things, what a ſurpriſing Acquiſition of Learning, will hence ariſe! 
What mighty Contentions of Antiquaries will ſubſide by the 
Removal of the Duſt of Ye/uvius ! And how many new ones — It 
take 
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take their Place! Suppoſe any one Book to be found, what 
Knowledge would the Curious in that Part of Learning acquire; 
fince not ſo much as one Paper written by the Pen of any learned 
Hand, nor one Leaf marked by any skilful Pencil, of that 
Age, is arrived to the preſent! But if Fortune ſhould regard 
Men ſtudious of Antiquity, with ſo much Benignity, as to pro- 
duce from that Sepulchre, one complete Diodorus Siculus, whole 
Book, intitled The Library, no doubt, adorned the Libraries of 
that Age and Neighbourhood ; any whole Polyb:us, or Sallaſt, 
or (a Gift perhaps too valuable for our Deſerts!) a Liuy, or 
Tacitus, or the latter Part of the Faſti of Owid; or, to have an 
Eye principally to our own Country, thoſe twenty Books of 
the Wars of Germany, which the elder Pliny began, when he 
bore Arms there; nay, if the whole Library of any learned Man 
fhould be found (and as the Villas in that Neighbourhood 
were furniſhed with thoſe of Cicero and Lucullus; fo without 
queſtion they were with the Libraries of others, of which 
Places of Retirement they are not the meaneſt Ornaments); 
what a Treaſure to learned Men would thence accrue! Would 
not that be, as it were, the Reſtoration of the Roman Majeſty ? 
Would it not be a kind of happy Revolution of Times? It 
would therefore be no Wonder if any of that Race of Men who 
are inſpired by the Muſes ſhould addreſs King Charles in the 
following Manner. Proceed, O Charles, moſt fortunate of 
* Kings, in the proſperous Road you are juſt entering upon. 
„ Purſue, I beſecch you, labour aſter, lay hold on, the Opportu- 
** nity put into your Hands by Heaven. A ſhort, eaſy, and ſafe 
Way to Immortality lies before you- Why order you not. 
* thoſe Armies of yours (to whom a great Part of Europe wiſhes 
* long Tranquility!) to go, to haſten, to pluck Herculaneum 
dont of its Grave? whence will ariſe more Glory both to you, 
and to them ; Glory which will endure for ever, than it b 

by their Means you bring Devaſtation upon Italy. Preder, 

* beſeech you, to be ſtyled on your Statues, The Reſtorer of 
% Antiquity, and the Recoverer of all antient Arts, nay, thus 
to be trariſmitted to Poſterity in immortal Writings, rather 
than to hazard the uncertain and fluctuating Fortune of War. 
Attend therefore, Charles, illuftrious Monarch, and above all 
things take care, that accurate Men, and ſuch as are well 
skilled in and warmly affected to Buſineſs of this Nature, be 
ſet over this Work: And if, Ægirius being already deceaſed, 
Mazzochius, or others like him in your Dominions, if that 
Aſſembly of learned {taly, whoſe Prelate ſeems to have been 
* aiſigned by Fate for this illuftrious Office, by Multiplicity 
of other Savors fag cannot attend ſufficientlyt this; in- 


** treat your Father- in- law to ſend you his Bergius's, Maſco- 
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vruss, Cbriſtius's, and Saxiuss, by whoſe Diligence care ma 
taken, that, while the Treaſures are about being fund 

they be not loſt ; that they be not with too little Accurac 
committed to the Painter or the Preſs ; that, as was the Caſe 
in Pl:zy's Villa, when it is found, it may not ſtill be hid.” 
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The Congratulations of the CoumMonwEALTH of 
LI ARNING in the Nok TE, 


On Account of the Antient Monuments, which have been dug 
out of the lately diſcovered City of Herculaneam, in the 
Kingdom of Naples. 


From an Academical Oration of Tohn Matthias Geſner, Pablic 
Profeſſor ix the Royal Univerſity of Gottingen, for performing 
the Ten Years Solemnities of that Univerſity, and COMMENCIng 
new ones, publiſhed at Gottingen in September 1947. 


| HE Report of an antient City about to be dug up 
' out of the Aſhes and Rubbiſh of Mount Veſaui as, 


which the French, Briti/h, and German Papers called He- 
raclea, but which they ſhould with greater Propriety name Her- 
culanum, or Herculaneum ; that Report, I fay, which for ſeveral 
Years paſt had been ſpread throughout Germany, hath been 
ſome time revived. For this Sea-port Town, fituated a few 
Miles Diſtance from the very Opening of Veſuvius, Part of it 
having already fallen in the Conſulſhip of Regulus and Virgixius, 
and the Remainder being in a tottering Condition, a few Years 
after, that is, in the firſt known Eruption of Veſavius, 
was utterly ſwallowed up, burnt, and overwhelmed by 
the Sand, Aſhes, and Stones, which were caſt out of its hor- 
rible Cavity. | 
While therefore Charles King of the two Sictlies, whoſe 
Diligence in furniſhing his Gallery is elſewhere celebrated, was 
founding new StruQures and Villas; it is affirmed, that. there 
were diſcovered not only trifling Reliques, fuch as Statues, Pil“ 
lars, and Urns; but evidently an entire City, and in it Houſes 
fufniſhed, and Men completely habited, as they had been ſur- 
prized by the Calamity. I am not now at Leiſure to inquire 
whether what we read of the newly found City carries an Air 
of Credibility; or by what Means ſo many Things could be 
preſerved entire for eighteen hundred Years. When it appears 
dy the Teſtimony of credible Witneſſes, what hath been found, 
it will be a proper Seaſon for ſuch ] am rather in- 
clined to dwell a little upon no unpleafing Speculation. If we 
may be permitted to ſuppoſe, that thoſe Things are true, which 
are related upon no ſufficient Authority, what a new Face of 
Things, what a ſurpriſing Acquiſition of Learning, will hence ariſe! 
What mighty Contentions of Antiquaries will ſubſide by the 
Removal of the Duſt of Ye/uvius / And how many new ones ar 11 
| take 
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take their Place! Suppoſe any one Book to be found, what 
Knowledge would the Curious in that Part of Learning acquire 
fince not ſo much as one Paper written by the Pen of any learned 
Hand, nor one Leaf marked by any kilful Pencil, of that 
Age, is arrived to the preſent! But if Fortune ſhould regard 
Men ſtudious of Antiquity, with ſo much Penignity, as to pro- 
duce from that Sepulchre, one complete Diodorus Siculus, whoſe 
Book, intitled The Library, no doubt, adorned the Libraries of 
that Age and Neighbourhood ; any whole Peolydbrus, or Falluſt, 
or (a Gift perhaps too valuable for our Deſerts!) a Lrvy, or 
Tacitus, or the latter Part of the Faſti of Ouid; or, to have an 
Eye principally to our own Country, thoſe twenty Books of 
the Wars of Germany, which the elder Pliay began, when he 
bore Arms there ; nay, if the whole Library of any learged Man 
ſhould be found (and as the Villas in that Neighbourhood 
were furniſhed with thoſe of Cicero and Lucullus; ſo without 
queſtion they were with the Libraries of others, of which 


Places of Retirement they are not the meanelt Ornaments); 


what a Treaſure to learned Men would thence accrue! Would 
not that be, as it were, the Reſtoration of the Koman Majeſty ? 
Would it not be a kind of happy Revolution of Times? It 
would therefore be no Wonder if any of that Race of Men who 
are inſpired by the Muſes ſhould addreſs King Cbarles in the 
following Manner, © Proceed, O Charles, mait fortunate of 
Kings, in the proſperous Road you are juſt entering upon, 
: Purſue, I befecch you, labour aſter, lay hold on, the Opportu- 


| by nity put into your Hands by Heaven, A ſhort, ealy, and ſafe 
4 


Way to Immortality lies before you - Why order you not 
thoſe Armies of yours (to whom a great Part of Europe wiſhes 
* Jong Tranquility!) to go, to haſten, to pluck Herculaneum 
** out of its Grave? whence, will ariſe more Glory both to you, 
and to them; Glory which will endure for ever, than if by 
by their Means you bring Devaſtation upon Italy, Prefer, I 
befeech you, to be ſtyled on your Statues, T he Reſtorer of 
Antiquity, and the Recoverer of all antient Arts, nay, thus 
to be tranſmitted to Poſterity in immortal Writings, rather 
than to hazard the uncertain and fluQuating Fortune of War, 
Attend therefore, Charles, illuftrious Monarch, and above all 
things take care, that accurate Men, and ſuch as are well 
skilled in and warmly affected to Buſineſs of this Nature, be 
ſet over this Work: And if, Agirius being already deceaſed, 
Mazzochins, or others like him in your Vominions, if that 
Aſſembly of learned Italy, whoſe Prelate ſeems to have been 
aſſigned by Fate for this illuſtrious Office, by Multiplicity 
of other Engagements, cannot attend ſufficientlyt this; in— 
treat your Father-in-law to ſend you his Bergzus's, Maſco- 
* v1us's, Cbriſtiuss, and Saxius's, by whoſe Diligence care may 
„taken, that, while the Treaſures are about being found, 
** they be not loft ; that they be not with too little Accuracy 
committed to the Painter or the Preſs ; that, as was the Cale 
in Pliny's Ville, when it is found, it may not ſtill be hid.” 
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But we forbear expatiating on an Image, which perhaps will 
prove little different from a Dream. May Herculencum, then, 
retrieved from the Ruins of Veſuvius, be advantageous to An- 
tiquity, Hiſtory, Architecture, and the whole Circle of Learn- 
ing! May Glory attend the magnaminous King, who by his 
Power and Prudence ſhall accompliſh theſe Things! tho? indeed 
thole Kings, and Favourites of Kings, who by other means at- 
tempt the Reſtoration of the Times, deſerve no leſs, but much 
mote ſolid Glory, and eternal Renown, 


From a Letter of the Tord Cardinal Quirini to James William 


Feverlinus, Public Profeſſor of the ſame Univerſity, Printed 
at Breſcia, Febr. 1748. 


W O ULD to Heaven, that, by the ſame means as you de- 
fire, that ſome entire Diodorus, ſome whole Polybius, 
Salluſt, Livy, Tacitus, or the latter Part of the Faſti of Ovid, or 
the twenty Books of P/iny the Elder's War of Germany, Dio 
| Cofſius might by my Care obtain new Life ! That I have labour- 
ed with no ſmall Pains for more than a Year to dig that Author 
out of the Fatican Library, you may be ſufficiently informed by 
my two Letters written to Reimar the moſt illuſtrious Proſeſſor of 
Hamburg, u hich are inſerted in my fourth Decad of Latin Epil- 
tles. Whether better Fortune will ſmile on Carminius Falco the 
preſent Archbiſhop of Calabria, will be ſhortly evident from 
matter of Fact: For three Months ago he appriſed me, that the 
firſt Volume of his Die would be publiſhed before the Expirati- 
on of the Year laſt paſt. That that Work is molt earneſtly expect- 
ed from Reimar, your Friend Crufjas will acquaint you with the 
greateit Certainty, fince he hath lately ſettled at Hamburg: And 
by him I would\have the fame Reimar exhorted, in my Name, 


quickly to | 249" I he Editjon of that Hiſtorian, which he was 


preparing for the Preſs many Years ago. 


From a Letter of Herman Samuel Reimar, Pu31ic Profeſſor of 
the Univerſity of Hamburg, to Cardinal Quirini, Febr. 5, 
1748. 


T length the Time approches, when I may undertake the 
A Work, of which you were the Patron, Promoter, and Ad- 
viſer ; and at the fame Time may teſtify, by your Permiſſion, 
my Affection and Gratitude to you. For, as you will be inform- 
ed by the annexed Specimen, here at Hamburg is now printing 
an Edition, New Types, and neater than uſual, are uſed in the 
Greek and Latin Text; and after the Whitſun Holidays four 
Sheets a Week will be wrought off; ſo that next Year I hope to 
lay the firſt Volume at your Eminency's Feet. But I ſhould 
deſire to receive better Information concerning Herculaneum, 
than I have hitherto received; altho' I look not for any Ad- 
vantage to my Dio from the Remains of that Volcano. Yet, 1 
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I may uſe this Compariſon, I think that Dio may be more eaſily 
_ from the Fire of Veſavias, than from the Smoke of 
alco. 


To the moft Ilaſericus John Matthias Geſner, Public Prot ſor 
of Gottingen, A. M. Cardinal Quirini, Librery-keeper to the 
Holy See, and Bijhop of Breſcia. 


INCE, a few Days paſt, I thought fit to publiſh, in theſe 

Breſcian T ypes, the Congratulations made by the Common- 
wealth of Letters, on occaſion of the antient Monuments, which 
are digging up out of the newly-diſcovered City of Hercula- 
neum in the Kingdom of Naples, it is but Juſtice, moſt excellent 
Sir, that the Deſcription of that Diſcovery, which is Juſt now 
come to my Hands, ſhouid wait upon you, and to you be in- 
ſcribed, who are the moſt eloquent Author of that Oration, 
wherein, principally, thoſe Ccngrarulations are contained. Re- 
ceive therefore, I beſeech you, this Trifle with Candour ; al- 
though it be utterly unworthy of teſtifying thoſe Obligations, 
which by a public Writing 1 have acknowledged I owe you in 
that Letter, I mean, to your moſt learned Collegue, which was 


very lately printed. For I ſhould have eſteemed it as a ſingular 


Favour, to have been the only Man in Taly who was made 
choice of by your Politeneſs to have the Privilege of firſt read- 
ing, and being charmed with, that Oration; and moreover of 
communicating it to learned Men, with whom at preſent our 
Country indiſputably abounds. But why ſhould I fay this, 
when it pleaſed you, moreover, taking Occaſion to mention my 
Name, to adorn me with fo much Honour, that, as I was read- 
ing, I immediately perceived the ſcarlet Colour of the Robe I 
wear, to be transferred to my Checks? 
But I hope I ſhall not derogate from the Value of the De- 

ſcription, which I ſhall preſently produce, if I fairly lay before 

ou ſome little Offence, which the Beginning of i: gives me. 
In it M. Nonius Balbas is mentioned; and he is ſtyled, without 
the leaſt Mark of Diffidence, Proconſu/. But the Inſcription, 
from whence that Name is drawn, runs thus: 


M. NONIO M. F. 
BALBO 
e. 
HERCVLANENSES 
P. 


And, having made the Recital, the Author of the Deſcrip- 
tion adds, that thoſe Abbreviations P. R. have never yet been 
intelligible to any Perſon, But although I am far from thinking 


_ myſelt ſufficiently qualified to aſſume the Character of an An- 


tiquaty, I will not deny, that it ſeems to me, that the Letters 
PROC. alſo have eſcaped the Underſtanding of the ſame Au- 
thor, and of others, who have interpreted them by the iy" 9 
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But we forbear expatiating on an Image, which perhaps will 
prove little different from a Dream. May Herculancum, then, 
retrieved from the Ruins of Veſuvius, be advantageous to An- 
tiquity, Hiſtory, Architecture, and the whole Circle of Learn- 
ing! May Glory attend the magnaminous King, who by his 
Power and Prudence ſhall accompliſh theſe Things! tho' indeed 
thole _ and Favourites of Kings, who by other means at- 
tempt the Reſtoration of the Times, deſerve no leſs, but much 
more ſolid Glory, and eternal Renown. 


From a Letter of the Lord Cardinal Quirini to James William 


Feverlinus, Public Profeſſor of the ſame Univerſity, Printed 
at Breſcia, Febr. 1748. 


W O ULD to Heaven, that, by the ſame means as you de- 


fire, that ſome entire Diodorus, ſome whole Polybius, 
Salluft, Livy, Tacitas, or the latter Part of the Faſ#i of Ovid, or 
the twenty Books of P/iny the Elder's War of Germany, Dio 
Caſſius might by my Care obtain new Life! That I have laboure 
ed with no ſmall Pains for more than a Year to dig that Author 
out of the Vatican Library, you may be ſufficiently informed by 
my two Letters written to Reimar the molt illuſtrious Profeſſor of 
Hamburg, which are inſerted in my fourth Decad of Latin Epiſ- 
tles. Whether better Fortune will ſmile on Carminius Falco the 
preſent Archbiſhop of Calabria, will be ſhortly evident from 
matter of Fat: For three Months ago he appriſed me, that the 
firſt Volume of his Die would be publiſhed before the Ex pirati- 
on of theYear laſt paſt. That that Work is molt earneſtly expect- 
ed from Rei mar, your Friend Crufius will acquaint you with the 
greateſt Certainty, fince he hath lately, ſettled at Hamburg: And 
by him I would have the ſame Reimar exhorted, in my Name, 
quickly to * the Edition of that Hiſtorian, which he was 
preparing for the Preſs many Years ago. 


From a Letter of Herman Samuel Reimar, Pu3lic Profeſſor of 
the Univerſity of Hamburg, to Cardinal Quirini, Febr. 5, 
1748. 

T length the Time approches, when I may undertake the 

Work, of which you were the Patron, Promoter, and Ad- 

viſer ; and at the fame Time may teſtify, by your Permiſſion, 

my Affection and Gratitude to you. For, as you will be inform- 
ed by the annexed Specimen, here at Hamburg is now printing 
an Edition, New T ypes, and neater than uſual, are uſed in the 

Greek and Latin Text; and after the Whitſun Holidays four 

Sheets a Week will be wrought off; fo that next M ear I hope to 

lay the firſt Volume at your Eminency's Feet. But I ſhould 

deſire to receive better Information concerning Herculaneum, 
than J have hitherto received; altho? I look not for any Ad- 
vantage to my Dio from the Remains of that Volcano, Yet, 
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1 may uſe this Compujfiſon, I think that Dio may be more eaſily 
reſtyred from the Fire of Veſavius, than from the Smoke of 
Falco. | 


To the moſt Nuftriogs Jobn Matthias Geſner, Public Profe fs 
of Gottingen, A. M. Cardinal Quirini, Library-keeper to the 
Holy See, and Biſhop of Breſcia. 


INCE, a ſew Days paſt, I thought fit to publiſh, in theſe 

Breſcian Pypes, the Congratulations made by the Common- 
wealth of Letters, on accaſion of the antient Monuments, which 
are digging up Hut of the newly-diſcovered City of Hercula- 
#czm in the Kingdom of Naples, it is but Juſtice, molt excellent 
Sir, that the Deſcription of that Diſcovery, which is juſt now 
come to my Hands, ſhou'd wait upon you and to you be in- 
ſcribed, who are the moſt eloquent Author of that Oration, 
wherein, principally, thoſe C- ngratulations are contained Re- 
ceive theteſote, I beſeech you, this Trifle with Candour ; al. 
though it be utterly unworthy of teftifying thoſe Obligations, 
which by a public Writing | have acknowledged I owe you in 
that Letter, I mean, to your moſt learned Collegue, which was 


very lately printed. For I thould have eſteemed it as a ſingulat 


Favour, to have been the only Man in Taly who was made 
choice of by your Politeneſs to have the Privilege of firſt read- 
ing, and being charmed with, that Oration, and moreover of 
communicating it to learned Men, with whom at preſent our 
Country indiſpitably abounds. Bur why ſhould I f'y this, 
when it pleaſed you, moreover, taking Occaſion to mention my 


Name, to adorn me with ſo much Honour, tht, as I wis read- 


ing, I immediately perceived the ſcarlet Colour of the Robe I 
wear, to be transferred to my Checks? | 
But I hope | ſhall! not derogate from the Value of the De- 
ſcription, which I (hall preſently produce, if I fairly lay before 
ou ſome little Oftence, which the Beginning of it gives mes 
8 it M. Nonias Balbus is mentioned; and he is ſtyled, without 


the leait Mark of Diffidence, Procon/ul. But the Inſcription, 


from whence that Name is drawn, runs thus: 


M. NONIO M. F. 
BALBO 
P. R. PROC. 
RE ar 


And, having made the Recital, the Author of the Deſcrip- 
tion adds, that thoſe Abbreviations P. R. have never yet been 
intelligible to any Perſon, But alchough I am far from thinking 
myſelf ſufficiently qualified to aſſume the Character of an An- 
tiquiry, | will not deny, that it ſeems to me, that the Letters 
PROC. alſo have eſcaped the Underſtanding of the ſame Au- 
thor, and of others, who have interpreted them by the Word 


Pro- 


— 
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Proconſulis. For I ſhould interpret them Procurator, rather than 
Proconſut ; and the Abbreviations P. R. which immediately pre- 
cede, I ſhould render either Publice Rei, of the public Re- 
venue; or Private Rei, of the Privy Purſe; or Proncigis Ra- 
tionts, firſt Commiſſioner of the Cuſtoms ; or laſtly, Patrimonit 
Rationis ; that is Procurator of the Revenue of the Cuſtoms. 
For the Emperors uſed to inſtitute Procurators as well of the 
public as of their private Revenues in the Provinces and Cities 

And it is notorious, that theſe Officers were inveſted with high 
Marks of Honour, and with great Authority. The Inſcription, 
which the moſt celebrated Muratorius produces, p. MMxx1iv. 
Theſ. Inſcript. was either too inaccurately copied at Naples, or it 


rather obſcures than elucidates the Matter treated of. For thus 
it ſtands in that Place. | 


M. NONIO M. F. BALBO, 
* PRO. 22 


I am equally ſurprized, that no Mention is made of this In- 
ſcription in the Deſcription to be preſently ſubjoined ; and that 


Muratorius hath not troubled himſelf, by the ſmalle& Agnota- 


tion, to diſpel the Darkneſs I have ſpoken of. 
I come now to the Deſcription, 


of Relation of the Searches made in the Village of Reſina, by. the 
Order of the King of the Two Sicilies. 


+ D URING the Building of a Palace, about fifty Years 


ago, near the prelent Opening, ſome very curious Sta- 
* tues were found, which they ſecretly carried out of the 
* Kingdom. On Information of this the King ordered that 
„n large and deep Pit ſhould be made near that Place, at his 
* own Expence ; Com whence have been dug ſo great a Num- 
* of Antiquities of all kinds, as have formed ſuch a Muſeum in 
five or fix Years only, as no other Monarch could have col- 
lected in as many Ages; and as the Mine (if it may be io 
called) is vaſt, and inexhauſtible, ſcarce a Day paſſes with- 
cout producing ſome antique Statue, Veſſel, or Furniture. 
1 8 que , 
* Among theſe already diſcovered, many of which are much 
„ broken, and others miſmanaged, and ſome locked up by 
* the King as very rare, there is a Block of Marble, repreſen- 
ting an Horſe and his Rider, as large as the Life, being a 


* Proconſul, of the Name of M. Nontus Balbus, with the Pa 


* Indamentum hanging on his left Shoulder, ſo finely wrought 
* as muſt ſurprize the Beholder. Both the Horſe and the Pro- 
* conſul are of white ſtatuary Marble, finiſhed in the higheſt 
* Perfection, doubtleſs, by a Greek Artiſt. Here may be ob- 
* ſerved the Veins, the Muſcles, the Poſture, and Spirit of the 
* Horſe, which, among other Graces, bas one Ear ſtanding 
forward, the other leaning back towards the Rider, who has 
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Spurs on pis Heels, a Ring on his Finger & c. very curiouſſy 
done; as are the Breaſt-plate, the Reins, and the Bridle, 
1 he Inſcription on its Baſe is as follows. 


M. NONIO. M. F. 
BALBO 
P. R. PROO. 
HERCVLANENSES 


* Tt is not yet found out what this Antiquity is; none have hi- 
therto underſtood the P. R. There have been various Ex- 
lications made at Florence, all which J have noted; but 1 
2 act as a Relator, and not as an Antiquaty, The King 
has placed this Equeſtrizn Statue, (which is the moſt beauti- 
ſul in the World, far better than that of Antoninus in the Ca- 
pitol, not only as it is more antique, but that it has been done 
by a more expert Workman) in a Court of his grand Palace at 
Portici, and encloſed with Rails of Iron, and Pilaſters of 
Marble, with a Guard of Soldiers about it. . 
** Before the Steps of this Palace may be ſeen, on a modern 
Baſe, a complete Statue of the Emperor Vitellius as large at 
the Life: It is very perfect, and the Lines of the Face very 
like thoſe on the Coin. The Breaſt-plate is adorned with 
whimſical Baſſo Relievos, and the Spurs are wonderful, as is 
alſorheRobe ; the Spear only is wanting, which perhaps he held 
in his right Hand, as it is alſo in the abovementioned Equeſ- 
trian Statue, This was found not long before the famous 
Equeſtrian Statue of Fa. | 
They have found fix or more Coloſſal Statues of Braſs, 
and Statues of Women, and a naked Figure of Nero, alſo in 
Braſs, with a Thunderbolt in his Hand, like Jupiter, of 
moſt perfect Workmanſhip. Two Coloſſal Statues fitting, 
but without Heads, which are of the higheſt Perfection. A 
tittle Temple, or painted Table of Moſaic. Statues of a mid- 
ling and ſmall Size, and Idols, in ſurprizing Numbers, ſome 
of which are fo well wrought, that two or three are worth all 
the Coſt the King has hitherto been at. They are not all 
placed, but are repoliſhing, without taking off their antient 
Colour, It is faid they have found another Horſe equal to 
the former, but broken. I ſhall not mention ſeveral other 
* of Marble, as Tables ſupported by whimſical Figures 


C. 

„They have found ſeveral other wonderful Things, tending 
to illuſtrate Antiquity, viz. Veſſels of Braſs, without Faults ; 
Meafures for Liquors, with Ears adorned with Baſſo Relievos; 
and an almoſt infinite Number of Kitchen Utenſils, and Inſtru- 
ments for Paſtry; and hat is ſcarce credible,an Oven was found 
cloſe ſtopped, which being opened, had a Pye in it, in a Me- 
tal D:ſh, about a talm and half Diameter, burnt to Aſhes, 
yet 1etaining the Ornaments of the Paſtry, which was carried 

to 
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Proconſulis. For I ſhould interpret them Procurator, rather than 
Proconſul ; and the Abbreviations P. R. which immediately pre- 
cede, I ſhould render either 'Publice Rei, of the public Re- 
venue; or Private Rei, of the Privy Purſe; or Principts Ra- 
tionis, firſt Commiſſioner of the Cuſtoms z or laſtly, Patrimonts 
Rationts ; that is Procurator of the Revenue of the Cuſtoms. 
For the Emperors uſed to inſtitute Procurators as well of the 
public as of their private Revenues in the Provinces and Cities 

And it 1s notorious, that theſe Officers were inveſted with high 
Marks of Honour, and with great Authority. The Inſcription, 
which the moſt celebrated Muratorius produces, p. MMxx1v. 
Theſ. Inſcript was either too inaccurately copied at Nopler, or it 
rather obſcures than elucidates the Mattet treated of. For thus 
it ſtands in that Place. | 


M. NONIO M. F. BALBO. 
_ PRO. _ k 


I am equally ſurprized, that no Mention is made of this In- 
ſcription in the Deſcription to be preſently ſubjoined ; and that 
Muratorius hath not troubled himſelf, by the ſmalle& Annota- 
tion, to diſpel the Darkneſs I have ſpoken of. 

I come now to the Deſcription. 


A Relation of the Searches made in the Village of Reſina, Zy the 
Order of the King of the Two Sicilies. 


” URING the Building of a Palace, about dfry Years 
* ago, near the preſent Opening, ſome very curious Sta- 
* tues were found, which they ſecretly carried out of the 
* Kingdom. On Information of this the King ordered that 
a a large and deep Pit ſhould be made near that Place, at his 
* own Expence ; Com whence have been dug ſo great a Num- 
* of Antiquities of all kinds, as have formed ſuch a Muſeum in 
five or fix Years only, as no other Monarch could have col- 
"" lected in as many Ages; and as the Mine (if it may be fo 
called) is vaſt, and inexhauſtible, ſcarce a Day paſſes with- 
out producing ſome antique Statue, Veſſel, or Furniture. 
Among theſe already diſcovered, many of which are much 
* broken, and others miſmanaged, and ſome locked up by 
* the King as very rare, there is a Block of Marble, repreſen- 
ting an Horſe and his Rider, as large as the Life, being a 
* Proconſul, of the Name of M. Nonrus Balbus, with the 5 
* Iudamentum hanging on his left Shoulder, ſo finely wrought 
as muſt ſurprize the Beholder. Both the Horſe and the Pro- 
„ conſul are of white ſtatuary Marble, finiſhed in the higheſt 
perfection, doubrleſs, by a Greek Artiſt. Here may be ob- 
„ ſerved the Veins, the Muſcles, the Poſture, and Spirit of the 
" Horſe, which, among other Graces, bas one Ear ſtanding 
*© forward, the other leaning back towards the Rider, who has 
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Spurs on his Heels, a Ring on his Finger &c. very curiouſly 
done; as are the Breaſt-plate, the Reins, and the Bridle, 


lhe Inſcription on its Bale is as follows. 


M. NONIO. M. F. 
BALBO 
P. R. PROC. 
ODT Inns 


e Tt is not yet found out what this Antiquity is; none have bi. 


* therto underſtood the P. R. There have been various Ex- 


plications made at Florence, all which I have noted; but! 
here act as a Relator, and not as an Antiquary. The King 
has placed this Equeſtrian Statue, (which is the moſt beauti- 
ful in the World, far better than that of Antoninus in the Ca- 
pitol, not only as it is more antique, but that it has been done 
by a more expert Workman) in a Court of his grand Palace at 
Portici, and encloſed with Rails of Iron, and Pilaſters of 
Marble, with a Guard of Soldiers about it. 

6 Before the Steps of this Palace may be ſeen, on a modern 
Baſe, a complete Statue of th: Emperor Vitellius, as large as 
the Liſe: It is very perfect. and-rthe Lines of the Face very 
like thoſe on the Coin. The Breaſt-plate is adorned with 
whimfical Baflo Relievos, and the Spurs are wonderful, as is 
alſotheRobe ; the Spear only is wanting, which perhaps he held 
in his right Hand, as it is alſo in the abovementioned Equel- 
trian Statue. This was found not long before the famous 
Equeſtrian Statue of Balbus. 

« They have found fix or more Coloffa] Statues of Braſ;, 
and Statues of Women, and a naked Figure of Nero, alſo in 
Braſs, with a T hunderbolt in his Hand, like Fuprter, of 
moſt perſect Workmanſhip. Two Coloſſal Statues fitting, 
but without Heads, which are of the higheſt Perſection. A 
little Temple, or painted Table of Moſaic. Statues of a mid- 
ling and ſmall Size, and Idols, in ſurprizing Numbers, ſome 
of which are ſo well wrought, that two or three are worth all 
the Coſt the King has hitherto been at. They are not all 
placed, but are repoliſhing, without taking off their antient 
Colour. It is ſaid they have found another Horſe equal to 
the former, but broken. I ſhall not mention ſeveral other 


e of Marble, as Tables ſupported by whimſical Figures 


6. | 
They have found ſeveral other wonderful Things, tending 
to illuſtrate Antiquity, vz. Veſſels of Braſs, without Faults; 
Meaſures for Liquors, with Ears adorned with Baſſo Relievos; 
and an almoſt infinite Number of Kitchen Utenſils, and Inſtru- 
ments forPaſtry ; and what is ſcarce credible,an Oven was found 
clot: ſtopped, which being opened, had a Pye in it, in a Me- 
tal D:ſh, about a ialm and half Diameter, burnt to Aſhes, 
jet retaining the Ornaments of the Paltry, which was carried 
to 
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« to the King. In the Bakehouſe were found ſeveral Utenſils, 16 
of Metal, and of Chalk. Of this there is no doubt, ſince we 
have ſuch certain Proofs, and authentic Relations. | 
There have been found ſeveral beautiful Columns of moſt 194 
x 28 Marble, two of which, about fix Palms high, his 4 
* Majeſty has placed in the Oratory in his Palace; teſſeſated 1 
* Pavements, Sc. Many Things are loft, becauſe the Fire of | 
* Veſuvius, which covered them, has either wholly or in Part 


* conſumed them, though of Marble or Braſs. b 
In the King's Muſeum may be ſeen Locks of all Sorts, 
* Keys, Latches, Rings of Doors, Hinges, Arms, and what jt 
L not? Cameos, Medals, Cornelians, or Gems, ſome engraved to 1 
: Perfection; and others but indifferently done. {0 
I * It is not a Year ſince we had a Report in this Metropolis, | 
o Hof the finding of a Braſs Book of four Leaves, with Letters 
4 * engraved on both Sides, which contained the Diſmiſſion of 
1 * the Soldiers of that Place, where it was found, with ſmall | 
l * Claſps, &c. a Thing not in the Poſſeſſion of any other Mo- 
at © narch ; the Learned have not yet been able to perule it, a: the 


of King keeps it locked up. 
** The laſcriptions are the moſt valuable Pieces of Antiquity, 


m * as they inform us concerning the Places where they were 
21 * found ; here are the Names of the Emperors. and the Theatre; 
15 among others they found laſt Summer a very large one, which 
th * mentions the Names of ſeveral Roman Families; and a Mar- 


ig dle very long, and very broad, It ſeems M. Board! intends 
Id tao publiſh it. 


el. * There are Fragments out of Number, which cannot be put 
us together, as they have been ſo ill treated and broken. 
** [he King appears now extreamly jealous, and cauſes every 
fs, „Thing to be lately preſerved ; and there are [{:yeral Rooms 
in „ building under the Royal Apartments in the Palace of Naples, 
of „herein theſe Antiquities are to be placed in Order, (but we 
ng, know not when) perhaps with the Aſſiſtance of Perlons skil- 
led in Antiquities. 
id- * Every one would be glad we could explain to Foreigners 1 
me * what Place this has been, where we now find ſuch magnifi- 4 
all cent and precious Remains. But how is it poſſible ro do that it 
all „with Certainty? ſince the Mining is done ſo conſuſedly, and 1 
ient the Parts filled up that have been dug, on Account that chere I 
is a large Village over it, called by us Re/ina, and by the La- 1 


tins, Retina. It is amazing to lee the various Statues, eſpecially 
thoſe of the Emperors. It is true, we bad Vrtelliu and Nero in 
our Theatre, to u hom Statues might be erected ; but here are 
in the ſame Place the Names of che Proconſuls Bal3z, and the 
Statues of Women like Veſtals, Oc. abbnt nine Palms high 3% 1 
lo that no one is able to ſay, bere was not a Temple, a TI he- 4 
atre, or a City, or a triumphal Arch in the ruined City; 
and the rather, as Ovens, Kitchens, culinary Veſſels, Books, 
„c. have been found; a Point not cafily decided: So that 
* we mult wait till ſome ſuter Veſtiges can be found, and then 
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inform the Publick of the Truth. Beſides, it may be necef. 
ſary to reflect, that YVeſuvius is a fad Deſtroyer, which ruin: 
and burns up our poor but moſt pleaſant 1 And who, 
among the moſt learned Antiquarians, is able from what haz 
been ſeen, to diſcover or determine what this rare and mag- 
nificent Antiquity has been ? | 
„One Thing we have now diſcovered for certain, viz. that 
Herculanum, or Herculanium, Hax in the Greek, was in 
this Place, and not at Torre del Greco, as has been thought by 
us Neapolitant, and all the moſt exact Geographers ; and 
among others, Cluverius, who ſaw thoſe Places, having found 
that the Herculanenſes erected a Statue to Nontus Balbus. 

* 'Thoſe petty Critics, who have not read Dion, Strabo, and 
the leſſer Geographers in the Original, but only in the Tran- 
ations believe, and inſiſt, that this is the Theatre which wa 
deſtroyed in the Time of Titus, &. as is ſaid by our Laſena, 
a very obſcure Writer, in his Book de Gymnafio, where he 
ſays, that it is rather believed that the Theatre was not in 
Herculaneum, but in our Royal City, or elſe in both Places, 
To decide this intricate Queſtion would take up a Year, to 
conſult the Greek and Latin Writers, who mention this Aﬀair, 
and make the due critical Obſervations, and to clear 4t from 
the Confuſion Peter Laſena has put it in, who merits Cen- 
fure for every Reflexion he has made. 

At preſent our King with a magnificence truly Royal, has 
begun to dig another vaſt Mine at Cama, but a little exhauſt- 


ed, on Account that the Antiquities there are not fo much 


covered by Veſuvias, as at Reina, or Herculaneum, They 
have found a Gallery here, with not a few Coloſſal Statues, 
one of which being taken up, proves go be a Hercules fourteen 
or fifteen Palms high, quite naked, and Part of his Legs and 
Arms ate wanting. The Head and what remains, is no way 
inferior to the Farnefian Hercules, All our Painters admire 
it with Wonder, They have dug up from Time to Time 
ſeveral ſuch Statues, which will be placed on new Baſes, un- 
der the Arches of the Royal Palace of Naples, They have 
found ſome curious Baſſo Relievos, and two fair Inſcriptions, 
one in Greek, which I interpreted, the other very difficult, 
in Praiſe of Venus in Hexameter Verſe, which I made out, 
and read to the Abbot Cali, and ſent a little Copy to the 
learned Apoſtolo Zeno. Beſides infinite fepulchral Inſcrip- 
tions of Freedmen, which, if I have not all myfelf, I know 
where they are. , 
It is now paſt Doubt, that Herculaneum was at Refina, as 
it is ſaid in the Itinerary of Antoninus. which fixes it ſix 
Miles from Naptes ; whereas Torre del Greco, which has been 
thought to have been Herculaneum, is called Turris Ofava, 
becauſe eight Miles diſtant from that Metropolis, and per- 
* there was a Tower at every Mile. 
Il am informed by my Frjends, who Have read ſome of the 
Remains of the Inſcriptions, that they found ſome _ large 
8 Letten, 
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44 to the King. In the Bakehouſe were found ſeveral Utenſils, 
„of Metal, and of Chalk. Of this there is no doubt, ſince we 
© have ſuch certain Proofs, and authentic Relations. 

+ There have been found ſeveral beautiful Columns of moſt 
6 — Marble, two of which, about fix Palms bigh, his 
* Majeſty has placed in che Oratory in his Palace; teſſelated 
* Pavements, c. Many Things are loſt, becaule the Fire of 
* Veſuvius, which covered them, has either wholly or in Part 
** conſumed them, though of Marble or Braſs. | 

* In the King's Muſeum may be ſeen Locks of all Sores, 


Keys, Latches, Rings of Doars, Hinges, Arms, and what 


* not? Cameos, Medals, Cornelians, or Gems, ſome engraved to 
* Perfeftion ; and others but indiflerently done. 

* It js not a Year ſince we had a Report in this Metropolis, 
„of the finding of a Braſs Book of ſour Leaves, with Letters 
* engraved on both Sides, which contained the Diſmiſſion of 
the Soldiers of that Place, where it was found, with ſmall 
* Claſps, c. a Thing not in the Poſſeſſion of any other Mo- 
* narch ; the Learned have not yet been able to peruſe it, as the 
King keeps it locked up. | 
* The Inſcriptions are the molt valuable Pieces of Antiquity, 
as they inform us concerning the Places where they were 
'* found ; here are the Names ot the-Emperors, and the Theatre; 
among others they found laſt Summer a very large one, which 
mentions the Names of leveral Roman Families; and a Mar- 
© ble very long, and very broad, It ſeems M. Boyjard; intends 
* to publiſh it. 

* 'There are Fragments out of Number, which cannot be put 
* together, as they have been fo ill treated and broken. 

* !he King appears now extreamly jealous, and cauſes every 
„ Thing to be ſafely preſerved ; and there are ſcveral Rooms 
„ building under the Royal Apartments in the Palace of Naples, 
« wherein theſe Antiquities are to be placed in Order, (but we 
know not when) perhaps with the Aſſiſtance of Perſons skil- 
led in Antiquities. 

Every one would be glad we could explain to Foreigners 
what Place this has been, where we now find ſuch magnin- 
cent and precious Remains. But how is it pothdle to do that 
** with Certainty? ſince the Mining is done ſo conſuſedly, and 
* the Parts filled up that have been dug, on Account that there 
is a large Village over it, called by us Ra, and by the La- 
* tins, Retina. It is amazing to lee the various Statues, eſpecially 
** thoſe of the Emperors. It is true, we bad Vitelliu and Nero in 
our Theatre, tc u hom Statues might be erected ; but hereare 
in the fame Place the Names of the Proconluls Balli, and the 

Statues of Women like Veſtals, &c. about nine Palms high ; 
fo that no one, is able ro ſay, here was not a Tempie, a The 
atre, or a City, or a triumphal Arch in the ruined City; 
and the rather, as Ovens, Ki:chens, culinary Veſſels, Books, 
Sc. have been found; a Point not eaſily decided: So that 

we mult wait till ſome ſarer Veſtige: can de found, ang then 
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«© inform the Publick of the Truth. Beſides, it may be necef. 
« fary to reflect, that Veſuvius is a fad Deſtroyer, which ruin, 
* and burns up our poor but moſt pleaſant ms And who, 
„ among the moſt learned Antiquarians, is able from what hy 
* been ſeen, to diſcover or determine what this rare and mag. 
% nificent Antiquity has been? 

„One Thing we have now diſcovered for certain, viz. that 
Herculanum, or Herculanium, Hau in the Greek, was in 
this Place, and not at Torre del Greco, as has been thought by 
* us Neapolitans, and all the moſt exact Geographers ; and 
among others, Cluverius, who ſaw thoſe Places, having found 
„that * Herculanenſes erected a Statue to Nenius Balbus, 
| ©. Thoſe petty Critics, who have not read Dion, Strabo, and 
* the leſſer Geographers in the Original, but only in the Tran. 
4 flations believe, and inſiſt, that this is the Theatre which wx 
© deſtroyed in the Time of Titus, &c. as is ſaid by our Laſena, 
© a very obſcure Writer, in his Book de Gymna/io, where he 
* ſays, that it is rather believed that the Theatre was not in 

1 but in our Royal City, or elſe in both Places. 
© To decide this intricate Queſtion would take up a Year, to 
** conſult the Greek and Latin Writers, who mention this Aﬀair, 
and make the due critical Obſervations, and to clear it from 
the Confuſion Peter Laſena has put it in, who merits Cen- 
ſure for every Reflexion he has made. 

At preſent our King with a magnificence truly Royal, hat 
* begun to dig another vaſt Mine at Cama, but a little exhauſt. 
ed, on Account that the Antiquities there are not ſo much 
covered by Veſuvias, as at Refina, or Herculaneum, They 
have found a Gallery here, with not a few Coloſſal Statues, 
© one of which being taken up, proves to be a Hercules fourteen 
* or fifteen Palms high, quite naked, and Part of his Legs and 
Arms are wanting. The Head and what remains, is no way 
© inferior to the Farneflan Hercules, All our Painters admire 
it with Wonder, They have dug up from Time to Time 
ſeveral ſuch Statues, which will be placed on new Bales, un- 
der the Arches of the Royal Palace of Naples, They have 
* found ſome curious Baſſo Relievos, and two fair Inſcriptions, 
one in Greek, which I interpreted, the other very difficult, 
« in Praiſe of Venus in Hexameter Verſe, which 1 made out, 
* and read to the Abbot Cali, and ſent a little Copy to the 
* learned Apoſtolo Zeno. Belides infinite ſepulchral Inſcrip- 
tions of Freedmen, which, if I have not all myſelf, I know 
where they are, 
* It is now paſt Doubt, that Herculancum was at Ref, na, 2 
it is ſaid in the Itinerary of Antoninus. which fixes it fix 
Miles from Naples ; whereas Torre del Greco, which has been 
thought to have been Hercalaneum, is called Turris Octava, 
becaufe eight Miles diſtant from that Metropolis, and per- 
haps there was a Tower at every Mile, 
* I am informed by my Friends, who have read ſome of the 
Remains of the Inſcriptions, that they ſound ſome yy large 
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© Letters, where hoy plainly read TxzarTno, and the Archi- 
«© tet Ru rus, who had built it. 

„The Pit they have ſunk runs eighty Palms deep, and is en- 
« tirely covered with thick Bitumen, vomited out by Yeſuviss 
© at ſeveral Times; and this Place is more than five or ſix Miles 
* from the Mouth of that famous Volcano. This Place is about 
* a Mile from the Sea Shore, It is worthy Obſervation, that 
© this Theatre and City of Hercaulancum are covered with a Mals 
* of Bitumen eighty Palms thick; and that this Shore, in 
the Time of Titus, was ſo many Palms lower than at pre- 
« ſent, What wonderful Eruptions of Fire and Stones 

I had forgot to inform you that excellent Pictures have 
© been found here in great Numbers, which were pared off 
* from the Subterraneous Walls, and put in a proper Place for 
„the View of the Profeſſors, who admire the Beauty of the 
* Colours, the Deſign, and the Expreſſion of the Fable. 
© It being repreſented to the King, that theſe Remains of 
Antiquity ought to be engraved on Copper, they were began 
* by an unskilful Ingraver, and executed very incorrectly, 
* wherefore the beſt Artiſt in Rome was ſent for, and a hand- 
* ſome Reward aſſigned him, who being well verſed in De- 
* ſigning, the Publick may ſoon expect the Pleaſure of ſeeing 
** Draughts of the Statues and the reſt of the new Muſeum. 
They have found a moſt beautiful Panthean Hand, which 
will give ſome Exerciſe to the Lovers of antient Learning. 
Among the Paintings which have been found, and ate pre- 
ſerved by the King, are Repreſentations of Buildings of a 
noble Architecture, in which are to be {cen Windows with 
Panes, which have deceived ſome of our middling Antiqua- 
ries who reported them to be Glaſs, like ours; tFey may 
* poſlibly repreſent the tranſparent Stones in uſe among the 
** Ancients, 

© In fine, we may be able to enrich the Publick with va- 
© rious Notices, hitherto unknown, ſor the Illuſtration of the 
« Greek and Lais Writers, 

„While I anvfiniſhing this haſty Account, I am informed by 
© Perſons of Credit, that a few Days ſince was found an 
« -Etwee, much worn, containing all the little Neceſſaties for 
* Sewing, as Needles, little Sciſſars, Thimbles, and other 
„Feminine Implements, They have allo found a large 
„ Statue of Marble, and large Pieces of Columns of fine 
„Marble, which thoſe who dig them fancy will prove very 
curious.“ 
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U pon theſe Confiderations, nobody will deny, that the oo of 
Herculaneum, raiſed in the preſent Times from the Depths of the 
Earth, hath moſt deſervedly acquired thoteCongratelations, which 
you, molt illuſtrious Ge/zer, have publiſhed in the Oration, 
wherein you celebrated the ten Years Solemnities of that Royal 
Univerſity, For it now appears by competent Witneſtes, that 
Herculanewm, reſcued from the Ruins of Veſuvins, will be of 
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Advantage to Antiquity, Hiſtory, Architecture, and every spe- 

cies of Learning. Wherefore, moſt eloquent Orator, 1 applaud 

and congratulate you, and give all the Learned Joy, Farewel. 
At Breſcia, March 16, 1748. 


P. S. But whether it may be of Uſe to fix the Epocha of 
Noah's Flood, that indeed I would not venture to afhrm, nor 
to give my Vote in ſupport of what that otherwiſe moſt learned 
Prelate of the Court of Rome, and, while he lived, my moſt 
dear Friend, Francis Bianchisi wrote concerning that Matter 
in his Book, intitled, Hiſtoria Univerſale provata con monumen- 
iti, e figurata con Simboli degli Antichi, For by what means 
could either he, or any other, convince me, that al! thoſe 
Eruptions of Veſuvius, which at length ſwallowed up Hercy/2ncum, 
were confined to ſuch certain Periods of Years, every Ruin 
having heaped over 1t certain Pavements, as it were, either of 
Bitumen, or of Stone ſhattered by the Fire; the Number of 
which may affure us, at what time of the Deluge the Waters 
firſt covered the Herbage of that Earth? Now, according to 
Biancbini, ſince the Works of Nature proceed in a regular 
Courſe ; and, as is evident, the two laſt Eruptions of Veſuvius 
(the Author means the more abundant ones, which were adapted 
for the laying thoſe Pavements) were 1600 Years diſtant from 
each other ; it is eaſy to frame an Argument, that juſt ſo many 
Years muſt have intervened between the two former; and, in 
like manner, the Number of as many of the ſame as may have 
happened, being certainly calculated by the Number of thoſe 
Pavements, will be ſufficient to aſcertain the ra of the univer— 
fal Deluge, whoſe Waters firſt ſettled upon the Land, which 
was covered by all thoſe Pavements, and afterwards retreated, 
that the former Face of the Earth might appear. Thus far Bi- 
avcbini. But I am almoſt inclined to think that Fever-like 
Succeſſion of Vomitings of which he ſpeaks, a romantic Error ; 
and the rather becauſe, according to the Quantity of caſt-up 
Matter, there muſt be either a greater or leſs Proportion of Time 
allowed for the ſame, neither do I believe, that the Number of 
thoſe Pavements can be inconteſtably determined. Wherefore 
I am of Opinion, that my Brethren of the Univerſity of Parzs 
dealt _ favourably, when, upon a Report of Bronbini's 
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groundlets Aſſertion, they abſolutely forbore cenſuring it. Hi. 
de P Acad. T. IX. p. 19, & Seq. | 
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4 Letters, where they plainly read Txzarno, and the Archi- 
« tet Ruxrus, who had built ic. | 
© The Pit they have ſunk runs eighty Palms deep, and is en- 
tirely covered with thick Bitumen, vomited out by Veſavius 
at ſeveral Times; and this Place is more than five or ſix Miles 
from the Mouth of that famous Volcano. This Place is about 
a Mile from the Sea Shore. It is worthy Obſervation, that 
this Theatre and City of Herculaneum are covered with a Maſs 
of Bitumen eighty Palms thick ; and that this Shore, in 
the Time of Titus, was ſo many Palms lower than at pre- 
ſent. What wonderful Eruptions of Fire and Stones! 
I had forgot to inform you that excellent Pictures have 
* been found here in great Numbers, which were pared off 
** from the Subterraneous Walls, and put in a proper Place for 
* the View of the Profeflors, who admire the Beauty of the 
Colours, the Deſign, and the Expreſſion of the Fable. 
© It being repreſented to the King, that theſe Remains of 
Antiquity ought to be engraved on Copper, they were began 
by an unskilful Ingraver, and executed very incorrectly, 
* wherefore the beſt Artiſt in Rome was ſent for, and a hand- 
** ſome Reward aſſigned him, who being well verſed in De- 
© {igning, the Publick may ſoon expect the Pleaſure of ſeeing 
* Dravghts of the Statues and the reſt of the new Muſeum. 
They have found a moſt beautiful Pastbean Hand, which 
will give ſome Exerciſe to the Lovers of antient Learning. 
Among the Paintings which have been found, and are pre- 
ſerved by the King, are Repreſentations of Buildings of a 
noble Architecture, in which are to be ſeen Windows with 
Panes, which have deceived ſome of our middling Antiqua- 
ries who reported them to be Glaſs, like ours; tFey may 
poſſibly repreſent the tranſparent Stones in uſe among the 
Antients. 
In fine, we may be able to enrich the Publick with va⸗ 
rious Notices, hitherto unknown, for the Illuſtration of che 
Greek and Latin Writers, 

While I am finiſhing this haſty Account, I am informed by 
© Perſons of Credit, that a few Days fince was found an 
« Etwee, much worn, containing all the little Neceſſaries for 
„Sewing, as Needles, little Sciffars, Thimbles, and other 
Feminine Implements, They have allo found a large 
© Statue of Marble, and large Pieces of Columns of fine 
« Marble, which thoſe who dig them fancy will prove very 
*« curious.” | 
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Upon theſe Conſiderations, nobody will deny, that the City of 
Herculaneum, raiſed in the preſent Times from the Depths of the 
Earth, hath mot deſervedly acquired choſeCongratelations, which 
you, moſt illuſtrious Geir, have publiſhed in the Oration, 
wherein you celebrated the ten Years Solemnities of that Royal 
Univerſity, For it now appears by competent Witneſſes, that 
Herculaneum, teſeued from the Ruins < 2 Lu,, will be - 
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nary yt to Antiquity, Hiſtory, Architecture, and every Spe- 


cies of Learning. Wherefore, moſt eloquent Orator, I applaud 
and congratulate you, and give all the Learned Joy, Farewel. 


At Breſcia, March 16, 1748. 


P. S. But whether it may be of Uſe to fix the Epocha of 
Noah's Flood, that indeed I would not venture to afhrm, nor 
to give my Vote in ſupport of what that otherwiſe moſt learned 
Prelate of the Court of Rome, and, while he lived, my moſt 
dear Friend, Francis Bianchisi wrote concerning that Matter 
in his Book, intitled, Hiſtoria Univerſale provata con monumen- 
ti, e figurata con Simboli degli Antichi, For by what means 
could either he, or any other, convince me, that all thoſe 
Eruptions of Veſuvius, which at length ſwallowed upHerculaneum, 
were confined to ſuch certain Periods of Years, every Ruin 


having heaped over it certain Pavements, as it were, either of 


Bitumen, or of Stone ſhattered by the Fire; the Number of 
which may affure us, at what time of the Deluge the Waters 
firſt covered the Herbage of that Earth? Now, according to 
Biancbini, ſince the Works of Nature _ in a 7 


ruptions of Veſuvius 


for the laying thoſe Pavements) were 1600 Years diſtant from 
each other; it is eaſy to frame an Argument, that juſt ſo many 
Years muſt have intervened between the two former ; and, in 
like manner, the Number of as many of the ſame as may have 
happened, being certainly calculated by the Number of thoſe 


Pavements, will be ſufficient to a'certain the ra of the univer- 


ſal Deluge, whoſe Waters firſt ſettled upon the Land, which 
was covered by all thoſe Pavements, and afterwards retreated, 


that the former Face of the Earth might appear, Thus far B:. 


aucbini. But I am almoſt inclined to think that Fever-like 
Succeſſion of Vomitings of which he ſpeaks, a romantic Error ; 
and the rather becauſe, according to the Quantity of caſt- up 
Matter, there muſt be either a greater or leſs Proportion of Time 
allowed for the ſame, neither do I believe, that the Number of 
thoſe Pavements can be inconteſtably determined. Wherefore 
I am of Opinion, that my Brethren of the Univerſity of Pari 
dealt very favourably, when, upon a Report of Branchini's 
groundleſs Aſſertion, they adlolutely torbore cenſuring it. Hr, 
ge Pacad. J. IX. p. 19, & Seq. 
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LT HEWARBLING MUSES, or 

| Treaſure of Lyric Poetry : Containing 731 Songs, 
on all Sorts of Subjects, and in every Meaſure of Verſe; a 
great many of them ſrom Manuſcripts, and ſcarce any found 


in the Collections. Compiled for the Uſe of Muſical Com- 


fers ; as likewiſe for the Entertainment of Youth in our 
polite Schools. Dedicated tc her Royal Highneſs the Prin- 
ceſs of Orange. By Benjamin Wakeficld Eſq; Being the 
firſt Attempt of this Kind, Price 3s, 


If. The GALLANT COMPANION, 


or an Antidote for the Hyp and Vapours, Containing 1. 
The Hobgoblin ; or the amorous Syloh. 2. The Heart a 
Shittlecock ; or the inconfiderate Lover. 3. The gene- 
rous Rival ; or the Female Voluntier. 4. be Heroick 
Victory; or Love and Duty reconciled. 5. The Fatal 
Miſtake ; or Beware of Jcalouſy. 6. The Fortunate Slip; 
or the Succeſsful Intrigue. 7. The Cat's Paw, a Fairy Tale. 


8. The She Duelliſts; or Don Quixot in Petticoats. 
Price 33. 


III. REFLECTIONS on the STRUCTURE 
and PASSIONS of MAN, under the following Heads, 
viz. I. On the Structure of Man. II. On the Paſſions; 
Vanity, Glory, Honour, Nobility, Learning, Wit, Emu- 
lation, Criticiſm, Friendſhip, Love, Pride, &c. III. The 
Tranſitorineſs of Liſe; Death, Religion, &c. by Paul 

\ Hiffernan, M. DD. Price 1s. 6d. 
; Noſce te ipſum 
The proper Study of Maxkind i; Man. Pope. 


. IV. MEmMolRs of the Baſhaw Count 


 BONNEVAL, from his Birth to his Death: ſhewing the 


Mottves which induced him to quit the Service and Domi- 
nions of France; his Entrance into and ſudden Riſe in the 
Imperial Armies; his Exploits in Tay, Hungary, &c. bis 
Quatrrel with the Marquiſs de Prie, and its Conſequences, 
the true Cauſe of his Diſgrace at the Court of Vienna; and 
the Reaſons which occaſioned him to ſeek an Aſylum 
amongſt the Turks; with his various Fortunes, while in 
the Service of the Porte. Interſperſed throughout with an 
entertaining Diverſity of ſecret Intrigues, amorous Adven- 
tures, military and political Atchievements; being, in et- 
fe, the ſecret Hiſtory of Europe ſor the belt Part of the 
current Century. Written by himſelf, and collected from 
his Papers. Price 6s. 


B OO K S, Ge. 
v. A new Collection of FAIRY TALES. 


None of which were ever before Printed. Containing ma- 
ny uſeful Leſſons, moral Sentiments, ſurprizing Incidents, 
and amuſing Adventures. 2 vol. Price 53. 


VI. DALINDA; or the double Marriage. 


Being the genuine Hiſtory of a very recent, and intereſting 
Adventure. Addreſſed to all the Young and Gay of both 
Sexes. Price 35s, 

"Tis our own Wiſdom moulds our State. 

Our Fazlts, or Virtues make our Fate, Cowley. 


VII. ALETTER to a B1sHoP concerning 


ſome important Diſcoveries in Philoſophy and Theology. 
4to. Price 15. 


VIII. Some Thoughts concerning REL I- 


610N, natural and revealed, and the Manner of under- 
ftanding Revelation: Tending to ſhew that Cbriſtiani ty is, 
indeed very near, as old as the Creation, Price 25. 

The above two may be had in 12mo. Price 15. 6d. 


IX. The STATE of TRADE in the 
NORTHERN COLONIES conſidered, with an Account 
of their Produce, and a particular Deſcription of Nova Sco- 
tra. Salutis communis intereſt. Cicero. By Otis Little 


Eſq; Commiſſary of the Stores and Proviſions at Nova Sco- 
tra. ; 


X. ATRTATISE on the PASSIONS, 
ſo far as they regard the Stage; with a critical Enquiry in- 
to the Theatrical Merit of Mr G, Mr, —, and 
Mr. B—y. The firſt conſidered in the Part of Lear, the 
two laſt oppoſed in Othello. Firginibus Pueriſque canto, 
Horace. By Samuel Foote Eſq; Price 15. 


XI. A Diſcourſe on the Conflagration and 
Renovation of the World. By the late Reverend and 
Learned Dr. Fames Knigbt, Senior Fellow of St. Fobr's 


College, Oxford, and Vicar of St Sepulchre, London. Pricę 
Sixpence. 


XII. A ſuccinct Abridgement of a Voyage 
made within the inland Parts of SOUTH AMERICA. 
from the Coaſts of the South Sea to the Coaſts of Brazil and 
Guziane, down the River of Amazons: As it was read in the 
Public Aﬀembly of the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
April 28, 1745. By Monſ. de la Condamine, of that Aca- 
demy. To which is annexed, a Map of the Maranor, or 
River of Amagors, drawn by the ſame, Price 23. 6d. 
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